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PREFACE 


In 1926 the present writer issued a work entitled ‘*A 
History of Economic Progress in the United States.’’ This 
dealt in over 800 pages with the whole course of our eco- 
nomic progress, and was addressed to advanced college stu- 
dents. 

In the present briefer work, the author has attempted 
a topical method of treatment. To lessen the burden of 
statistics he has made use of a hundred charts. The text 
is thus better adapted to beginners in economic history, 
and can be used profitably in junior college work. 

In view of its more simplified and popular treatment, 
the writer believes and hopes that the book will prove 
equally useful to the busy business man as to the college 
student. Undoubtedly the success of any business is based 
upon a clear knowledge of existing conditions—and it is of 
yet more value if this knowledge is grounded upon former 
conditions which have led up to the present. 

The acknowledgments of the writer are again due to 
those who have given assistance both in the earlier work 
and in the present. The Preface to ‘‘A History of Eco- 
nomic Progress’’ cites many of these by name. To two 
others credit is also due—Dr. Rudolph Peterson, a former 
colleague at the University of Iowa, who read the entire 
manuscript, and to Rienzi W. Jennings, brother and grad- 
uate student in commerce, for proof reading and index- 
making. 

Water W. JENNINGS. 
Lexington, Kentucky 
January, 1928 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 
EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT 


Three Marvelous Centuries——The economic growth of 
America is one of the marvels of history. Three centuries 
ago this land was a wilderness, overgrown with dense for- 
ests and peopled only by a few hundred thousand savages. 
With the beginning of the seventeenth century the first 
feeble settlements on the part of European colonists began. 
Within the three centuries which have elapsed, the world 
has witnessed the amazing growth of a new power—first 
through the uncertain steps of its colonial life—next as a 
young nation—and finally as the dominating nation of the 
world. 

In these three centuries, from a mere handful our popu- 
jation has increased over a hundred million; our wealth to 
three hundred billions of dollars. The steps by which all 
this has been accomplished are of keen interest to every 
student of economics and history. 

Important Factors.—The United States of America has 
been fortunate in its location and resources. Its climate 
is temperate, its soil fertile and well watered, its natural 
wealth of minerals and timber well-nigh inexhaustible. 
Furthermore, it lies along the direct trade routes leading 
from Europe to the West. 

World power has shifted from the subtropic regions to 
the temperate zone. Variations of heat and cold, of abun- 
dance and want seem necessary to call forth man’s best 
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efforts. By his efforts he grows. And so wealth and ciy- 
ilization seem to be a product of moderate adversity. No 
large country has a better climate than the United States. 
This varied climate with our vast extent of territory makes 
for a diversity and an amount of agricultural products 
that few other countries can approximate. And so the 
United States, settled by the hardiest blood of Europe, 
favored by a wide expanse of fertile territory, abundant 
natural resources, and a good climate, has developed into 
the strongest and wealthiest of countries. 

Another foundation of our economic greatness is our rich 
and varied mineral wealth. For the first century of our 
national life comparatively little was done to develop this. 
Since 1880, development has been exceptionally rapid due 
in part to the use of the steam shovel in open-cut mines, 
and the development of power machinery for cutting and 
handling in the pit mines. To-day the United States leads 
the world in extent and variety of mineral products. Of 
coal, lead, zine, iron, copper, and petroleum she contrib- 
utes from a third to two-thirds of the world’s supply. 
Though she is dependent upon other countries for some of 
the necessary minerals, only in tin of the important min- 
eral products is she notably deficient. 

Even more important in the early development of the 
country than the minerals was our forest wealth. In all 
probability the original stand of timber in this country 
eovered 850,000,000 acres. Fear of Indians and the wild 
beasts that lurked in the shadows of the forests, and the 
need for agricultural land, led to the rapid destruction of 
the trees. But based upon the forests arose such important 
colonial industries as ship-construction, house-building, 
furniture-making, the preparation of naval stores, and the 
manufacture of pot and pearl ashes. Whether regarded 
as a curse or a blessing, then, the stand of trees was rap- 
idly reduced. So vast were these resources and so reckless 
their expenditure, that only within the last generation has 
a note of warning been sounded. 

In the early history of any country the animal life is of 
great significance, but with the growth of population that 
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importance correspondingly declines. From deer, elk, 
moose, caribou, mountain sheep, musk ox, bison, beaver and 
other fur-bearers, the Indians obtained not only food but 
materials for clothing, shelter, weapons, and other neces- 
sities. Of the abundant wild life found by the colonists 
only the turkey was fully domesticated. Without question 
the most important service furnished the settlers was food; 
pigeons, turkeys, prairie chickens, ducks, geese, quail, deer, 
squirrels and other game, including fish, varied the table 
diet, and through abundant and cheap meat tended to make 
the farmer self-sufficient. In a commercial way the furs 
and fisheries proved still more important, building up our 
first export trade and merchant marine. 

Despite the enormous potential wealth of this country, 
development was slow at first. For more than a century 
after Columbus’s three small vessels had sighted the new 
world it still lay fallow and neglected. Even after the first 
few settlements had been founded along the Atlantic coast, 
the interior was still virgin wilderness. In this book it is 
our purpose to trace the successive steps in trade and in- 
dustry by which the country was developed. To do this, 
we must begin by looking at Europe and her trade routes 
at the time just prior to western exploration. 

Eastern Trade Routes.—The Crusades, the Renaissance, 
or revival of learning at the end of medieval times, and 
the invention of printing, gunpowder, and the mariners’ 
compass, though important events in the inauguration of 
this new era, are so well known as not to require discussion 
here. And so we shall turn to the discussion of trade 
routes. During the Middle Ages, Europe produced woolen 
goods, arsenic, tin, copper, lead, quicksilver, gold, silver, 
and manufactured luxuries, which she desired to exchange 
for spices, sugar, dyes, glass, cutlery, precious stones, 
drugs, cottons, silks, and other products, chiefly obtainable 
from the East. 

Prior to the Crusades, people in general knew little con- 
cerning the routes of this trade. In ancient times maritime 
trade had flourished, but it had been throttled by the bar- 
barian invasions of the fifth and succeeding centuries. 
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The Crusades revived knowledge of the Near East, and 
Italian cities such as Bari, Trani, Brindisi, and Taranto in 
the extreme south, Amalfi on the Bay of Naples, and Genoa 
and Venice came into prominence as ports of departure. 
Two of the three main trade routes used to the Far East 
began at Malacca in southeastern Asia. One crossed to the 
southern coast of India, travelled the Arabian Sea to the 
mouth of the Red Sea, and thence on to the Isthmus of 
Suez and by land or river to Cairo; the other followed the 
coast more closely to the Persian Gulf and then went up 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley to Bagdad and then branched 
out toward Tabriz to the north, toward Antioch, Damascus, 
or Jaffa to the west, or toward Alexandria to the southwest. 
The third route was in reality a system of routes, all by 
land, leading from China and India to Samarkand and 
Bokhara. From the latter point the routes branched, one 
going to the Caspian, up the Volga, and on to the Baltic 
and the other continuing west to Trebizond on the Black 
Sea and on to Europe. 

From about 1000 to 1500 the Italians carried on the main 
part of the Eastern trade, with Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
struggling for supremacy and Florence developing into 
a banking and manufacturing center. From the Italian 
cities, particularly Venice, goods were earried north by 
Germans, who were compelled to live in buildings set aside 
for that purpose and to conduct their operations, while in 
Italy, under strict government supervision. Trade was 
likewise carried on with Lisbon, Bruges, and London by 
sea, the so-called ‘‘Wlanders galleys,”’ protected by war 
vessels, making yearly trips for decades. 

Shifting of Trade Centers——Up to this time none knew 
or dared attempt the route to the West—across the un- 
known Atlantic. But forces were already in operation 
tending to shift the trade center from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic. Europe’s overmastering desire for East- 
ern products, and the heavy charges of transportation 
made necessary new and cheaper routes to the East. Then, 
too, Venice and Genoa declined in sea power due to mutual 
rivalries and also to the conquest of Asia Minor by the 
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Ottoman Turks, who hated Christians and despised mer- 
chants. Beginning about 1300 they pushed their conquests 
to the north and south. Constantinople fell in 1453. By 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the Turks had occu- 
pied the Balkans, the territory around the Sea of Azov, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. By the capture of Damas- 
eus in 1516 and Cairo the next year they established con- 
trol over the three great trade routes to the East. The 
military power of Genoa and Venice was broken in this 
process, but some authorities discount the theory that the 
Turks interfered with trade routes and thus stimulated 
exploration. 

Portuguese Explorations.—Even before Columbus had 
discovered America the Portuguese under the inspiration 
of Prince Henry the Navigator were pushing down the 
west coast of Africa. In 1441 Nufo Tristam discovered 
Cape Blanco, four years later Dinis Diaz reached Cape 
Verde fifteen hundred miles down the west coast of Africa, 
and in 1486 Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. In bulls of 1493 and 1494 Pope Alexander VI tried 
to assign certain regions for exploration and settlement to 
Spain and Portugal and as settled by the Treaty of Tor- 
desillas, the line was pushed to 370 leagues west of the 
Cape Verde Islands. The main result was to give Brazil 
to Portugal and to encourage Spain in the belief, after the 
discovery of the great distance of the Spice Islands from 
India, that they really fell within her sphere of influence. 

Three years after the treaty, Vasco da Gama began his 
epoch-making voyage with four vessels, which, in spite of 
trouble with the natives, a plague of scurvy, a lack of suit- 
able gifts for the natives, and Arabian opposition, resulted 
in the rounding of Africa and the reaching of Calicut. 
In that voyage he lost his brother, over half his crew, and 
half his vessels, but in the words of Richard Henry Major, 
‘‘he brought back the solution of a great problem which 
was destined to raise his country to the very acme of 
prosperity.’’ The return cargo itself is said to have repaid 
sixtyfold the cost of the expedition. 

About a year after Da Gama’s return Pedralvarez Cabral 
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sailed from Lisbon for India with a fleet of thirteen ves- 
sels, but was probably carried further westward than he 
realized by the equatorial current and sighted the eastern 
coast of Brazil, thus proving as Professors Bourne, Simons, 
and others point out that the new world would have been 
found within a short time of its actual discovery, through 
the activities of Prince Henry the Navigator, even if Co- 
lumbus had never lived. The definite discovery of the 
Western trade routes, however, must be credited to Chris- 
topher Columbus, who made the first of his four voyages 
in 1492. Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine navigator, also 
made four voyages to America—1497, 1499, 1501, 1503, 
perhaps reaching the mainland of America even earlier 
than Columbus or the Cabots. Gaspar and Miguel Corte- 
real, Portuguese adventurers, explored in the region of 
Newfoundland or the northeastern part of the United 
States and lost their lives, but nothing came of their 
explorations. 

Motives in Exploration and Settlement.—After the new 
routes had been opened by Portugal and the new world 
had been reached by Spain, exploration and colonization 
began from three main reasons—politieal, religious, and 
economic. It is our purpose to emphasize briefly these 
reasons before sketching somewhat in detail further explo- 
rations and actual settlements. Each nation desired to 
obtain as much land as possible. When Spain and Por- 
tugal grew wealthy from their new possessions and in- 
ereased their political power, France, Holland, and Sweden 
attempted to gain parts of North America for political 
reasons. And the struggle of these nations for power led 
England to encourage the settlement of the thirteen col- 
onies as a check to the northward expansion of Spain and 
the southward expansion of France. So, too, differences 
in political ideas also sent many to America. 

The religious motive was exceptionally strong in the age 
of Reformation. Vasco da Gama looked for Christians 
and spices. Columbus believed that the possession of gold 
would aid in helping souls into paradise. French Jesuits 
struggled on in advance of fur-traders, baptizing as they 
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went. Drake and Hawkins believed that they were ren- 
dering an acceptable service to God by fighting and rob- 
bing the Catholic Spanish. The brave Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert pointed out the benefits that would result from the 
Christian religion, namely, turning the natives ‘‘from 
falsehood to truth, from darkness to light, from the high- 
way of death to the pathway of life, from the devil to 
Christ, from hell to heaven.’”’ John Smith considered the 
first object of the Virginia plantation the salvation of 
‘““poore and miserable souls wrapt up unto death in almost 
invincible ignorance.’’ And so Separatists, Puritans, 
Quakers, Catholics, Huguenots, and various sects of Ger- 
many and other countries entered the colonial field for a 
religious asylum, and missionaries of all faiths strove to 
make converts. A glance at the English colonies reveals 
the fact that Separatists and Puritans founded New Eng- 
land to secure not religious freedom, but a place where 
they could control forms of worship. Puritanism drove 
Roger Williams from Massachusetts to Rhode Island, exiled 
Anna Hutchinson, hastened Hooker’s settlement of Con- 
necticut, and sent English Cavaliers and Catholics to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland respectively. Persecuted French 
Huguenots found shelter in the Carolinas. Quakers, Men- 
nonites, Moravians, and other religious sects carved homes 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and elsewhere. In all of 
the English colonies were numerous settlers who came for 
religious reasons. 

But more important than the political and religious 
motives were the economic motives. The search for new 
routes to the East in order to obtain spices was the original 
motive in the discovery of America. And for a century 
explorers sought an opening through the new world con- 
tinent in order to reach those riches. When Cortez dis- 
covered gold and silver in Mexico in 1519 and Pizarro in 
Peru in 1531, Spain found temporary prosperity and other 
nations sought the same precious metals. But in time all 
countries realized that America had other products of 
value. Soon the fishing fleets of Europe were struggling 
for the riches of the sea. In time the fur trade also rivalled 
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gold in importance and the nations likewise fought for it. 
Sugar, tobacco, cocoa, and naval stores furnished valuable 
raw materials for a needy Europe. England and other 
countries also began to vision the value of possessions as 
a market for manufactured goods. And so the struggle for 
possession grew in intensity. 

Some economic motives concerned more especially the 
individuals and in all colonies were numerous men who 
came here to improve their financial well-being. Land was 
cheap. Feudal lords were absent. Guild restrictions were 
almost unknown. Sons suffering from the law of primo- 
eeniture saw a chance for betterment in the new world. 
Then, too, the feeling was prevalent that various countries 
in sixteenth and seventeenth century Europe were over- 
populated and that the American colonies supplied a vent 
for this extra population. In England itself this theory 
rested upon the large number of beggars and thieves, nat- 
ural results of religious changes, Elizabethan wars, and 
land enclosures for sheep pasturage. And so thousands 
left known ills for unknown ills, many for the better, some 
for the worse. 

Spanish Explorations—Having noted the motives in 
some detail, we shall take up the explorations and settle- 
ments of various countries. Of the Spanish explorers one 
of the most important, except, of course, Columbus who 
is too well-known for discussion, was Nufez de Balboa. 
Having fled from his debts in Espanola by the unique 
method of having himself nailed in a cask with water and 
provisions, Balboa rose to fame by his courage and ability 
and the discovery of the Pacifie in 1513, only to lose his 
life four years later at the hands of a cruel and jealous 
governor, Pedrarias Davila. Next we are attracted by the 
story of an old man, Ponce de Leon, seeking the fountain 
of perpetual youth and discovering in 1513 Florida where 
he received a death-dealing wound rather than a life-giving 
bath eight years later. Then in 1517 Francisco Fernandez 
of Cordova appeared on the scene and discovered Yucatan 
and the Bay of Campeachy, but he, too, received a mortal 
wound at the hands of the natives. Two years later, Alonzo 
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de Pineda sailed along the coast of Florida to Vera Cruz 
and perhaps discovered on the way the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. In the same year, Fernando Magellan, a Por- 
tuguese in the service of Spain, began his circumnavigation 
of the globe, but lost his life in the Philippines in an 
attempt to aid some Christianized natives against their 
enemies. On September 7, 1522, the Victoria alone of the 
five vessels reached Portugal with eighteen Europeans and 
four natives. Later the San Antonio returned with eighty 
men from the Straits Settlement, but of the remaining 160 
men who accompanied Magellan only thirty-six returned. 
Yet the cargo of cloves of some twenty-six tons exceeded 
the cost of the expedition. In the same noted year, 1519, 
Cortez began his conquest of Mexico and a year later Lucas 
Vasquez de Ayllon began a slaving career which included 
an unsuccessful attempt to form a settlement on the Caro- 
lina coast. 

In 1525 Stephen Gomez, in search of a northern route 
to India, entered the bays of New York and New England, 
but soon degenerated from explorer to slaver. Two years 
later, Pamfilo de Narvaez began the expedition of discovery 
which resulted disastrously to him and most of his men, 
but which covered the intrepid Cabeza de Vaca with glory 
as the first European to cross what is now the United 
States, a journey completed in 1536 after six years of 
apprenticeship among the Indians. In South and Central 
America the Spanish were pushing their conquests and in 
1531-1534 Francisco Pizarro by intrigue, cruelty, and 
treachery of the most abominable sort acquired the riches 
of the Incas of Peru. Next the ambitious Ferdinand de 
Soto appeared on the scene and discovered the Mississippi 
in whose mighty waters he found his grave. About the 
same time, 1540-1542, Francisco de Coronado, following 
the failure of Friar Marcos, went in search of the seven 
famous cities of Cibola, but though he or his lieutenants 
crossed Kansas twice, explored the upper valleys of the 
Rio Grande and Gila, ascended the Colorado for 250 miles, 
and went as far east as the Missouri, he returned to confess 
failure and lose his governorship of New Galicia. Before 
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the century closed, however, the Spanish had settlements 
in what is now the United States at St. Augustine (1565) 
and Santa Fé (1582). 

Spanish Policy.—In Spain itself faulty political organi- 
zation, the executions of the Inquisition, the expulsion of 
the Moors and the Jews, and taxes so heavy that, according 
to Ulloa, it was profitable not to work, furthered decline. 
High customs duties on the frontier and in the interior and 
the privileges of the Mesta, largely employed in raising 
merino wool at the expense of agriculture, aided in the 
decline. And the colonial administration was too faulty 
to stop decay. Rather it made Spanish failure in the long 
run unavoidable. From 1503 to 1717 all commerce to or 
from the colonies had to go through Seville. During most 
of this period goods had to be landed at Porto Bello if for 
South America and Vera Cruz if for Mexico. English and 
other pirates were so strong by 1561 that the government 
established the system of yearly fleets. Each year two 
fleets would form and sail to the West Indies under the 
protection of warships. At some West India point they 
would separate, one fleet going to Porto Bello and the other 
to Vera Cruz. But as a matter of fact there were numerous 
years, especially in the eighteenth century, when no fleets 
sailed. 

Emigrants were discouraged from going to the new 
world by the difficulty in securing permission and by the 
scanty chances of making a living when there. They could 
not engage in industries which would compete with Span- 
ish industries. They were compelled to reside in some 
particular province and were hampered by restrictions 
relative to inter-colonial trade as well as with the mother 
country. A settler on the La Plata, according to Professor 
Clive Day, might have to cross to Lima, go up the west 
coast, and across the isthmus to Porto Bello. When Buenos 
Ayres was allowed the privilege of receiving two ships a 
year, a customs frontier was used to prevent goods from 
reaching Peru by the new route. About 1750 the Spanish 
colonial system was reformed to some extent, Spanish mer- 
chants first being allowed to send out ships independently 
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and in 1748 the fleets were entirely given up. But the 
reform came too late. 

The ‘‘palmeo,’’ an export duty common in the eighteenth 
century, was levied on wares in proportion to bulk rather 
than value, thus encouraging the exportation from Spain 
of the more valuable foreign manufactures and discourag- 
ing the bulkier but less valuable Spanish exports. Of 
course, restrictions in the home country and in the colonies 
lessened trade. Even worse customers than the Spanish 
settlers were the Indians. Natives who in dress approxi- 
mated a state of nature and grew no beards were compelled 
to buy silk stockings and razor blades. But the demand 
was forced and temporary. Smuggling became common, 
the government proving unable to maintain its restrictions 
against foreigners. England in 1713 obtained by treaty 
a monopoly of the slave trade with the Spanish possessions, 
sending out about five thousand slaves a year. She also 
obtained the right to send out a trading vessel of five hun- 
dred tons, but its capacity was secretly enlarged and trans- 
ports were employed to carry more goods. 

Articles actually carried in the trade to the colonies were 
wines, figs, raisins, olives, cloth, iron, and quicksilver. To 
enlarge markets and increase the demand for these prod- 
ucts, the culture of such things as olives, vineyards, to- 
bacco, and hemp was prohibited in the colonies. Cargoes 
returning from the colonies included gold, silver, cochineal, 
sugar, hides, cocoa, vanilla, sarsaparilla, quinine, and maté. 
Most agricultural products were too bulky to stand trans- 
portation well, and so more valuable products were sent 
out. At Porto Bello, at the fair marking the arrival of the 
fleet, silver wedges from the mines of Peru, so it is said, 
‘‘lay like heaps of stones in the street without any fear 
or suspicion of being lost.’’ 

But even though gold and silver were the chief exports 
at first, a large part of the population of the Spanish col- 
onies lived by farming and by cattle herding. Hides, corn, 
sugar, cocoa, the American aloes, vanilla, and cochineal 
supplied more valuable products than the mines. A grant 
of land, known as the encomienda, carried command over 
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a certain number of Indians, who were thus forced to raise 
crops, to tend cattle, and to dig minerals. And this sys- 
tem, in spite of some efforts to help the natives, meant serf- 
dom. In 1574, there were said to be two hundred Spanish 
settlements with 160,000 Spaniards, of whom four thou- 
sand were lords of serfs, and an Indian population of 
approximately five million in eight thousand or more vil- 
lages. The Indians were not exterminated or driven away ; 
they were made serfs. And Spaniard and Indian inter- 
mingled to form the ‘‘half-breed’’ so common south of the 
Rio Grande. : 

Swedish Attempts.—For a brief period only—the rule 
of Gustavus Adolphus—did Sweden hold an important 
place in Europe. That sovereign conceived the plan of 
making the Baltic a Swedish lake by securing control of 
its entrance and coasts, but when his life went out in the 
murderous Thirty Years’ War his country speedily sank 
back to its old position, though an attempt was made to 
develop colonies in the Delaware region. In 1638 Gov- 
ernor Peter Minuit led a colony to Christiana. Poor in 
numbers and resources and unsupported by the home goy- 
ernment, the colony fell to the Dutch in 1655 and nine 
years later to the English. 

Dutch Settlements.—Holland, wresting independence 
from Spain, poor in natural resources but rich in the 
abilities of her people, forged to the front in eastern trade 
earlier than did the English and made settlements in the 
new world. The East India Company, founded in 1602, 
dominated the eastern trade and helped make Holland tem- 
porarily supreme following the decline of Portugal. Tea, 
coffee, pepper, sugar, mace, nutmeg, camphor, indigo, and 
clove thus raised her to power. But in 1640, according to 
Professor Clive Day, 1,600 out of 3,450 ships passing 
through the sound to the Baltic were Dutch. The Dutch 
West India Company, formed in 1621, controlled the trade 
west of the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan. 
With the loss of possessions in Brazil and New York, leav- 
ing only Dutch Guiana, some West India islands, and 
Guinea the company dissolved. In Europe through lack 
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of resources Holland fell before England’s navigation 
policy. 

Henry Hudson in 1609 in behalf of the Dutch East India 
Company explored the New York river named in his honor 
and five years later New Amsterdam was established as a 
fur-trading post. Probably the first farming was done by 
servants working for the company which had the ownership 
of land and stock. In 1629 the patroon system was intro- 
duced. Any company member who transported fifty indi- 
viduals over fifteen years of age was given a tract of land 
sixteen miles long on one side of the river or eight miles 
long on both and as far into the interior as he ‘cared to 
cultivate. The lord appointed officers, held civil and crim- 
inal court, and handed down his powers and estate to his 
eldest son. The men agreed to serve a period of years, 
to grind their grain at his mill and to pay for the service, 
not to hunt or to fish without his permission, to buy their 
cloth from the company, and to pay rents rather than taxes. 
The patroon, for his part, bound himself to support schools, 
churches, and public institutions from the rent money. 
Naturally the large tracts of land and harsh conditions 
kept out many prospective settlers. In 1640 the company 
tried to introduce two hundred acre tracts tilled by five 
men brought over at the expense of the proprietor. Ten 
years later a tract of land together with implements and 
stock was granted to the settler on condition that he pay 
a stated rent and return the stock or its equivalent in six 
years. 

Not until the closing years of Dutch rule was the prin- 
ciple of representative government recognized. Lack of 
support from the home country and its poor government 
made New Netherlands especially susceptible to attack. 
Thrust in between the eastern and southern colonies it was 
a constant temptation to English covetousness. Seeking 
religious freedom offered by the Dutch many English had 
been coming in from east and south and thus furnished 
an entering wedge. Decline of Holland, lack of company 
interest, despotic colonial government, and the developing 
power of England led to its capture in 1664. Its popula- 
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tion at that time, according to Stuyvesant, was about ten 
thousand. No less than nineteen languages were then 
spoken in New Amsterdam, soon renamed New York. 

French Explorations and Settlements—Within seven 
years after the discovery of America, the fisheries of New- 
foundland were known to the hardy mariners of Brittany 
and Normandy and attempts were early made at fishing 
settlements. In 1524 the Florentine navigator, John Ver- 
razzano, in a single vessel, the Dolphin, explored the coast 
from the Carolina region to Nova Scotia. Ten years later 
Jaeques Cartier explored the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
but a later attempt failed because the settlers were ‘‘jail- 
birds’’ and because of the division of authority between 
himself and Roberval. In 1598 an attempt of the Mar- 
quis de la Roche to settle two shiploads of ‘‘jail-birds’”’ on 
Sable Island in the St. Lawrence met disaster. To the 
south in the Carolina-Georgia region the attempts of the 
Huguenot leaders—Admiral Coligny, John Ribault, and 
Laudonniére—also failed chiefly through lack of support 
from home and the greater power and skill of Menendez 
and the Spaniards in the near-by region. Dominique de 
Gourgues later on, 1568, took bloody vengeance for the 
Spanish atrocities, but was too weak to maintain himself 
and soon sailed for home. 

Although the sixteenth century closed without any per- 
manent settlements in the new world, except the Spanish, 
both French and English settlements came in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. France led with Port 
Royal in 1604 and followed with Quebee in 1608, one year 
after Jamestown. Irom the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to 1663 French colonization was in the hands of 
the prevalent commercial companies, the last known as the 
Hundred Associates. After 1663 the crown took over the 
administration, giving a highly absolute and centralized 
government. Richelieu in the charter of the Hundred 
Associates established an order of nobility. Seignories 
were granted to members of the lesser nobility along lake 
and river fronts. The tenant paid a trifling rent, worked 
a certain number of days per year, patronized the lord’s 
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grist mill, and gave him one fish out of every eleven 
caught. With the exception of a little liberality at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the colonies were 
reserved to the Catholics and the government was exceed- 
ingly paternalistic. Says Professor D. S. Muzzey in a 
striking sentence: ‘‘They were directed by the government 
not only what taxes to pay, with what ports to trade, what 
laws to obey, what worship to perform, but what tools to 
use, what seeds to plant, at what age to marry, and how 
large families to bring up.’’! Such minute direction might 
have promoted military efficiency, but it failed to attract 
settlers, 

The father of New France was Samuel de Champlain, 
antagonizer of the Iroquois, pioneer leader of western ex- 
ploration, discoverer of Lakes Champlain, Ontario, and 
Huron, explorer of the Ottawa Valley, and sender of Jean 
Nicolet to the outlet of Lake Superior in 1634. Other 
explorers trod the ranges of the upper Mississippi Valley 
and the frozen wastes of the Hudson Bay region, and in 
1671 St. Lusson, at the Sault Ste. Marie, claimed the whole 
Northwest in the name of his sovereign, Louis XIV. At 
the close of the seventeenth century, however, the French 
in Canada barely numbered eighteen thousand, whereas 
the English colonies had advanced to more than a quarter 
of a million. The main French settlements—Quebec, 
Three Rivers, and Montreal—were located on the St. Law- 
rence at intervals of some ninety miles. Agriculture was 
carried on only in the neighborhood of the forts which 
protected the settlers from Indians, though little protection 
was needed because the French adopted Indian customs 
and intermarried with the Indians. Discontented with the 
region of the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and Hudson 
Bay, the French pushed onward to the waters of the mighty 
Mississippi. From Lake Michigan by way of the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet made 
their way to the Mississippi in 1673, accompanied by five 
other Frenchmen, and floated down its turbulent waters to 
the neighborhood of the Arkansas; the return trip was 

* American History [Ginn and Company, Boston, 1911] 85. 
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made in part by way of the Illinois River and Lake Michi- 
gan. Nine years later, Robert Cavelier de la Salle, after 
obstacles which would have killed most men, descended the 
river and with imposing ceremony took possession of the 
territory drained by it. Says Francis Parkman: 


On that day, the realm of France received on parchment a stu- 
pendous accession, The fertile plains of Texas; the vast basin 
of the Mississippi, from its frozen northern springs to the sultry 
porders of the Gulf; from the woody ridges of the Alleghanies to 
the bare peaks of the Rocky Mountains,—a region of savannas 
and forests, suncracked deserts, and grassy prairies, watered 
by a thousand rivers, ranged by a thousand warlike tribes, 
passed beneath the scepter of the Sultan of Versailles; and all 
by virtue of a feeble human voice, inaudible at half a mile.’ 


Settlements in the western territory came slowly. Iber- 
ville founded Biloxi in 1699, which was later moved to the 
Mobile region, and in 1718 Bienville founded New Orleans 
which soon became the metropolis. Crozat, who received 
a monopoly of trade, mining, land grants, and slavery in 
Louisiana for twelve years in 1712 and who opened lead 
mines as far north as Missouri, surrendered his monopoly 
to John Law’s Company of the West in 1717. Natchi- 
toches, near the Red River, was founded in the same year. 
To the north, likewise, settlements were being made: 
Cahokia, and Kaskaskia, [linois, in 1699 and 1700; Detroit 
Michigan, in 1701; Vincennes, Indiana, in 1732; and St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1764. English and Spanish rivalry 
nevertheless, coupled with French methods of settlement 
and Indian opposition prevented the country from being 
effectually settled, and hence Louisiana was a vast tere: 
tory with little over thirteen thousand people in 1769. It 
was garrisoned by scattered forts which protected the small 
villages and adjacent farming communities. 

English Explorers.—More important for our purposes 
than Portuguese, Spanish, or French explorations were the 
English. First in point of time were John and Sebastian 
Cabot, father and son, who in 1497 reached the coast of 
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Labrador and followed it south for three hundred leagues. 
Their reward is indicated in Henry VII’s methodical ac- 
count book: ‘‘To hym that found the new isle 10£.’’ In 
1498 Sebastian Cabot unavailingly sought the northwest 
passage ; later, in the service of the king of Spain, he led 
an expedition to the southwest and reached the La Plata 
and Parana; and, once more in England, he served as 
president of the company which in 1553 sent Hugh Wil- 
loughby to his death in the search for a northeast passage 
and Richard Chancellor to glory at Archangel. In the 
meantime, other expeditions were dispatched from Bristol 
and Plymouth to the new world. Martin Frobisher made 
three voyages, 1576, 1577, and 1578, and John Davis made 
three, 1585, 1586, 1587; both explorers, like many others, 
have left their names in Canadian geography. Better 
known than either Frobisher or Davis were Sir John Haw- 
kins, the noted slaver and robber of Spanish domains, and 
Sir Francis Drake, the despoiler of Spanish treasure ships 
and the first English cireumnavigator of the globe. 
Drake’s voyage was made in 1577-1580, an exploit repeated 
by Thomas Cavendish about six years later. Of higher 
moral caliber than any explorers yet noted was the gallant 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who scorned the ill-gotten gains of 
piracy, and went down with his faithful men in the ten-ton 
Squirrel, which he refused to desert for a larger vessel, 
the Golden Hind, 1583. When last seen and heard by the 
survivors he sat on the deck of his vessel with an open 
Bible in his lap and called out: ‘‘We are as neere to 
heaven by sea as by land.’’ Sir Walter Raleigh, his half- 
brother, took up his uncompleted work, though he turned 
his efforts from the bleak Newfoundland coasts to the more 
hospitable shores of the Chesapeake and the present Car- 
olinas. Even there, the efforts of Arthur Barlow, Philip 
Amidas, Ralph Lane, John White, Samuel Mace, and others 
failed to bear permanent fruit. Sir Walter Raleigh, not- 
withstanding his failures and his execution upon trumped- 
up charges, is really entitled to the name of father of 
North American colonization, for he was the first to fix 
upon Chesapeake Bay as the proper region of settlement. 
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English Methods of Settlement.—Iingland, as did most 
other nations, made use of trading companies which en- 
joyed trade monopoly, brought together considerable eapi- 
tal, exercised large political powers, and obtained a terri- 
torial foothold in designated regions. The early English 
companies were for the most part regulated companies. 
Merchants desiring to trade with a given region paid en- 
trance fees and promised to obey the regulations of the 
company which had a monopoly in that region. Each man 
traded with his own capital and kept his own profits or 
suffered his own losses. But traders tended to withdraw 
in hard times and thus resources were lessened when they 
were most needed. The great need was to obtain a per- 
manent capital from a large number of people and to turn 
its management over to a few efficient men. The joint 
stock company was the answer. Early forms of this type 
were found in Italy, but north of the Alps the joint stock 
company did not develop until after the founding of the 
Dutch and English East India companies about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. In our history the most 
important of the joint stock companies were the London 
and Plymouth companies, the first of which was authorized 
to make settlements between the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth parallels and the second between the forty-first and 
the forty-fifth. The intervening territory was open to 
each on condition that neither made a settlement within 
a hundred miles of the other. 

In the oceupation of the various English colonies other 
methods of settlement were used, namely, migrating groups 
from the colonies and wealthy proprietors, as will be noted 
in more detail presently, but here we may notice the 
method by which each was settled. Virginia was founded 
by the London Company and Plymouth by the Separatists 
who eventually obtained a charter from the London Com- 
pany and financial aid from seventy London merchants 
who were bought out about seven years later. Unlike the 
Virginia settlers who were mere servants of the company, 
the Plymouth colonists were stockholders in the company 
and shared in the profits. Massachusetts was founded by 
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the Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay Company. Maine 
and New Hampshire were settled in part by English emi- 
grants under the protection of Sir Fernando Gorges and 
Captain John Mason, but also partially by settlers from 
Massachusetts, which, moreover, contributed to the settle- 
ment of Rhode Island and Connecticut. Under the pro- 
prietary system a single individual or a group was granted 
land by the king, under such conditions at first as to make 
the proprietor a feudal lord. Gorges and Mason received 
such grants, but the best known examples are Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, the first going to Penn and the second to 
the Calverts. New York for a while, 1665-1685 (except 
for 1673-1674 when it was reoccupied by the Dutch) was 
a proprietary colony of the Duke of York. That generous 
individual handed over New J ersey as a proprietary colony 
to his friends, Sir George Carteret and Sir John Berkeley, 
and in 1682 sold Delaware to Penn. The Carolinas were 
occupied by Virginia settlers, but the region was soon given 
to eight proprietors, nobles, of whom Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, soon to be Earl of Shaftesbury, was the most im- 
portant. Georgia was granted to a group of trustees for 
a period of twenty years, but actual settlement was made 
by James Oglethorpe. In 1775 only two colonies—Rhode 
Island and Connecticut—were self-governing, that is, 
elected their own officers, and only three—Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware—were proprietary. The re- 
mainder were royal colonies, with governors appointed by 
the king. This change to royal colonies was due in part 
to the incompetence of governors, the European wars, and 
the need for protection against the French, but especially 
to the desire to control colonial trade and manufactures 
to the profit of the English sovereign. 

Southern Colonies—Having noted the English methods 
of settlement, we shall take up somewhat in detail the 
various groups of colonies. The first settlement of a per- 
manent nature was made at Jamestown in 1607. Despite 
the bitter disillusionment of fool’s gold, the stern rule of 
John Smith, the starving time following his return to 
England, the opportune arrival of Lord Delaware with 
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reénforcements, and the harsh rule of Sir Thomas Dale, 
1611-1616, the colony persisted, and by 1619 its future 
prosperity seemed assured. In that notable year the com- 
mercial exportation of tobacco commenced, African slavery 
was introduced, representative government began, and 
ninety ‘‘young maidens,’’ realistically portrayed in Mary 
E. Johnston’s To Have and To Hold, were brought over 
and sold to the settlers as wives for the cost of their trans- 
portation, namely, about one hundred pounds of tobacco. 
Three years later an Indian massacre retarded settlement, 
but in 1624 it became a royal colony, and thereafter prog- 
ress continued rapid. 

The next southern colony was Maryland, founded in 
1634 as a Catholic settlement by Cecilius Calvert, son of 
George Calvert, who had obtained the charter two years 
earlier. The settlers and their descendants were to ‘enjoy 
the rights and privileges of native born Englishmen,’’ be 
exempt from English taxation, and have laws made “‘by 
the proprietor and the freemen of the eolony.’’ Boundary 
disputes with Claiborne over Kent Island and trouble with 
freemen over the interpretation of the charter as well as 
religious disputes marred the early history of the eolony. 
When the Protestants refused the religious toleration the 
Catholics had allowed them in the early days of the colony, 
Baltimore, to protect his own followers, persuaded the 
legislature, in 1649, to pass a law granting religious tolera- 
tion to all persons ‘‘professing to believe in Jesus Christ”’ 
and by 1658 the religious wars had subsided. In 1689 the 
Baltimores lost their proprietorship, but when they ac- 
cepted Protestantism it was restored to them in 1715 and 
remained in their possession until the Revolution. 

Charles Il’s grant of land between Virginia and Florida 
and west to the Pacific to eight nobles in 1663 led, in spite 
of the attempted feudal hierarchy of John Locke’s ‘‘Grand 
Model,’’ to the colonies of North and South Carolina, the 
former on the Chowan River and the latter on the Ashley, 
though the colonies were not provided with separate gov- 
ernors until 1711. The government was inefficient, and 
constant wrangling occurred, especially in North Carolina, 
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which became a sanctuary of runaways, where, as critical 
Virginians said, ‘‘everyone did what was right in his own 
eyes, paying tribute neither to God nor to Caesar.’’ The 
jealous Spaniards encouraged Indian depredations, pirates 
destroyed the commerce, and debts led the assembly to 
offer public lands for sale, an action vetoed by the proprie- 
tors. The North Carolina assembly then asked to be made 
a royal colony, 1719. Ten years later the proprietors sold 
their rights in both colonies to the king for fifty thousand 
pounds, and South Carolina became a royal colony. 

The youngest of all the colonies, Georgia, received its 
charter in 1732. General James Oglethorpe wanted to 
found a colony to give England’s unfortunate debtors a 
new chance in life, but other motives such as a desire to 
convert the Indians, to obtain the profits of silk and wine 
cultivation, to provide a buffer colony for the Carolinas, 
and to curb the expansion of Spain should be noted. The 
unsatisfactory division of the land and the prohibition of 
the importation of rum and slaves by the trustees caused 
early difficulties, but the people eventually compelled the 
proprietors to yield. In 1752 the trustees surrendered the 
colony to the king. Its founder was still alive when inde- 
pendence was won. 

New England Colonies.—In New England early explora- 
tions were made by Bartholomew Gosnold (1602), Martin 
Pring (1603), and George Weymouth (1605). The cold 
Popham Colony at the mouth of the Kennebee was founded 
in 1607, but soon froze out. The earliest permanent settle- 
ment was made by the Mayflower Pilgrims, who fled first 
from religious persecution in England, and, secondly, from 
Dutch customs, language and life in Holland, and reached 
Plymouth in 1620, on a day when, as usual, ‘‘the breaking 
waves dashed high on a stern and rockbound ecoast.’’ In 
spite of the severity of the winter of 1620-1621 they per- 
sisted and suffered, enduring the pangs of hunger then 
and later the ravages of King Philip’s War, 1675-1676, 
until at last they were absorbed by the more populous 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1691. The latter really began 
in 1628 when John Endicott established the first group of 
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settlers at Salem, but two years later when John Winthrop 
arrived with a large body of colonists the colony moved 
to Shawmut, rechristened Boston. Although many people 
believe that the Puritans came here for religious freedom, 
their history abundantly proves, as witnessed by the perse- 
cution of Roger Williams, Anna Hutchinson, the Quakers, 
and others that they merely wanted a place where they 
could control the forms of worship. Massachusetts pros- 
pered, and though it became a royal colony in 1684 and 
suffered under Andros, the charter granted in 1691 by 
King William remained in force until the Revolution. 

Gorges eventually, 1639, secured a charter for Maine, 
but his heirs sold their claims to Massachusetts for £1250 
in 1677 and Maine remained a part of that colony and 
state until 1820. John Mason had settled New Hampshire, 
but the region was claimed by Massachusetts under her 
charter of 1629 and actually annexed in 1641-1643. In 
1679, however, Charles II made New Hampshire a royal 
colony and separated it from Massachusetts. 

By immigration from the ‘‘Bay Colony’’ Rhode Island 
and Connecticut were founded. The name of Roger Wil- 
liams is irrevocably attached to the former. As a friend of 
the Indians and of liberality in church and state he in- 
curred the enmity of the authorities and in 1636 fled to 
the head of Narragansett Bay, where he bought a tract of 
land from the Indians and founded Providence. He 
granted democratic government, used paper ballots, and 
allowed complete religious freedom. Although the colony 
was kept out of the New England Confederation in 1643 
because of the opposition of Massachusetts, a charter was 
secured twenty years later and its future became secure. 
In the same year that Williams founded Rhode Island, 
Thomas Hooker led a band of settlers to the Connecticut 
River region and in a short while Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield became thriving settlements. In 1639 the 
famous ‘Fundamental Constitutions’’ appeared; church 
membership was not required for the suffrage. After the 
defeat of the Pequot Tndians in 1637 the colony prospered, 
though it was not officially recognized by England until a 
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quarter of a century later. In that same year, 1662, New 
Haven, a colony settled by John Davenport in 1638 be- 
cause he detested the strife-charged air of Massachusetts 
in which he had intended to settle his congregation, was 
included in the Connecticut charter and was forced to 
yield after three years of opposition. 

Middle Colonies.—As a result of the exploration of 
Henry Hudson, an Englishman in the service of Holland, 
in 1614, about five years after the discovery of the Sake, 
trading posts were founded on Manhattan Island and a 
short distance south of the present Albany in New Amster- 
dam or New York, the first of the Middle Colonies. Be- 
eause of the patroon system, the early monopolistic policy, 
the interest in furs, land quarrels, the lack of support from 
home, and the claims and jealousies of the English, the 
colony failed to prosper and in 1664 it was captured by the 
English, who, save for a very brief period, 1673-1674, 
retained control. Not until 1683 did New York receive 
an assembly ; three years later James II tried to consolidate 
New York, New Jersey, and New England into the Domin- 
ion of New England under Sir Edmund Andros. The ex- 
pulsion of Andros, the quarrels of Governor Nicholson and 
Jacob Leisler, the intemperance of Governor Sloughter, 
Peter Zenger and the liberty of the press, and the assembly 
limitation on appropriations may be read in political 
histories. 

One of the smaller Middle Colonies, too, was founded by 
the Dutch in 1617, for, anxious to open the fur trade, they 
built a fort at Bergen and six years later another on the 
Delaware almost opposite Philadelphia. This region went 
to the English when New York was taken, and Lord Berke- 
ley and Sir George Carteret, the latter of whom had been 
governor of the island of Jersey, divided the territory. Ten 
years later the Quakers purchased West Jersey, Berkeley’s 
share, and in 1682 Penn and his associates bought East 
Jersey for thirty-four hundred pounds from Carteret’s 
heirs. Six years later New Jersey was joined to New York, 
and remained under its governor until 1738, though it had 
become a royal colony in 1702. 
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A new element, the Swedish, appeared in the settlement 
of Delaware, for in 1638 Governor Peter Minuit led a 
colony to Christiana, the site of the present Wilmington. 
Inadequately supported by the home government, the col- 
ony fell to the Dutch in 1655 and then to the English nine 
years later. In 1682 Penn purchased the colony from the 
Duke of York and annexed it to Pennsylvania, only to have 
it receive, nine years later, a separate governor and in 
1702 an assembly. 

The most important of the Middle Colonies grew out of 
the anxiety of William Penn to provide a place of refuge 
for the oppressed Quakers through collection of a debt 
of sixteen thousand pounds which Charles II owed his 
father, Admiral Penn, and also out of the English ruler’s 
willingness to appear honest at little cost to himself. In 
spite of confusing language, boundary disputes, and a less 
liberal charter than that of Maryland, for the crown 
claimed a veto of colonial laws for five years and Parlia- 
ment the right of taxation, Pennsylvania thrived with 
numerous Protestant colonists drawn from northern Ire- 
land and the German Rhine. Philadelphia, laid out in 
1683, soon surpassed New York as a commercial center. 
Friendly relations with the Indians, humane treatment of 
prisoners, and protest against slavery, 1688, marked Penn- 
sylvania as one of the most enlightened of the colonies. 
When Penn’s hand was removed in 1712, disputes and 
wranglings over taxes, land, trade, defense, ete., arose 
between the governor and the assembly, but the colony 
remained in the hands of Penn’s descendants until the 
Revolution. 

Struggle for Supremacy.—As exploration and coloniza- 
tion advanced, disputes inevitably arose over the claims, 
but those already noted for the Swedish and Dutch with 
the English did not have the far-reaching importance of 
the English and French. Early English rulers had some 
respect for the claims of the French, but the later ones did 
not. Port Royal, Acadia (Nova Scotia) was claimed by 
the English and from 1613 to 1710 seven different expedi- 
tions were sent against it. The French likewise desired 
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English soil, especially New York and the Hudson River 
Valley which would give them an ice-free entrance to 
Canada. 

The first three struggles—King William’s War, 1689- 
1697, Queen Anne’s War, 1701-1713, and King George’s 
War, 1744-1748—were simply side issues of the War of the 
League of Augsburg, the War of the Spanish Succession, 
and the War of the Austrian Succession, the first two of 
which had their roots in the power and overbearing inso- 
lence of Louis XIV and the third in the theft of Silesia 
from Maria Theresa by the perjured Frederick the Great, 
though ‘‘Jenkin’s ear’’ (1739) had already embroiled 
Spain and England. So, too, the Seven Years’ War, 1756- 
1763, though it began in the colonies first in 1754 as the 
French and Indian War, goes back to the act of Frederick. 
Through all, however, ran commercial and economic aspira- 
tions and jealousies. But it is not our purpose to draw 
the pictures of a Louis XIV’s glory and shame, or the 
military victories of a Marlborough, or the treachery and 
gallantry of a Frederick; nor is it our purpose to discuss 
the treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht, or Aix-la-Chapelle as 
they affected Europe, though the second covered England 
with glory. Rather it is our purpose to note affairs in the 
new world, though it must ever be kept in mind that be- 
tween 1688 and 1815 England and France fought seven 
wars covering sixty-eight years and that fighting occurred 
wherever their possessions touched, with France growing 
ever weaker, in spite of the founding of twenty-two com- 
mercial companies, 1599-1642, the partial recovery from 
the religious wars, and the apparent splendor of Louis 
XIV, great by virtue of being king of beggars, one-tenth 
of his subjects being dependents and over half too poor to 
give alms. Louis XIV, in fact, was the cause of France’s 
decline. 

Governor Frontenac of Canada failed in his efforts to 
seize New York, but his savage raiders inflicted terrible 
damage at Dover, New Hampshire, Schenectady, New York, 
and Haverhill, Massachusetts. Sir William Phips of Maine, 
however, succeeded in capturing Port Royal and in carry- 
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ing away numerous articles, among them the governor’s 
silver spoons, and new dress wigs, but he failed in an 
attempt to seize Quebec, and Port Royal was given back to 
the French in 1697. The second war was likewise marked 
by Indian attacks on the Maine coast all the way from 
Casco to Wells and elsewhere, as Deerfield, Massachusetts ; 
an English expedition took permanent possession of Port 
Royal in 1710 and its name was changed to Annapolis. 
The Treaty of Utrecht gave England the Hudson Bay 
region, Newfoundland, and Acadia, whose name was soon 
changed to Nova Scotia. In the third war the only notable 
colonial exploit was the capture of Louisburg on Cape 
Breton Island by William Pepperell’s New England troops 
in 1745. When this fortress was returned to France at 
the close of the war, the New England yeomen grew bitter 
toward the mother country, which, they believed, under- 
estimated their sacrifices. 

Prior to the discussion of the decisive conflict we might 
note the awakening interest of the English in western 
expansion, as evidenced by Governors Bellomont of New 
York, Keith of Pennsylvania, and Spotswood of Virginia 
and the increased activities of the French in the signs of 
Celoron de Bienville in the Ohio region in 1749, which 
were followed the next year by those of Christopher Gist 
for the Ohio Company. Moreover, we should compare the 
relative strength of the two combatants in America. The 
French were Catholic, had an absolute paternalistic gov- 
ernment, and were accustomed to following instructions 
implicitly; the English were predominantly Protestant, 
self-governing, and capable of acting on their own initia- 
tive. The French were traders and hunters with the plow 
and harrow probably scarcer than the canoe and musket; 
the English, on the other hand, were farmers and wanted 
to develop a permanent agricultural life. New France had 
neither printing presses nor public schools, whereas the 
{nglish colonists had set up a printing press as early as 
1639, had eleven newspapers by 1740, started publie schools 
almost with their settlement and had six colleges by 1754. 
The French, however, had two big advantages which helped 
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them, especially in the early stages of the conflict, namely, 
fighting on the defensive and their absolute unified govern- 
ment. Without the long debates which marked Franklin’s 
wise Albany Plan or disposition of troops or the bad feel- 
ing between English and colonial officers, France could 
hurl her forces at a given point. 

War began in America soon after Governor Dinwiddie 
sent George Washington to warn the French to keep off 
British territory and a little later he was forced to surren- 
der at Fort Necessity which he had built near Fort Du- 
quesne. The next year, 1755, the ill-fated and stubborn 
Braddock was ambushed when he set out for Fort Du- 
quesne and only the bravery of Washington and his Vir- 
ginians prevented annihilation of the forces. But the 
English spirit rose with defeat and the tide soon turned, 
Quebee being taken in 1759 and Montreal in 1760. During 
the next two years England seized the rich sugar islands 
of the West Indies and Havana and Manila from France, 
and her ally, Spain. By the Treaty of Paris of 1763 
France ceded her possessions west of the Mississippi to 
her ally, Spain, and those east to England with the excep- 
tion of some of the West India islands and St. Pierre and 
Miquelon on the Newfoundland coast, the last two being 
kept for fishing purposes but not for fortifications. 

Thus, except for a temporary revival in the early nine- 
teenth century France’s dreams of a colonial empire in 
America vanished and English institutions and ideas came 
slowly into vogue in Canada. But the West India islands 
were capable of rapid economic development and sugar 
produced by slave labor proved a veritable gold mine, 
enabling France for a while to dominate the European 
market. 
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CHAPTER II 
TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Causes of the Revolutionary War.—Causes had 
long been operating to make the relations between the 
mother country and colonies more strained, and the great 
distance between parent and children fanned the love of 
independence. Restrictions on commerce and manufac- 
tures, with the suppression of the Massachusetts Land 
Bank, the prohibition of paper money and western expan- 
sion, the veto of colonial laws, as those attempting to 
restrict slavery, and taxation, all combined to give the 
colonies an insupportable burden, as they believed, espe- 
cially so after the general writs of assistance, authorizing 
search of premises where law violations were suspected, 
interfered materially with smuggling. Then, too, economic 
depression added fuel to the flames of opposition. 

Mercantilism.— Under the prevalent doctrine of mercan- 
tilism, or state-making, England tried to develop her own 
navy and commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, and 
accumulate large amounts of the precious metals. The 
chief provision of the Navigation Act of 1651 affecting the 
colonies was that goods grown or produced in Asia, Africa, 
or America must be carried to England or its possessions in 
English or colonial vessels. Later acts strengthened this 
act and also introduced new provisions. The Act of 1660 
enumerated certain articles which England could not pro- 
duce or could not produce in sufficient abundance and 
required that they be sent to England, thus lowering the 
price for some of them. Among the articles included at 
one time or another were tobacco, molasses, rice, naval 
stores, hides, copper, iron, pot and pearl ashes, and lumber. 
Products competing with English farmers were generally 
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excluded from England by high tariff duties and thus were 
compelled to find markets elsewhere. The Act of 1663 
required with some exceptions—-salt for the fisheries, native 
wines from Madeira and the Azores, and home foods, serv- 
ants, and horses from Scotland and Ireland—that goods 
purchased by the colonists come from or through England, 
thus, in some instances, causing higher prices. Laws in 
1673 and 1696 were intended to make the earlier legisla- 
tion more effective. But more harmful to the colonies than 
commercial legislation, for shipbuilding was actually 
stimulated thereby, were the restrictions on manufactures. 
England wanted to keep her colonies sources of raw ma- 
terials and markets for manufactured goods, thus develop- 
ing her own manufactures. In 1699, therefore, she forbade 
any colony to export woolen yarn, woolen cloth, or any 
woolen manufactures to any other colony or to a foreign 
country. A similar prohibition was applied to the exporta- 
tion of hats from one colony to another in 1732, In 1750 
Parl'ament under a penalty of two hundred pounds for- 
bade the erection of slitting or rolling mills, plating forges, 
and steel furnaces, but encouraged the production of pig 
iron and bar iron by allowing them to enter London duty 
free and, after 1757, any port in the country. 

England also aroused much discontent, as noted else- 
where, through the suppression of the Massachusetts Land 
Bank and the prohibition of paper money. The mother 
country desired to get and keep as much of the precious 
metals as possible and to keep all bad money out of the 
country. The Massachusetts Land Bank was exceptionally 
unsafe, for its bank notes had no effective security. But 
the suppression of the bank in 1741 rankled and was a 
factor in the revolution a quarter of a century later. In 
1751 Parliament prohibited, save for war and great emer- 
gencies, paper money in the four New England colonies, 
where the evils were greatest, and thirteen years later 
enacted a more drastic prohibition applying to all of the 
colonies, though treasury notes, not legal tender, might still 
be issued for short periods anticipatory to taxes. This 
prohibition, coming at a time when the inflow of coin from 
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the Foreign West Indies was restricted, formed an impor- 
tant cause of the Revolutionary War. 

Attempted Restriction of Western Settlements.—Y ears 
before 1775 hardy pioneers were occasionally pushing to 
the west, but some English interests viewed this movement 
with concern, for thereby the Indians might be antagonized 
and the fur trade decreased. The Royal Proclamation of 
1763, therefore, forbade settlements to the west of the 
Appalachians or upon lands to which the Indians had valid 
claims. And in spite of noisy colonial complaints this 
policy was followed. But Daniel Boone came to Kentucky 
as early as 1769 and within the next three years James 
Robertson and John Sevier had settlements in the Watauga 
Valley. 

Attempted Taxation—Among the specific acts which 
aroused intense colonial opposition were: the Molasses Act, 
the Sugar Act, the Stamp Act, the Townshend Acts, the 
Intolerable Acts, and the Quebee Act. In 1733, Parla- 
ment, moved by the desire to force the colonies to’ buy 
from the English West Indies rather than from the Foreign 
West Indies where prices were frequently lower, imposed 
a duty of nine pence a gallon on rum, six pence a gallon 
on molasses, and five shillings a hundred weight on sugar 
brought from the non-English West Indies. The laws were 
unenforced and smuggling was common. But in 1764 by 
the Sugar Act Parliament forbade the importation of rum 
from the Foreign West Indies, left the duty on raw sugar 
at the old rate but increased that on the refined article to 
twenty-two shillings, and reduced that on molasses from 
six pence a gallon to three. Two years later the duty on 
molasses was reduced to one penny a gallon and that rate 
was levied on all molasses. 

In 1765 the Stamp Act levied a tax on wills, deeds, 
mortgages, notes, college diplomas, newspapers, pamphlets, 
and all official and public documents. Rioting, the Stamp 
Act Congress, and non-importation agreements, or the 
refusal to buy English products, led to the repeal of the 
measure in 1766. The colonists in their joy over repeal 
overlooked the declaratory clause, which asserted the right 
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of Parliament to tax the colonists. But the next year they 
felt its application in the Townshend Acts, which provided 
for trial of revenue cases in America without jury, declared 
general writs of assistance legal, provided for commis- 
sioners of customs to reside in American ports, suspended 
the legislature of New York for failure to provide for 
British troops, and levied duties on tea, glass, wine, oil, 
paper, and painters’ colors imported into the colonies. An- 
other non-importation agreement in 1769 and changes in 
English polities led to the repeal of most duties, with the 
notable exception of tea. Still, the duty was only three 
pence and George IIT prevailed upon Parliament to repeal 
the heavy duty in England. The colonists could, therefore, 
buy tea, after paying the colonial duty, for a lower price 
than they were giving for the tea smuggled in from 
Holland. But the colonists did not relish sugar-coated pills. 
And so the tea consigned to Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Annapolis, and Charleston was either sent back 
home or destroyed. At Boston 342 chests of tea, worth 
about fifty thousand dollars, were dumped into Boston 
Harbor, December 16, 1773. 

Intolerable Acts—Whigs now joined with Tories to 
punish Boston, for one of their most sacred rights, private 
property, had been violated. The Boston Port Bill closed 
the harbor to external commerce and moved the customs 
house to Salem. The Regulating Act prohibited town 
meetings without the governor’s consent, save for the elec- 
tion of regular officers, increased the power of the royal 
officials, and set up the doctrine that a charter eranted by 
the Crown could be altered at will by Parliament. The 
Administration of Justice Act allowed the trial of colonials 
for capital crime in England and assured to British officers 
and soldiers who had made themselves liable to Massa- 
chusetts law, as in the Boston Massacre, a trial in the home 
country or Nova Scotia. 

The fourth of the Intolerable Acts of 1774 was the Quar- 
tering Act which provided for the quartering of troops on 
the colonies, chiefly Massachusetts, and authorized the 
governor to designate public buildings to be used as bar- 
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racks by the troops. Ten years earlier such an act had 
caused difficulty, for the burden was unfairly distributed 
and friction was invited. In Massachusetts on March 5, 
1770, an unruly crowd had assaulted a soldier on sentry 
duty. Reénforcements came for the soldier and for the 
crowd and resulted in the so-called ‘‘Boston Massacre.’’ 
The troops were sent away at the time in order to avoid 
war, for Governor Hutchinson could not deny Samuel 
Adams’ words: ‘‘There are three thousand people yonder 
at the town meeting and the country is rising; night is 
coming on, and we must have our answer.’’ Another quar- 
tering act thus poured oil on the still glowing coals of 
1770. 

Closely related to the Intolerable Acts was the Quebec 
Act intended to lessen discontent in Canada by allowing 
judgment under the old French civil law and by guaran- 
teeing freedom of worship. But it struck a blow at the 
land claims of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and 
Virginia by annexing the territory between the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers and Great Lakes to Canada. 

Smuggling.—Armed opposition to England had been in 
the air for some time. In 1768 a mob of Bostonians abused 
customs officials who had seized Hancock’s sloop, Liberty, 
for law violations. Four years later smugglers, or their 
sympathizers, burned the Gaspee off the coast of Rhode 
Island because its officer had been especially zealous in 
enforcing the law. According to D. A. Wells nine-tenths 
of the colonial merchants and one-fourth of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were smugglers. The 
fiery speeches of James Otis and Patrick Henry and the 
work of the committees of correspondence prepared the 
way for armed resistance. 

The Final Break.—With the colonists already in the 
mood for rebellion, sincere in the belief that they were 
taxed without representation, and utterly immune from the 
suggestion that other English subjects were as truly un- 
represented as they, drastic action was unavoidable. The 
First Continental Congress meeting at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5, 1774, and representing all of the colonies save 
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Georgia, where the Tory governor had blocked the way, 
drew up a Declaration of Rights and Grievances, a peti- 
tion to the king, and the American Association. The first 
asserted the rights of Englishmen and condemned eleven 
specifie acts of Parliament. The second petitioned the king 
to right their wrongs and the third provided another sus- 
pension of commerce, forbidding importations from Eng- 
land after December 1, 1774, the importation of slaves 
after December 1, 1775, and the exportation of all products 
except tobacco and rice to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
West Indies after September 10, 1775. The English Par- 
liament paid little heed to the pleas of Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke for reconciliation. A few changes in taxation were 
made, but the Continental Congress rejected them because 
Parliament did not renounce ‘‘the pretended right to tax 
us.’’ Parliament, moreover, cut off New England and a 
little later all colonies except Georgia, which had refused 
to accept the boycott provisions, from all trade save with 
the British Isles and the British West Indies. It also for- 
bade the New Englanders to fish along any part of the 
North American coast. 

Driven to revolt by the rejection of their requests, the 
colonists resorted to arms. Then came the well-known war 
for independence lasting from 1775 to 1783. The struggle 
raged with varying fortunes between a loosely organized 
confederacy and a powerful nation which, however, had 
to transport all its men and supplies across two thousand 
miles of water, by sailing vessels. The aid of France, 
granted after Saratoga and especially effective at Yorktown 
in 1781, eventually turned the tide in favor of the colonists. 

Acquisitions of Territory.—The Treaty of Paris in 1783 
gave American independence and an area of nearly nine 
hundred thousand square miles counting the drainage basin 
of the Red River of the North, not included in any acces- 
sion. Since that date our contiguous territory has been 
increased to over three million square miles and our non- 
contiguous territory to nearly a fourth as much. The orig- 
inal territory was settled, and Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
the Oregon claim in part, the Mexican Cession, Gadsden 
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Purchase, Alaska, the Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico, Guam, Samoa, Tutuila, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Danish West Indies have been added, 
It is with the story of these acquisitions that we are inter- 
ested in this chapter, though we must also consider their 
settlement as well as that of the territory between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi. 

Early Settlements or Acquisitions.—Daniel Boone and 
other hardy pioneers had pushed across the Appalachians 
prior to and during the Revolutionary War in spite of the 
king’s proclamation, the dangers from Indians, and the. 
harshness of frontier conditions. Settlements were first 
made south of the Ohio, and in 1792 Kentucky was ad- 
mitted as a state and four years later Tennessee. The first 
settlement in Ohio was made at Marietta in July, 1788, 
but not until 1803 did Ohio enter the union. And in that 
same year the vast stretch of Louisiana, about the size of 
the original territory and from which fourteen states have 
since been carved in whole or in part, was added. 

Navigation of Mississippi—tor years the navigation of 
the Mississippi and the right of deposit at its mouth had 
been an important question, for the Westerners sent their 
products to New Orleans and then on to the Atlantic sea- 
board because of the heavy charges of transportatis> ¢ver 
the mountains. By the Treaty of Paris England guaran- 
teed to the United States the right of navigation which she 

7 had received from Spain, but that action was not binding 
on Spain and during the troubled period of the Confedera- 
tion and the early years of Washington’s administration 
the western waters threatened both civil and foreign war. 
At an opportune time, however, 1795, Thomas Pinckney 
negotiated a treaty with Spain which gave us the right to 
navigate fully and freely the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the further right to transship from river boats 
to ocean-going vessels at New Orleans or some other port 
free of duty. In October, 1802, Morales, the Spanish in- 
tendant at New Orleans, perhaps acting on instructions 
from Madrid, withdrew this right, and thus closed the river 
to a trade which at that time amounted to two-fifths of our 
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exports. Although the river was reopened, action on the 
part of Jefferson seemed necessary to prevent civil war, 
and Napoleon, who had received the region from Spain by 
the Treaty of San Ildefonso, was approached. With the 
efforts of our agents—James Monroe, Robert R. Livingston, 
and Charles Pinckney—we are not intimately concerned ; 
nor in Napolecn’s vacillation and changing European 
politics are we interested. Our interest is, rather, in the 
broadening offer of Napoleon and the acquisition of the 
vast territory of some 828,000 square miles. The doubling 
of our area is more significant than Napoleon’s broken faith 
with Spain or Jefferson’s constitutional scruples, or our 
own boundary dispute with Spain. For approximately 
$11,250,000, deducting $3,750,000 which went to satisfy 
American claims, or about two cents an acre, we obtained 
a territory which now contains about a fifth of our popu- 
lation, though it then held perhaps not more than fifty 
thousand people. 

Effects of Louisiana Purchase.—One of the immediate 
effects of the purchase was the stimulus applied to western 
exploration and settlement. Jefferson had long been inter- 
ested in the West and as early as 1783 he had suggested to 
George Rogers Clark that he form a party ‘‘to explore the 
country from the Mississippi to California.’’ After the 
territory had been acquired, he asked Congress for an 
appropriation of $2,500 ‘‘to send intelligent officers with 
ten or twelve men to explore even to the western ocean’’ 
and to study the peoples, botany, geology, and zoology of 
the region. With Jefferson’s private secretary, Meriwether 
Lewis, in command, and with George Rogers Clark’s 
younger brother, William Clark, as lieutenant, a small 
expedition of hardy and well-trained men left the mouth 
of the Missouri in the spring of 1804. The party followed 
the Missouri to its source, crossed the mountains, and 
descended the Columbia River to the ocean, which was 
reached in the summer of the next year. After a winter 
at the mouth of the Columbia, the expedition returned by 
much the same route and reached St. Louis, 
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mouth of the Columbia River in 1792, the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark gave us the best claim to the region, a 
claim considerably strengthened when John Jacob Astor 
founded Astoria in 1811. 

Another exploring party was at work during the period 
of Lewis and Clark. Captain Zebulon Pike, in search of the 
sources of the Mississippi, went several miles beyond the 
Falls of St. Anthony, but was handicapped by the deep 
snow. A year later Pike explored the Southwest from the 
Arkansas to the Rio Grande and fastened his name on 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado. 

Florida.—As intimated in a previous topic we inherited 
a boundary dispute with Spain when we bought Louisiana 
from France, for with little or no ground we claimed that 
Florida was a part of the original Louisiana (1682-1763) 
and had been included in the transfer from Spain to France 
and by France to the United States. Spain insisted that 
the transaction of 1803 had nothing to do with the bound- 
aries of French Louisiana, for she had obtained West 
* Florida by the Treaty of Paris in 1783 and had never 
given it up. The Floridas had long been a reeking ulcer 
in the side of the United States, for Indians, escaped slaves 
and criminals, pirates and robbers used it as a base for 
making raids of pillage and murder into near-by settle- 
ments and as an asylum to which they could retreat im- 
mune from punishment. In 1810 President Madison 
ordered the seizure of West Florida as far as the Perdido 
River and early in the next year Congress authorized the 
seizure of East Florida as well. But because England 
objected to the latter especially Madison disavowed the 
acts of his agents and withdrew the American troops in 
1813. 

During the War of 1812 England used the Floridas as a 
base of supplies, Spain even proving unable to prevent the 
Indians from attacking the citizens of the United States. 
Monroe finally, December, 1817, ordered Andrew Jackson 
to follow the Seminole Indians into Spanish territory. 
Jackson obeyed with alacrity. Moreover, he reduced Gads- 
den, St. Marks, and Pensacola, and executed two British 
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subjects who were charged with inciting negroes and In- 
dians to various acts of murder and pillage; by the close 
of May, 1818, he left Florida a conquered territory. 

With Jackson’s condemnation by most of the leaders 
and his defense by John Quincy Adams we are little con- 
cerned here, but with Adams’s influence on Monroe and the 
demand that Spain fulfill her treaty obligations or relin- 
quish control of the Floridas we are concerned. Spain, 
still suffering from the effects of the Napoleonic struggles 
and with Chile, Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, and New 
Granada (Colombia) in revolt, was in no condition to main- 
tain order in Florida; hence she ceded the region to the 
United States when the latter agreed to assume about five 
million dollars of claims which were due to its citizens for 
commercial injuries inflicted during the Napoleonic 
struggles. This treaty, moreover, fixed the western bound- 
ary of the Louisiana purchase at a line drawn north 
from the mouth of the Sabine River to the Red River, which 
it followed to the hundredth meridian of longitude, then 
it turned north to the Arkansas River, which it followed 
to its source, then once more went north to the forty- 
second parallel of latitude which it followed due west to 
the Pacific. Florida did not become a state until 1845. 

Settlement of Territory—Before taking up other aequi- 
sitions it will be necessary to refer to the development of 
territory already acquired. By the Ordinance of LIST; 
which Daniel Webster eulogized so highly, provision had 
been made for the lands north of the Ohio, and in 1808, 
as already noted, Ohio entered the union. By 1848 all the 
other states in this region had been formed: Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. To the south, also, new 
states were being formed, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Arkansas all being admitted by 1836. 

To reach the new corn, wheat, and cotton lands the 
Kasterners made use of Indian trails or eut roads, or floated 
down the rivers on crude barges or rafts. On the wagon 
roads some walked, others rode on horseback, and still 
wih were Often hn rg Coens 

: , or oxen; the families 
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went singly or in groups, at times joyfully, at times sor- 
rowfully, at times easily, at times painfully, but on they 
went to the new home with their scanty belongings and 
small store of hard-earned cash for the land office. In 
general, the southern planters had an easier time and better 
outfit than the Northerners, but many Southerners went 
on foot and instances are on record where father and son 
drew a cart, as would horses. Less disagreeable, though 
more dangerous, was the river travel where, by means of 
large rafts, hay, horses, cows, pigs, chickens, plows, wagons, 
farmyard, and home were floated to the new place of 
abode. In the words of Judge James Hall: 


Tn this manner these people travel at a slight expense. They 
bring their own provisions; their raft floats with the current; 
and honest Jonathan, surrounded with his scolding, grunting, 
squalling, and neighing dependents, floats to the point proposed 
without leaving his own fireside; and on his arrival there, may 
step on shore with his house, and commence business, like a cer- 
tain grave personage, who, on his marriage with a rich widow, 
said he had “nothing to do but to walk in and hang up his hat.”* 


In the settlement of the western country, according to 
J. M. Peck, a western missionary and pioneer, three dis- 
tinct waves of migration were found: first, the pioneers 
who depended largely on the natural vegetation and their 
rifles ; second, the settlers, who purchased the land, cleared 
the fields, laid out roads and bridges, and erected log 
houses; and third, the capitalists or men of enterprise, who 
erected spacious towns and cities and wore the costliest and 
most fashionable of clothes. The pioneers were clothed in 
hunting shirts, waistcoats, and pantaloons of rough stuff, 
frequently leather; the most characteristic clothing of the 
women were cotton gowns and sunbonnets. Even yet in 
some sections of the country examples of the old log houses 
with their clapboard roofs, puncheon floors, crude clap- 
board shutters, and wooden hinges and latches may be 
found. Equally crude were the split-slab tables and chairs, 
the clapboard shelves, the pewter plates, the hunting knives, 


1See Letters from the West [London, 1828] 87, 88. 
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the home-made beds, the wooden pins for holding clothes, 
and the sleeping of men and women, relatives and visitors, 
in the same room. Mr. Peck gives a vivid picture of a 
typical frontier home: 


Our landlady having nothing in the shape of a table substi- 
tuted a box. On this she spread a cloth that might have an- 
swered any other purpose than a table cloth. The table furniture 
was various. For knives two or three hunting knives answered. 
The plates were broken or melted pewter ones, except a single 
earthen one with a notch broken out, which with a broken fork, 
was placed for the “stranger” to use. We could readily have 
excused the kind old lady for this extra trouble; for being dim 
sighted in washing, or more strictly in wiping it, she had left 
the print of her fingers on the upper surface. 

The viands now only need description to complete this accurate 
picture of real squatter life. The rancid bacon when boiled 
could have been detected by a fotid atmosphere across the yard 
had there been one. The snap-beans, as an accompaniment, were 
not half-boiled. The sour butter milk taken from the churn, 
where the milk was kept throughout the whole season, as it came 
from the cow was “no go!” The article on which the traveller 
made a hearty breakfast, past ten o’clock in the morning, was 
the corn boiled in fair water. 

According to the universal custom among the squatter race, 
the men ate first, the women followed, and, if the company were 
numerous, the youngsters and children followed in regular suc- 
cession. 

We give this portraiture as a fair specimen of hundreds of 


families we found scattered over the extreme settlement in 
1818-19.? 


Although the buildings and life just pictured have been 
duplicated in our subsequent history and are still known, 
buildings, furniture, and general conditions of life con- 
tinued to improve as the country became settled. By 1845, 
the date of our next acquisition of territory, the region 
east of the Mississippi was fairly well Settled, and travel by 
means of wagon roads, river and canal, and railroads had 
begun. 


?See Babcock, Rufus. 


Memoir of John M : 
delphia, 1864] 102, 103. f John Mason Peck, D. D. [Phila- 
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Oregon Territory—During the forties the disputed 
Oregon territory threatened to involve us in grave diplo- 
matic difficulties with the English, who claimed the region 
on the score of settlements made by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. The United States, it will be recalled, claimed the 
territory because of Captain Robert Gray’s discovery of 
the mouth of the Columbia River in 1792, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, the settlement of Astoria by 
John Jacob Astor in 1811, and later because of the settle- 
ments in the Willamette River Valley in the early thirties. 
As early as 1818 the two claimants signed a treaty whereby 
they agreed to joint occupation for a period of ten years 
of the territory west of the Rockies between 42° and 
54° 40’, and this agreement, in spite of the demands of 
Thomas H. Benton and other radicals, was renewed indefi- 
nitely in 1829. Fifteen years later, the Democrats seized 
as their popular slogan for the election: ‘‘The reoccupa- 
tion of Oregon and the reannexation of Texas.’’ So far 
as Oregon was concerned this cry meant that it was already 
ours through discovery, settlement, and treaty. The elec- 
tion resulted in victory for the expansionists and President 
Polk in his first message to Congress, December, 1845, in- 
sisted that all of the territory up to 54° 40’, or the southern 
boundary of Alaska, was ours. Although ‘‘ Fifty-four 
forty or fight’’ became a popular ery, neither the president 
nor Congress, with Mexican affairs rapidly approaching a 
crisis subsequent to the annexation of Texas, had any inten- 
tion of going to war, and after a mutual attempt to throw 
the humiliation of yielding on the other, the line of the 
forty-ninth parallel was continued to the sea as the 
boundary. 

Texas.—The campaign slogan of 1844 implied that 
Texas had really belonged to Louisiana and had been 
weakly returned to Spain in 1819. Two years after its 
surrender to Spain Mexico revolted, but the government 
of the new republic over its outlying possessions was very 
weak. Texas fretted incessantly under its Mexican yoke 
and especially so because of the large number of Americans 
who, attracted by fertile land at a tenth the price paid in 
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the United States and by the large prospects of gain, had 
settled in the region. By 1830 twenty thousand Americans 
had gone to Texas. In that year President Bustamante 
stopped further immigration from the United States and 
subjected Texas with her Protestant religion, representa- 
tive government, and freedom of speech and press to the 
Catholic officers of the smaller province of Coahuila, an 
action which made fulfilment of Alexis de Toequeville’s 
prophecy unavoidable, namely, that Texas would revolt 
from Mexico. The Texans petitioned Mexico for separa- 
tion from Coahuila in 1833, but she rephed with an army 
and navy. Three years later, March 2, 1836, Texas de- 
clared her independence and drove out the troops. Al- 
though Santa Anna defeated the Texans in minor 
engagements and made his name infamous by such cruel 
acts as the massacre of 166 Texans at the Alamo, he was 
vanquished and captured by General Sam Houston at the 
San Jacinto River, April 21, 1836. The Texas Republic 
was declared, Houston elected president, and a typical 
American constitution adopted. Because all of the sixty- 
eight thousand settlers, save perhaps eighteen thousand, 
were Americans, legislature and people alike voted for 
annexation to the United States. 

Before Texas had won her independence attempts had 
been made to purchase the region from Mexico. In 1827 
John Quincey Adams had offered a million dollars for the 
territory, but failed, as did Andrew Jackson in his efforts 
in 1829 and 1835. When Mexico declined the last offer of 
five million, Jackson, so his enemies charged, urged his old 
friend Sam Houston to start the revolution which ended in 
Texan independence. But even if the charge is true Jack- 
son refused annexation, although Congress had voted to 
recognize Texan independence. Van Buren, too, was op- 
posed to the admission of Texas to the union. Daniel 
Webster was secretary of state during the early part of 
the Harrison-Tyler administration, and so annexation was 
still opposed. Upshur of Virginia, his successor, favored 
admission, but the treaty was delayed and Upshur was 
accidentally killed by a gun explosion on the Princeton, 
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February, 1844. J. C. Calhoun, an ardent annexationist, 
followed Upshur and after the election of 1844 Congress by 
joint resolution admitted Texas. Tyler signed the bill three 
days before Polk assumed office, but formal admission did 
not take place until late in 1845. 

The Mexican War and Its Results—The Texans greeted 
this action with acclaim, as did the South generally, but 
the question soon involved the United States in war with 
Mexico, which, smarting under the loss of a valuable prov- 
ince and its acquisition by a rival power, insisted on push- 
ing the southern and western boundaries of Texas north 
and east, a plan to which the United States, insistent on 
the Rio Grande rather than the Nueces boundary and more 
western territory, objected. Troops sent to the disputed 
region by both powers clashed and the war was on. But it 
was brief, the United States winning every important 
battle. The Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 1848, gave us 
about 529,000 square miles of territory, but in exchange 
we paid Mexico about $18,250,000. Five years after the 
war had closed, to salve our national conscience, so some 
critics insisted, we made the Gadsden Purchase for ten 
million dollars and thereby rounded out our boundary 
south of the Gila River by the acquisition of some thirty 
thousand square miles of territory. 

Summary.—By 1853 all our contiguous territory had 
thus been acquired. The following table summarizes: 


Area in 
Region Year Square Miles Method 
Original Territory 1783 892,135 Treaty of Paris 
NRO TISTANA geeeteie -ce 1803 827,987 Purchase — about $15,- 
000,000 
Ovid awe e cece 1819 72,101 Treaty and purchase— 
about $6,500,000 
NCXASHE lerstesies |< 1845 389,166 Annexation 
OREGON. © a. 0d dats ow 1846 286,541 Treaty 
PLEXIGANI Hd esas. 5's 1848 529,189 Treaty and $18,250,000 
Gadsden, foro 5:0:0.8). 1853 29,670 Purchase—$10,000,000 


Admission of States.—Before considering the acquisition 
of non-contiguous territory we shall note the westward 
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movement due to developing transportation facilities, im- 
proved machinery, and population growth. This movement, 
of course, is marked roughly by the admission of states. 
Florida and Texas entered the union in 1845. And within 
little more than a dozen years, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, 
Minnesota, and Oregon followed their example. The ad- 
mission of California was due to the gold discoveries, and 
that of the other states in large part to agricultural 
development. 

By 1860, the Mississippi was passed and the second tier 
of states beyond was entered. The frontier line, which 
marks off the districts having less than two people to the 
square mile from those which have more, was likewise 
pushed forward into central Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. As a continuous line from north to south it 
disappeared about 1880, but we still have regions of con- 
siderable magnitude with less than two people to the square 
mile. 

In 1861, after a bloody struggle had been stopped by an 
even bloodier one, Kansas entered the union, and two 
years later forty-eight union counties in western Virginia 
broke away and formed the new commonwealth of West 
Virginia. Nevada’s admission, rather premature, 1864, 
was due to silver discoveries and the need of more votes 
favorable to the Thirteenth Amendment. Three years later 
Congress admitted Nebraska over President Johnson’s veto 
and established negro suffrage, though, to be sure, the gen- 
eral western movement due to population growth was a 
factor. It is, nevertheless, interesting to note that the first 
four states admitted after 1860, as was the case with most 
before, were connected with the slavery question. 

In 1876 Colorado entered the union as a result of the 
general westward movement due in this case to the hope 
for gold discovered in 1852 and to the encouraging hope 
of the silver prospectors. During the next thirteen 
years the population of the Dakotas, Montana, and Wash- 
ington increased and all four territories were admitted as 
states in 1889. Although gold, or the hope for it, drew 
people to the Dakotas, copper to Montana, and coal to 
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Washington, perhaps the main influence was the agricul- 
tural and forest resources. The next year, 1890, Idaho and 
Wyoming entered the union; copper, gold, and silver hopes, 
together with agricultural and forest wealth had combined 
to draw adventurous settlers and immigrants to the new 
territories and had led eventually to statehood. Driven 
from Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, because of their extreme 
views on polygyny, more commonly called polygamy, and 
their political powers, the Mormons settled in Mexican 
Utah, 1847, only to come the next year under the jurisdic- 
tion of the country from whence they had fled. By hard 
work and careful irrigation they made the region near the 
Great Salt Lake ‘‘rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ In 
1857 there was a minor civil war when Buchanan appointed 
Alfred Cumming, a ‘‘Gentile,’’ to succeed Brigham Young. 
Mountain Meadows Massacre occurred in the same year, 
but twenty years passed before Bishop Lee, one of the 
leaders, was executed for leading Indians and Mormons 
against a party of emigrants on their way to California. 
Feeling remained strong, and not until 1896, after Utah 
had prohibited polygamy, was it granted statehood. 

By the close of the nineteenth century all the territories 
except three—Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona—had 
entered the union. Oklahoma, meaning ‘beautiful land,”’ 
was the heart of the Indian Territory and was purchased 
from the Indians in 1889; on April 22, at noon, it was 
thrown open to settlement and by night fifty thousand 
people were within its limits. In a few months, Guthrie, 
its capital, was a thriving city with all the modern im- 
provements, but not until 1907 was the new territory, 
formed by the union of Oklahoma and Indian territories, 
admitted to the union. Even though New Mexico was 
organized as a territory in 1850 and Arizona in 1863, 
growth was slow. Moreover, the lack of an immediate 
political urge and the presence of large numbers of Mexi- 
cans perhaps delayed admission; hence the two did not 
enter the union until 1912. 

Non-Contiguous Territory—Alaska.—The contiguous 
territory of the United States was acquired prior to the 
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Civil War. Large areas of outside territory have since 
been added, namely, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, the Tutuila Islands, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands. 

During the Civil War Russia, unlike England and 
France, befriended us, and so, when she asked us to pur- 
chase Alaska we turned a favorable ear to her proposals, 
though the region was apparently valuable for little else 
than seal fisheries. On March 30, 1867, Secretary Seward 
made the purchase of nearly 600,000 square miles of terri- 
tory for $7,200,000 in gold. Although the purchase was 
ridiculed as ‘‘Seward’s Folly,’’ a region of ice and snow fit 
only for polar bears, the wisdom of the secretary’s act has 
been abundantly justified, for the products of agriculture, 
mining, fishing, and lumbering have repaid the original 
investment many times. 

Hawaiian Islands.—As far back as 1854 the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States had been 
proposed. First as missionaries, then as farmers and mer- 
chants desirous of exploiting the coffee and sugar planta- 
tions our citizens had entered the region. In 1875 some 
grades of Hawaiian sugar had been allowed to enter the 
United States free of duty. In the islands Americans had 
civil and political rights and held responsible offices. In 
1893 some of these Americans helped depose Queen 
Lilinokalani, a bitter anti-American, on the ground that 
she had attempted ‘‘to overthrow the Constitution.’’ John 
L. Stevens, our minister, helped set up the provisional 
government by landing troops from the Boston; the islands 
were made an American protectorate; and our flag was 
floated over the government buildings, Shortly afterwards, 
February 15, 1893, President Harrison sent the annexation 
treaty, which provided for the payment of twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year to the deposed queen and the assum p- 
tion of the debt of two million, to the Senate. Because 
Harrison’s term expired before ratification occurred, 
Cleveland withdrew the treaty from the Senate and sent a 
special commissioner to the islands. His report led to the 
lowering of our flags and the offer to replace the deposed 
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queen on condition that she pardon all Americans who had 
taken part in the revolt. When she refused, Cleveland 
dropped the matter. The provisional government had 
little difficulty in maintaining itself and the lessons of the 
Spanish American War led to annexation by joint reso- 
lution, July, 1898. 

Spanish-American War.—For many years the United 
States had been interested in Cuba, prior to the Civil War 
the South desiring the region as slave territory. The Civil 
War ended that agitation, but American capital was inter- 
ested in the development of Cuba, American sympathy 
went out to the oppressed Cubans, and Cuban agents in the 
United States fanned the hatred of Spain, a hatred which 
could not be concealed after the publication of the stolen 
correspondence in which the Spanish minister, Senor de 
Lome, had characterized President McKinley as a ‘“cheap 
politician who truckled to the masses.’’ <A little later it 
blazed out in all its fury when the Maine with two officers 
and 266 men went to the bottom of Havana Harbor. The 
blood of thousands, chiefly Spanish, and the exploits of 
Dewey, Sampson, Schley, Shafter and Roosevelt helped 
stifle the conflagration. By the peace signed at Paris, 
December 10, 1898, Spain ceded to the United States Porto 
Rico, Guam, and the Philippine Islands and agreed to 
withdraw from Cuba. The Spanish commissioners objected 
to the discussion of the Philippines in the peace negotia- 
tions, but McKinley and his advisers insisted that if we 
returned the islands to Spain we would surrender them to 
the cruelties from which we had rescued Cuba, would invite 
internal dissensions and the interposition of foreign na- 
tions, and urged that our growing trade interests in Japan 
and China necessitated the taking of a strong position in 
the East. Spain, consequently, reluctantly surrendered the 
Philippines for an indemnity of about twenty million dol- 
lars. Guam was seized as a way station on the route from 
Hawaii to Manila, and the next year, Wake Island, a low 
coral reef, was seized as a possible cable station, but Mid- 
way Island, a part of the Hawaiian group, was used for 
that purpose. 
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Samoan Islands.——The Samoan Islands with their rich 
verdure, ever-balmy climate and attractive people were 
occupied by Great Britain, Germany, and the United States 
under a tripartite agreement, which almost involved the 
last two powers in war in 1889. Bismarck, the German 
chancellor, dreaming of a colonial empire in the days when 
the world had been fairly well partitioned, schemed to oust 
both the English and the Americans. The German consul 
raised his national flag over Apia, the chief town, enthroned 
a new king, declared war on the rightful sovereign, and 
prepared to shell the towns which resisted. Blaine rushed 
American ships to Apia and the decks of the Opposing ves- 
sels were cleared for action on March 16, 1889, when a 
terrible typhoon capsized or beached the vessels and cooled 
the ardor of the would-be combatants. On sober second 
thought Germany yielded to Blaine’s firm dispatches and 
recognized the rights of England and the United States. 
When the division came in 1898, England having volun- 
tarily withdrawn, Germany received the two larger islands. 
The United States contented herself with five small islands 
to the east known as the Tutuila group. The largest island 
of the same name, about seventeen by five miles in extent, 
has an excellent crater harbor in Pago Pago which is prac- 
tically impregnable to attack. 

Panama.—One of our smallest but most valuable acquisi- 
tions is the Panama Canal Zone, As early as the first dis- 
covery of America, projects were broached relative to a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. Galvao, DeGomara, 
and Champlain made such Suggestions, but not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century did thought become very 
serious. In 1846, by a treaty with New Granada, or Co- 
lombia, we agreed in case of canal or railroad construction 
across the isthmus to offer the new transportation facilities 
on equal terms to all nations. After the discovery of gold 
in California and the admission of that state, the need 
became more urgent. Cornelius Vanderbilt and other 
American capitalists attempted to build a railroad, but 
came into conflict with the British, who were trying to con- 
trol the coast, and suffered the bombardment of an Atlantie 
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port which they were using as the eastern terminus. The 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 settled the difficulties tem- 
porarily by providing that both powers should guarantee 
the neutrality of any canal built, protect any company 
engaged in that work, and give up attempts at exclusive 
control, erection of fortifications, and acquisition of colonies 
in Central America. The French attempt, under Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the successful constructor of the Suez Canal, 
proved a failure. The Spanish-American War with the 
fourteen thousand-mile voyage of the Oregon brought home 
the immediate need of a canal, and in December, 1901, 
John Hay, Secretary of State, secured the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. In the struggle over the Panama 
and Nicaragua routes, Congress finally voted in favor of 
the former on condition that the route could be obtained 
‘‘within a reasonable time.’’ 

President Roosevelt had little difficulty in buying out 
the French Panama Company for $40,000,000, but Co- 
lombia rejected the $10,000,000 and the $250,000 yearly 
rental offered for a narrow strip of land across the isthmus. 
The next political move which put us in control at Panama 
sheds no luster on the name of the United States. A revo- 
lution to which our state department seems to have been 
privy took place in Panama on November 3, 1903, and a 
week later Bunau-Varilla, the representative of the Panama 
Republic, was in Washington. On November 18 the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty, practically the same as the Hay- 
Herran Treaty, except that we bought the ten-mile strip 
outright, was negotiated. With the later tolls dispute with 
England, amicably settled, by charging the vessels of the 
United States tolls also, and with the long negotiations 
finally culminating in the agreement to pay $25,000,000 to 
Colombia, we are not here interested. Our immediate con- 
cern is merely in the acquisition of the important tropical 
territory. 

Virgin Islands——The completion of the Panama Canal 
at an expenditure of $400,000,000 and its opening to com- 
merce August 15, 1914, led to the acquisition of strategic 
islands near its entrance. The United States for some 
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time had been negotiating with Denmark for the acquisition 
of its West India possessions, and on March 31, 1917, suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the Virgin Islands for $25,000,000. 
The importance attached to these islands is apparent when 
we note the price per acre for our acquisitions; Alaska cost 
a little less than 2 cents and Louisiana a little more, the 
Mexican Cession cost about 4.5 cents, Florida came to about 
17, lands bought from Texas to 26, the Philippines to 27, 
the Gadsden Purchase to 34, and Panama, if the purchase 
price be placed at $35,000,000, to $125.43. But the Virgin 
Islands cost more than double the price paid for Panama, 
or $262.16 an acre, a higher value than that of the Iowa 
farm land, the highest-priced farm land in the union. 
Truly it was an exorbitant price to pay for a ‘‘bay rum 
factory.’’? 

Summary.—The following table shows, by way of sum- 
mary, the acquisition of our main non-contiguous territory : 


Area 
in Square 
Territory Date Miles Method 
IME aches ain serene 1867 590,884 Purchased from Russia 
for $7,200,000 
TL aw ald Seersey as carne: 1898 6,449 Annexed by treaty 
Gismen isin <<<. 1899 210 Seized following war 
with Spain 
FE OVEO RIGO tes ci kia cela 1899 3,435 War with Spain 
Philippine Islands ... 1899 115,026 War with Spain and 
$20,000,000 
Samoan Islands (Tu- 
tuila Group) ...... 1900 77 ~=Treaty 
Panama Canal Zone. .1903-04 436 Treaty with Panama— 


$10,000,000 and in- 

demnity to Colombia 
apy —$25,000,000 
Wiigeabn MEME 554606 1917 149 Purehase from Den- 


mark for $25,000,000 


*See Smith, J. R. North America [Harcourt. RB 
New York, 1925] 735. satiate 2S 
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CHAPTER III 
POPULATION GROWTH 


Seventeenth Century Growth—wWhen we think of the 
120,000,000 people in continental United States at the 
present time (1927) we wonder at the marvelous growth 
in little more than three centuries, a growth slow at first, 
then rapid, and again slow. 

In the days of the struggling Jamestown settlers and the 
sturdy Pilgrims many people hesitated to flee from ills 
known to those unknown, for though home conditions were 
bad, the climate, soil, and resources of the new country 
were practically unknown. The uncertainties of the new 
land coupled with the immobility of labor and the rigors of 
frontier life such as crude clothing, poor buildings, wild 
animals, savage Indians, apparently trackless forests, the 
high death rate through exposure and lack of medical 
skill, the tales of suffering sent home in pessimistic letters 
or narrated by disappointed settlers, the Parliamentary 
struggle, the objections of the English government to emi- 
gration, the failure to find gold and silver in paying quan- 
tities, and the religious intolerance and bigotry in some of 
the colonies, all operated to keep the rate of population 
growth low. In 1640, consequently, not more than 25,000 
whites were found in British North America, perhaps 
three-fifths of whom were in New England and most of the 
remainder in Virginia. Twenty years later the population 
had trebled, with Virginia and Maryland the greatest 
gainers, for they then held about half of the total. In 1688 
the number of settlers was less than 200,000, according to 
Bancroft and Dexter, and at the close of the century was, 
if De Bow is right, in the neighborhood of 262,000, or about 
the 1920 population of Denver, 
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In the latter half of the seventeenth century, as just 
noted, the population increased more rapidly, for climate, 
soil, and resources became known; the rigors and discom- 
forts of life declined ; beasts, forests, and Indians gave less 
trouble; reports grew more satisfactory; religious tolera- 
tion developed in a few of the colonies; and farming, fish- 
ing, and commerce became sources of affluence if not of 
wealth. 

Eighteenth Century Growth.—Growth in the eighteenth 
century was rapid, for the abundance of free land removed 
an economic check to propagation. Children were desired, 
for they could aid in the home work and when grown could 
obtain land at small expense near their parents. The cost 
of living, moreover, was not a handicap, for, in general, 
money wages were good and prices low, and in the colonial 
economy a family produced practically everything that it 
needed for its own use. The natural increase was thus 
high; so, too, immigration helped out to a minor extent. 

Benjamin Franklin, Peter Kalm, and numerous other 
writers comment on the large size of the American families. 
The former, writing about the time of the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War, declared that if in Europe there 
was one marriage yearly for each hundred persons there 
were two here and that if in Europe there were four births 
to a marriage there were eight here. Reckoning the average 
age of marriage at twenty, Franklin believed that our popu- 
lation doubled every twenty years. Kalm, a Swedish scien- 
tist, cited numerous instances of large families. In 1731 
Marie Hazard, a New Englander, died at the age of a hun- 
dred; she had had five hundred children, grandchildren, 
great grandchildren, and great-great grandchildren, of 
whom 205 were alive at the time of her death, and one of 
them, a granddaughter, had been a grandmother for fifteen 
years. Eleven years later Sarah Furman, another New 
Englander, died at Trenton, New Jersey, aged ninety- 
seven; she left 260 living descendants, namely, 5 children, 
61 grandchildren, 182 great grandchildren, and 12 great- 
great grandchildren. 

If Bancroft is correct, a population of 500,000 was first 
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reached in 1721, 1,000,000 in 1743, and 2,000,000 in 1767. 
Estimates made by Bancroft, Pitkin, and Dexter vary 
slightly, but all seem to show a population of 1,000,000 
people, presumably white, by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. According to De Bow, the 1775 population of the 
colonies was approximately 2,750,000, or about the same as 
that of Chicago in 1923. Of the total about 500,000 were 
negroes. Virginia, with 300,000 whites and 280,000 negroes, 
was easily first; Massachusetts, with 352,000 whites, and 
Pennsylvania, with 341,000, vied for second place. 

The Revolutionary War probably retarded the popula- 
tion growth somewhat by removing husbands from the 
home and by checking the rate of marriage, but when the 
Treaty of Paris was signed in 1783, the population was 
perhaps close to 3,250,000. 

The Census.—One of the provisions of the Constitution 
apportioned representation in the House and direct taxes 
in proportion to the population, and so, for the first time 
in history, the taking of a census periodically became neces- 
sary. Article 1, Section 3, reads in part: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 


Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term 


of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. . . . 


eae - 
Since that provision was made, fourteen census reports 
have been made with the following results: 


Per Cent 
Increase 
Year Population Density for Deeade 
7-9 Se eee 3,929,214 4.5 
a ReLOKDR aberrant 5,308,483 6.1 Bdul: 
a ReHMO) . Geaeas os, a 7,239,881 4.3 36.4 
1820 


ScoogrerOiey: 9,638,453 5.5 33.1 
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Per cent 

Increase 
Year Population Density for Decade 
IRSBIO soc ecceree 12,866,020 (3) Sass) 
iT ee 17,069,453 9.7 32.7 
eee 23,191,876 7.9 35.9 
ASCO Hans co 31,443,321 10.6 BOO 
INSHAUE” Asdecetas eee 39,818,449 13.0 26.6 
SS ree ters -cren 50,155,783 16.9 26.0 
S90 Rr aere..ne oe 62,947,714 21,2 25.5 
OO OMRON cress 75,994,575 25.6 20.7 
THAI): Ak eee 91,972,266 30.9 21.0 
OZ OM Pets Betteres 105,710,620 Bou 14.9 


Rate of Growth.—A glance at the table will show that 
prior to the Civil War the population doubled every twenty- 
five years, at a rate near the colonial growth. The increase 
varied little from a third each decade during the first 
seventy years, for free land was still abundant and re- 
mained so until about 1880; hence, the economic check to 
propagation did not operate, for the natural increase was 
easily provided with land and the cost of living was low. 
The Civil War slowed up the population growth because 
millions of fathers or potential fathers were taken from 
the homes, hundreds of thousands killed or erippled in 
battle, immigration checked, and the ordinary death rate 
materially increased. From 1860 to 1890 the gain was 
little more than a fourth each decade; from 1890 to 1910, 
it was only a fifth; and from 1910 to 1920, little over a 
seventh. So, although for the last fifty years our increase 
has averaged over a million a year, the net increase 1910- 
1920 was less than from 1900 to 1910. The most striking 
population characteristic, consequently, is the retarded rate 
of gain. 

Causes of Retarded Rate of Growth.—The causes of this 
lessening rate of increase are varied: higher standards, 
practical disappearance of free land, improved machinery, 
slow immigration, influenza, war, high cost of living, pleas- 
ure, growing independence of women, education, sterility, 
and vice. Many people are beginning to realize that it is 
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better to follow France’s example than China’s, that a few 
children properly reared and socialized are infinitely pref- 
erable to double that number improperly reared and half- 
socialized, nay, that it is a crime to bring children into the 
world in order to gratify a sensual passion, when they 
cannot be cared for. Limitation of births is furthered by 
the practical disappearance of the best free land; no longer 
are children so essential to the clearing and cultivation of 
the farms, no longer is good land in large amounts to be 
obtained for the desire. Moreover, on the farms which have 
already been cleared labor is not so essential, for labor- 
saving machinery has been introduced on a large scale. 

Our immense numerical increase, 1900-1910, was due in 
large part to immigration, but since that date war and 
legislation have combined to reduce the gain. The number 
of deaths in the registration area of the United States, 
which then included about three-fourths of the population, 
jumped from 1,066,711 in 1917 to 1,445,158 in 1918 ; deaths 
from influenza increased from less than 13,000 to over 
234,000, and deaths from diseases of the respiratory system 
grew from less than 134,000 to over 245,000. Of course, 
many of these victims were fathers and mothers and pros- 
pective founders of homes, and so the population was not 
alone less by actual deaths but by the loss of the children 
who might have entered the homes. Of a similar effect was 
the war which cost us well over a hundred thousand in 
known dead and removed hundreds of thousands of men in 
the prime of life from the home for an indefinite period and 
caused other thousands, the fathers of future generations, 
to postpone marriage. 

The thoughtful have likewise been restrained by the 
rising cost of living. Men have asked themselves, ‘‘Can I 
support that girl the way her father does?”’ and women 
have pondered, ‘‘Can he give me the pleasures dad does?’’ 
Possibly the couple postpones marriage and thus helps 
reduce the national birth rate; then, too, numerous married 
people, by methods both moral and immoral, limit the 


number of their offspring because of the high cost of living 


and their desire to maintain or elevate their standard of 
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life. But one of the most potent causes in the lowered 
birth rate is selfish pleasure worship. Many couples who 
are able to rear properly several children refuse to do so 
because such an action would interfere materially with the 
perverted idea of a good time; hence they whirl on in their 
giddy round of pleasure and lavish their affections on some - 
good-for-nothing poodle or other pet whose caress is more 
highly esteemed than that of a child. If, as a widely known 
sociologist, Professor E. A. Ross, insists, two automobiles 
displace one child, the automobile is not an unmixed 
blessing. 

Still another factor in the declining birth rate is the 
augmenting importance of women in economic life, for this 
makes for independence and so lessens the inclination to 
share authority with another in the home. Moreover, this 
ability of women to make a living or a career increases the 
divorce rate, long the highest in the civilized world and 
now perhaps one-seventh as high as our marriage rate, and 
consequently lessens births. Furthermore, the woman’s 
movement in politics has had a similar effect on the home. 
So, too, the advocacy of the ‘‘American Idea,’’ or two 
children to the family, has retarded growth. The spread 
of education among the women seems to operate as a check 
on the birth rate because a majority of them do not marry ; 
when marriage takes place among the educated, the birth 

yrate is apparently higher than among the wealthy unedu- 
cated with whom they associate. Apparently also physio- 
logical causes operate to produce sterility in American 
women, a sterility greater than that found in any other 
civilized country, and probably due to social conditions 
which produce exhaustion and physical degeneracy, mani- 
fested first of all in the women. Another cause, over- 
exaggerated it is hoped, but nevertheless very important, 
is vice. According to some authorities a fifth of the mar- 
riages in the United States are sterile, and one-half of the 
childless marriages are due to venereal diseases. A high 
percentage of the young men of this country contract sex 
vices prior to marriage and disseminate venereal diseases 
among innocent women and children. The results, which 
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might be avoided by the insistence on a clean bill of health 
from a reputable physician, are broken homes, sterile mar- 
riages, and a high infant mortality. 

Rate of Growth in Various Sections—Obviously some 
regions of the United States have increased far more 
rapidly in population than have others. This has been 
especially true of the newer regions which often doubled or 
increased several-fold within a single decade because of the 
low cost of living, abundance of free land, exodus from 
older states, immigration from Europe and other causes. 
The citation of figures would be dry, for few states besides 
Towa, 1900-1910, Nevada at various times, especially 1910- 
1920, and New Hampshire and Mississippi, 1910-1920, have 
lost in population. Of course, many of the older New 
England States, notably New Hampshire and Vermont, 
registered almost negligible gains in entire decades. Prior 
to the Civil War the western states as a whole gained three 
times as rapidly as the eastern states; later decades, how- 
ever, tended to show a nearer approximation to equality in 
the rate of growth for the sections, Even at that, while 
the population of the whole country increased two and a 
halffold, 1860-1900, three sections did not double—New 
England, the South Atlantic, and the East South Central; 
during the same period the West South Central almost 
quadrupled, the West North Central increased fivefold, the 
Pacifie States more than fivefold, and the Rocky Mountain 
States over ninefold. In the next two decades the popula- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain and Pacifie States doubled, 
which is true of no other group of states. For the country 
as a whole the increase was little over a third, or a percent- 
age about the same as any single decade prior to the Civil 
War. But even though the growth west of the Mississippi 
was much greater measured in percentage than east of the 
river, about three-fourths of the population resided east 
of that river and of the seven leading states, all shown in 
the graph, only Texas was west of the river. The popula- 
tion of the six, exclusive of Texas, was approximately two- 
eee ne union. Of the next three states, Cali- 

, Miss , and New Jersey, the only ones with more 
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than three million people, two are west of the Mississippi. 
The ten states held slightly more than half the population 
of the country. 
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Cuart No. 1. PoruLatioN GRowTH OF SELECTED STATES. 


Certain Terms Defined.—Of course, the western settle- 
ments had a marked effect on the center of population, 
which, as defined in census terms, is the point where the 
country, if flattened out, would balance, provided the 
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weight of the inhabitants were uniform. The center of 
population thus differs from the median of population, 
which is the intersection of the two perpendicular lines 
which divide the population equally east and west and 
north and south. Obviously the center of population in 
1790 was near the east coast, about ten miles southeast of 
Baltimore. Since that date it has moved steadily westward, 
with occasional divergences to the north or south. At times 
the westward movement was fifty or more miles a decade; 
from 1850 to 1860, it moved westward eighty-one miles 
and at the outbreak of the Civil War rested about twenty 
miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio. Since the Civil War the 
rate of the westward movement has declined; in the period, 
1910-1920, it moved westward from Bloomington, Indiana, 
about 9.8 miles and rested 1.9 miles west of Whitehall, 
Owen County, Indiana. The median of population is east 
of the center near the border of Indiana and Ohio, and 
about halfway between the northern and southern bound- 
aries. The center of area for continental United States, 
or “‘the point on which the surface of the United States 
would balance if it were a plane of uniform weight per 
unit of area,’’ is about ten miles north of Smith Center, 
Smith County, Kansas, and fifty-one miles north and 647 
miles west of the center of population. 

Density of Population — As the preceding discussion im- 
plies, the density of population, or the number of people 
to the square mile, is usually greater in the older sections 
than in the newer states. The increase in density for the 
country as a whole has already been noted and needs little 
comment other than that decrease or slow growth is often 
due to the admission of territory not hitherto included in 
the area of enumeration. In 1790 only three states—Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts—had more than 
forty people to the square mile, but in 1860 three times 
that number had over forty, and in 1920 one more than 
half of the states had a density of over forty. In the 
latter year only three states west of the Mississippi— 
Missouri, Iowa, and Louisiana—had a density more than 
the country as a whole (35.5) ; only two east—Florida 
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and Maine—had less, and twenty-seven were above the 
average for the country as a whole. Eleven states—North 
Dakota (9.2), Colorado, South Dakota, Oregon, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Nevada (0.7)—had a density of less than ten. The land 
area of these eleven states was about thirty-seven per cent 
of the total but their population was only 5.1 per cent. The 
land area of the ten leading states in density—Rhode Is- 
land, Massachusetis, New Jersey, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, and Delaware— 
plus the District of Columbia, was only 7.5 per cent of the 
whole, or considerably less than that of the state of Texas, 
but it contained 40.2 per cent of the total population. To 
express density in a somewhat different way, we might note 
than in 1920 there were 908 acres of land to every person 
in Nevada; the average in Rhode Island was 1.1, in Massa- 
chusetts 1.3, and in New Jersey 1.5. The greatest density 
is naturally found in the great industrial and commercial 
states and the least density in the newer mining, grazing, 
and agricultural regions.1_ (See chart on page 62.) 
Cities.—In the colonial period, with its small population 
and predominant agricultural life, cities were practically 
unknown. At the close of the seventeenth century the 
population of Philadelphia was probably 10,000, that of 
Boston 7,000, and that of New York 5,000. In all probabil- 
ity Philadelphia, Boston, and New York each had less than 
25,000 population in 1775. In 1790 the largest cities in the 


1The following table gives the population of our outlying posses- 
sions in 1910 and 1920, or the nearest census thereto, and the density 
for 1920: 


1910 1920 Density 
[NA ee ee eres 64,356 55,036 0.1 
American Samoa .......... 7,251 8,056 104.6 
(CREME 5 6 Sando coun do DUC OrIC 11,806 13,275 63.2 
EDa yield entiey escetaiiue ac ches eicter= 191,909 255,912 39.7 
iRanamayOanal:Z0Ne,. 6+. == 62,810 22,858 64.0 
IPterettay, TEED) So ocowdooateace 1,118,012 1,299,809 378.4 
Military and naval, ete., 
services abroad ......... 55,608 117,238 eas 
Philippine Islands ........ 7,635,426 10,314,310 90.0 
fe Seka 27,086 26,051 197.4 


Virgin Islands ..... 
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United States were New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charleston, South Carolina, Baltimore, and Salem; they 
contained 3.3 per cent of the population. In 1860, 141 
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cities of more than 8,000 contained 16.1 per cent of the 
population, and in 1920, 924, 43.8 per cent. On the latter 
date there were 2,787 incorporated places of more than 
2,500 holding 51.4 per cent of the population. If we add to 
those living in incorporated places those living in unin- 
corporated places we have three-fifths of the population of 
the country. It is, of course, inadvisable to give a long 
list of places but we might note the leading cities in 1860 
and again in 1920: 


City 1860 City 1920 
New ‘York ..\. 0 813,669 New York). 3.52% 5,620,048 
Philadelphia .... 565,529 Chica emer. 2,701,705 
Balimorelias -\ + 212,418 Philadelphia .... 1,823,779 
BOSTON ett atette «hrs 177,840 Detroiter 993,678 
New Orleans .... 168,675 Clevelamditeertette: 796,841 
CMemnat «t.... 161,044 ey OIG ie siciain 4 772,897 
Sis JUNIE) eaaeace 160,773 Bostonmeserietits 748,060 
ChICAZO Voss. -. as 109,260 Baltimore <.-...3 733,826 


In 1860 no other city had as many as 100,000 people and 
in 1920 no other as many as 600,000, although Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, and San Francisco in the order 
named were over 500,000. 

City growth is world-wide, but we are interested in it 
only in the United States, where, as in other countries, the 
causes are varied. One of the most important is the 
diminishing importance of agriculture in the life of man. 
Moreover, labor-saving machinery and scientifie and 
capitalistic agriculture tend to drive men to the cities; 
fifty men with modern machinery can now do more work 
than ten times that number of European peasants without 
the machinery. The growth and centralization of manu- 
facturing industries in the city through improved machin- 
ery and transportation and enlarged markets attract thou- 
sands of people to the cities. Especially is commerce a 
vital factor; medieval cities were largely centers of trade 
and commerce where goods were distributed to minor 
points. The break between water and land transportation 
favors particularly the development of large cities. 
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Numerous minor causes of city growth are found. Bet- 
ter wages and better economic opportunities with shorter 
hours and better working conditions draw people to the 
cities. Again many parents move to the cities in order to 
supply their children with better educational and religious 
opportunities, for it is the prevalent belief that the best 
schools, teachers, churches, and ministers are found in the 
cities. The cities also are popularly supposed to have supe- 
rior opportunities for pleasure and amusement, and it is 
certainly true that many rural communities are sadly lack- 
ing in opportunities for play and fun. Many farmers who 
have amassed a fortune or a good living retire to the cities 
for the comforts and conveniences in which many farm 
homes are still deficient. Legislation in the form of taxa- 
tion has also promoted the growth of the city and the de- 
population of the country; in the former much property 
is personal and escapes taxation, but in the latter the per- 
sonal property is of such a nature that it seldom escapes. 
Unfortunately, too, the education in rural communities 
until lately has failed to adjust the individual to rural life ; 
on the other hand, it has tended to make him ambitious 
and restless and to drive him to the city. The country has 
thus lost needed leaders. 

For various reasons, then, three-fifths of our population 
are found in cities and villages, and this gives rise to nu- 
merous problems, which can only be suggested. City pop- 
ulation, due probably to the greater economic opportunities 
of women, has a higher percentage of females than rural 
communities. In the cities, too, chiefly due to immigra- 
tion from the country districts, a higher percentage of 
people in the active period of life is found. Here, too, the 
proportion of foreign-born ig twice as great as in the coun- 
try as a whole, because the city offers opportunities of work 
and permits families and friends to be together. The birth 
rate, chiefly because of the larger number of women of 
child-bearing age, is higher in the cities, as is the death 
rate, because of poor sanitary and living conditions. Often 
too, the physical condition of men and women in the cities 
is below that in rural communities; insanity is twice as 
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common, the suicide rate fifty per cent greater, and pov- 
erty and pauperism, crime and illegitimacy about twice as 
great. 

On the other hand, illiteracy is much less among the 
native whites in the cities, for schools are better, the teach- 
ing period longer, attendance more constant, and the facili- 
ties of social settlements, lecture and concert halls, theaters, 
libraries, art galleries, and museums are practically con- 
fined to the cities. Although large districts in some cities 
are becoming churchless, religious conditions, on the whole, 
are better than in rural districts where numerous deserted 
churches may be found. Philanthropic activities likewise 
center in the cities; hence more is done for the city popu- 
lation than for that of rural communities. 

Indians.—In this chapter, rather than the next, two 
groups of our population will be noted briefly, the Indians 
and the negroes. The former were native when the whites 
arrived, and so we should note them here rather than in 
the chapter on immigration; the latter came over almost 
as early as the whites and came against their will rather 
than voluntarily as did most of the immigrants. And so 
they, too, will be noted here. 

When the whites first reached this country, they found 
it sparsely populated with Indians, who were perhaps more 
numerous than they now are. Some of the northeastern 
indians, as the Iroquois, lived in groups of forty or fifty 
BPE nities, with separate family apartments opening on a 
central Fatale which ran throughout the house, a erude 
building made of stout saplings and overlaid with bark or 
rough mud plaster. The families generally shared their 
corn, beans, pumpkins, wild turkey, fish, bear, and buffalo 
meat; personal property usually consisted only of clothing, 
ornaments, and weapons. As the Indians were nomads, 
largely subsisting by hunting, they wished their hunting 
lands kept free and wild. They resisted the constant en- 
croachment of the white man, and many bloody wars re- 
sulted. With these we have not space to deal. 

The wars and the desire of the Indians to retain their 
lands naturally retarded settlement, but the Indians were 
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pushed slowly westward. The Dawes Bill of 1887, an 
effort to break up their tribal organization, granted to each 
head of an Indian family citizenship and 160 acres of land. 
Within a year about fifteen thousand young Indians were 
enrolled in the government schools. Some Indians are 
found in every state, but their numbers are stationary or 
declining.” 

The value of the Indian property is now probably a 
billion dollars, most of the Indians speak English, over a 
third read and write it, practically all wear citizens’ cloth- 
ing, four-fifths live in permanent homes, and over sixty 
thousand children are instructed in the government schools 
at a cost of approximately five million dollars. In 1926 the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs spent $48,442,000. 

Negroes.—Negroes were early introduced into the West 
Indies and from there to the mainland of America, the 
first in what is now the United States being the twenty 
brought to Jamestown by a Dutch trading vessel in 1619. 
Growth of slavery was slow at first. As late as 1681 Vir- 
ginia had only two thousand slaves, or merely a third of 
the number of indentured servants. Thereafter growth 
was more rapid and in 1760, nearly 400,000 negroes, three- 
fourths of whom were south of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
lived in what is now the United States. At the close of 
the colonial period the number of negroes was about 500,000 
and thereafter growth occurred as indicated in the accom- 
panying chart. 

Contrary to the general opinion the negro population 
failed to increase as rapidly as the white after 1810, the 


*The following table lists 


the Indian population f i 
states, over 10,000 in 1920: NA alae acc 


1920 1910 1900 


po rae SOO CUBAN AMIacu oa oe 57,337 74,825 64,445 
LEAD) ts OOO DIN Gees SEN - 32,989 9,2 
rete s ece ; 29,201 26,480 


Meta lords Narain 19,512 20,573 13/144 
Calitermnebee ss, 0. ee 17,360 16371 15°377 
South Dakota. 16,384 19,137 90/095 
North Carolina ....../ 077 7° 7’ 11,824 7851 — 5’687 
Montane nee. 10,956 10,745 11/343 
United ‘StateaMeis.......... 244,437 265,683 2377196 
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usual rate of increase, unlike the white in that it was un- 
assisted by immigration, being from two-thirds to half that 
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CHart No. 3. NEGRO POPULATION. 


of the white. The proportion of negroes has consequently 
fallen from about one-fifth of our total population to 
one-tenth. 
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Per Cent Per Cent 


Increase Increase Per Cent 

Year of White of Negro of Popu- 
Population Population lation Negro 

CW easiest nae, eat 19.3 
VRE eee eees 35.8 32.3 18.9 
SUG ae aretha 36.1 37.5 19.0 
1S20 Maran ste 34.2 28.6 18.4 
BDO Weicre wae 33.9 314 18.1 
aR CeaGaod 34.7 23.4 16.8 
1350 ae eee s Sit 26.6 15.7 
US) occ tec Slot 24.2 14.1 
STO aS. whe 27.5 21.4 13.5 
SSO: Bis Paces 26.4 23.2 ub mf 
SOO certs 26.7 16.2 12.3 
1900 2. aves 21.2 Ge: 11.6 
VOLO Bee eae 22.3 11.5 10.7 
EPA S56 base 16.0 6.3 9:9 


The early centers of negro population were in the South 
Atlantic States. In 1790 approximately eighty-seven per 
cent of the negroes were found in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas. With the development of the Southwest 
slaves were sold from the older eastern states and the 
northern border states to the cotton planters of the South; 
hence in the older regions increase was slow. The num- 
bers and percentage for the East and West South Central 
States, on the other hand, constantly increased. When the 
Civil War released the negroes from bondage, little change 
in distribution was noticeable, for as late as 1890 the per- 
centage for the South was 90.3, or only two per cent below 
the highest figure. Since then the decrease has been 
marked, the percentage falling to 85.2. The cities of the 
North drew increasing numbers largely because of the de- 
mand for unskilled labor furnished by the World War. 
From 1910 to 1920 the urban negro population increased 
one-third, but that of the rural communities declined, some 
negroes, of course, going to southern cities, but most to 
northern cities, where, in general, their rate of increase was 
from two to three times as rapid as that of the whites. In 
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only two cities of the leading twenty-four in negro popula- 
tion—Louisville and Nashville—did a decline occur. 


Necro PopuLaTION OF THE S1Ix LEADING CITIES AND A Few OTHER 
SELECTED CITIES 


Negro Population Per Cent Increase 

1920 1910 1900 1910-1920 1900-1910 
New! York... 152,467 91,709 60,666 66.3 51.2 
Philadelphia .... 134,229 84,459 62,613 58.9 34.9 
Washington .... 109,966 94,446 86,702 16.4 8.9 
(hiGasO wees 109,458 44,103 30,150 148.2 46.3 
Baltimore .5..> 108,322 84,749 79,258 27.8 6.9 
New Orleans ... 100,930 89,262 77,714 13.1 14.9 
Memphis ....... 61,181 52,441 49,910 16.7 5.1 
Detroiter ance 40,838 5,741 4,111 611.3 39.6 
Cleveland ...... 34,451 8,448 5,988 307.8 41.1 


Charleston, §. C.. 32,326 31,056 31,522 41 —1.5 


With this rapid movement to the cities went a decline 
in rural negro population and the proportion the negro 
population bore to the total in the negro strongholds of the 
South. Every state in the East South Central Division 
lost in negro population, 1910-1920, but though Mississippi 
lost nearly seventy-five thousand her urban increase was 
3.4 per cent; for the division as a whole the increase was 
twelve per cent. In the North, by way of contrast, we 
might note that Michigan increased its urban negro popu- 
lation 352.5 per cent, and its state population 251 per cent. 
In 1920 the twelve leading states in negro population, in 
spite of rural losses and northern gains, were: Georgia 
(1,206,365), Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Florida, and Pennsylvania (284,568). In only two states, 
Mississippi (52.2 per cent) and South Carolina (51.4 per 
cent), was over half of the population composed of negroes. 
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CHAPTER IV 
IMMIGRATION 


Early Races.—In the settlement of any new country 
those already there, and especially those who hold property 
or desire labor, are anxious to secure large numbers of 
immigrants. In our early history, to be sure, all except 
the Indians were immigrants, and our population was 
diverse. Perhaps 50,000 criminals were sent over in the 
colonial period, and possibly half of our immigrants, if 
Professor J. R. Commons is correct, came over as inden- 
tured servants. English Puritans came over in the eight- 
eenth century to the number of 20,000 or more, and the 
Seotch Presbyterians numbered 150,000. The Germans 
came over in large numbers to escape the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War and the oppression of the home land. 
William Penn, anxious to increase his colonists, maintained 
paid agents in the Rhine Valley. By 1776 some 200,000 
Germans were found in the colonies; possibly the propor- 
tion was as high as a tenth. The Scotch-Irish made up a 
sixth of the population, and French, Dutch, Swiss, and 
Swedes were scattered over the colonies. The Germans 
were numerous in Pennsylvania and adjoining regions. 
The Scotch-Irish had settled in Pennsylvania and from 
there had gone down the Shenandoah Valley into Virginia 
and the Carolinas. The Dutch, as late as 1750, were still 
fairly numerous in the Hudson and Delaware valleys, and 
some Swedes were found in the latter. French Huguenots, 
chiefly for religious reasons, had settled in the Carolinas 
and Middle Colonies. Many French Catholics were in the 
Mississippi Valley and toward the lower part a consider- 
able sprinkling of Spanish was noticeable. 

71 
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Numbers.—Although the number of immigrants seems 
negligible to us, we must keep in mind that the proportion 
to total population was high. Even if Franklin is correct 
in saying that less than eight per cent of the more than a 
million English whites of 1755 were born outside of Amer- 
ica, the proportion was not much lower than now. But 
we must remember that Professor Channing believes that 
one-third of the colonists in 1760 had been born outside 
of the colonies, and that Bancroft for a period fifteen years 
later insisted that one-fifth of the colonists had for their 
‘“‘mother tongue some other language than English.’’ Pos- 
sibly at the outbreak of the Revolution ninety-eight per 
cent of New England’s population was either English or 
of unmixed English descent, but even in that exceptional 
region, there were other peoples, for skilled artisans had 
been brought over from Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
Portugal, and other European countries. These foreigners 
frequently became leaders; to mention one instanee, a third 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, or to 
be exact, eighteen out of fifty-six, were of non-English 
stock. 

Immigration, 1776-1819.—During the Revolutionary War 
and the troubled times prior to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the country gained little by immigration. The ele- 
ments found in the colonial period persisted and with the 
acquisition of Louisiana in 1803 numerous Spanish and 
French came under our jurisdiction. No official records 
of our immigration were kept prior to 1819; hence most of 
the estimates are guesswork, or rather constructive rea- 
soning. According to one estimate the total number from 
1776 to 1819 was only 250,000; from 1789 to 1800, the 
number was perhaps 50,000; from 1800 to 1810, 70,000; 
and in the next ten years 114,000. The highest number 
recorded in any year in this period up to 1817, according 
to Blodget, was 10,000 in 1794. Many English were anx- 
lous to emigrate, but the British authorities opposed this 
and so the rate declined. For the period 1790-1810 the 


average was perhaps not over 6,000, Adam Seybert points 
out some reasons for the low rate: 
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There were many difficulties in the way of the emigrants; 
some were deterred from the false reports which were indus- 
triously circulated concerning the healthiness of our climate; 
the British system of impressment alarmed others: thirty persons 
have been impressed from on board a single passenger ship; the 
most active and vigorous were always selected, and they are the 
persons who most commonly seek to better their fortunes in 
foreign countries; heavy charges in the form of fees, prevented 
the poor classes; and the armies and navies of Europe employed 
many, who, under different circumstances, would have emigrated.” 


Since, however, the war lessened immigration, it is doubt- 
ful if more than 200,000, or six or seven thousand a year, 
came in the thirty years closing in 1816. In that period, 
English, Irish, and Germans, repelled by the hard condi- 
tions of the home land and attracted by the better oppor- 
tunities of the new republic, came over in the largest 
numbers. 

Immigration, 1819-1860.—Beginning with 1819 fairly 
accurate statistics on immigrants were kept, the number 
being indicated on Chart 4. With occasional fluctuations 
and some marked reductions, as after the Panics of 1837 
and 1857, the tendency was upward, 100,000 being passed 
in 1842, 200,000 in 1847, 300,000 in 1850, and the high 
mark prior to the Civil War being set in 1854 at 427,833. 
The total number, September 30, 1819, to December 31, 
1860, was well over 5,000,000, of whom more than half 
came in the last decade. A little more than three-fifths 
were males and even more significant for a developing 
country half were between fifteen and thirty years of age 
and thus able to aid in conquering the new land and in 
increasing its commerce and industry. Of the less than 
half who stated their occupations, laborers, farmers, me- 
chanics, merchants, servants, miners, and mariners led in 
the order named; the first numbered well over 800,000, 
whereas the last fell below 30,000. Although the statistics 
list twenty-one other separate occupations, ineluding pro- 
fessional men and skilled laborers, not one, except spinners 


1 Statistical Annals of the United States of America [ Philadelphia, 
1818] 29. 
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and weavers combined, passed 7,500, though physicians 
were less than four hundred below that number, or, to be 
exact, 7,109. 

Of the number of foreigners arriving in this forty-one 
year period, over half came from Great Britain and Ire- 
land and nearly a third from Germany. France, with Lit- 
tle more than 200,000, was next; only one other division, 
British North America, contributed over 100,000. The 
only other countries to furnish over 10,000 were: China 
(41,443, only forty-six prior to 1851), West Indies, Swit- 
zerland, Norway and Sweden, Holland, Mexico, Spain, and 
Italy. Eastern and southern European immigration, it 
will be noted, had hardly started. 

Pushing Causes.—One of the questions which naturally 
arises over such a vast movement relates to the causes, which 
may be located either in the country from whence the 
immigrant comes or in the country to which he goes. The 
forces which impelled emigration fell into four main 
groups: religious, which included restrictions on church 
members because of beliefs or practices, either active per- 
secution or unfair discrimination; social, as the difficulty 
in rising from a lower to a higher class; political, as dis- 
satisfaction with the existing government through suffrage 
or office disqualifications or active injuries; and economic, 
such as the inability to obtain and retain land, lack of 
employment, low wages, damages wrought by drought, flood 
or other natural calamity, and over-population. The reli- 
gious causes were highly important in early migrations, but 
their significance, with oceasional fluctuations, has steadily 
declined. The social causes influencing emigration oper- 
ated in all of the countries, but they were not so important 
as either the political or economic. European revolutions 


in 1830 and 1848 operated to send emigrants by the tens 
of thousands to the United States, and military service and 
heavy taxation influenced others. The Opium War, 1839- 
1841, in China, foliowed by the Taiping Rebellion of 1850, 
famine, and plundering drove thousands of the Chinese 
out of the country. The economie causes already noted 


were, however, the most important. The operation of the 
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pushing forces, or those in the home country, can be noted 
for only two countries, Ireland and Germany. 

In the first four decades of the nineteenth century Ire- 
land sent comparatively few emigrants from the country, 
and her population increased very rapidly, for her birth 
rate was high. When the famine of 1846, due to the fail- 
ure of the potato crop, afflicted the country, the turning 
point came. With poor and scanty food, the people fell 
an easy prey to pestilence; thousands died of actual star- 
vation and fever, and tens of thousands emigrated as soon 
as possible. The population decrease, 1841-1851, was 
1,600,000; between 1847 and 1852, 1,200,000 people, or 
one-seventh of the 1841 population, emigrated, and about 
five-sixths settled in the United States. Thus, even though 
religious, social, and political causes operated in the emi- 
eration movement, the predominant factor for Ireland was 
economic. 

The German emigration movement rose rather irregu- 
larly after the close of the Napoleonic wars, but near the 
middle of the century a rapid movement set in because of 
several bad harvests, economic depression, and the political 
disturbances of 1848-1850. By 1847 the number had 
passed 40,000, and seven years later it was 127,694. Dur- 
ing the decade, 1851-1860, over 1,000,000 settled in Amer- 
ica, most being peasants desirous of land. 

Pulling Causes.—The forces just noted—religious, social, 
political, and economic—drove emigrants from the home 
land and the same forces drew them to the United States. 
In this country comparative religious freedom was enjoyed 
even though bigoted churchmen and narrow political par- 
tisans occasionally stirred up riots against Catholies and 
Jews. Here also the industrious man of average ability 
could rise to a higher class and enjoy the respect of all, 
for the Biblical injunction, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’’ was more literally heeded; hence works rather 
than birth became the standard. In this country, save for 
temporary spasms such as the Alien, Sedition, and Nat- 
uralization laws of 1798 and the Know Nothing Party of a 
later date, little opposition was offered to foreigners prior 
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to the Civil War; as naturalized citizens they helped make 
laws and were eligible to all the offices except the presi- 
dency. Here also the immigrant found an opportunity to 
make an honest and comfortable living, perhaps a fortune, 
and at any rate an opportunity to enjoy the honest fruits 
of his toil. The factories of the East called for labor; the 
developing mines of the East afforded employment; rising 
homes, cities, and developing transportation facilities de- 
manded work. The fertile prairies of the West sounded 
their siren call at $1.25 an acre, and if perchance the sum 
was lacking, a year’s work in the East would easily give 
the immigrant the means to purchase a quarter section of 
land. The gold of California called loudly to the adven- 
turer after 1848. Ministers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, 
and other professional men felt the lure of a country 
where advancement was rapid and service worth while to 
the competent. And the country called likewise to the 
servant girl who could find work and perchance the desire 
of all natural women, a home of her own. Yes, the United 
States called loudly to the young and old of both sexes and 
they answered by the hundreds of thousands. 

Numbers Since 1860.—When the Civil War broke out 
the number of immigrants declined, for the uncertainty of 
the issue, and the fact that they were not exempt from 
military service led many prospective settlers to delay their 
migration. Statistics, of course, show numerous and wide 
fluctuations; the lowest point from 1863 to 1918 came in 
1878 with 138,469 arrivals. The record set in 1882 at 
788,992 did not fall until 1903. The Crisis of 1884, as in 
the case of our other panics, lowered for a few years the 
number of our immigrants. In the year of the Spanish- 
American War, 1898, less than 250,000 immigrants ar- 
rived. Nine years later, however, the high record of our 
entire history was set at 1,285,349, and not until 1914 was 
that record seriously threatened, The European War 
caused a marked reduction in immigrants and the year 
1918 set the low point for some three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. The years 1920 and 1921 saw the revival of immi- 
gration, but the three and two per cent laws have definitely 
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limited immigration as shown in Chart 5. All told up to 
the present time 37,000,000 immigrants have settled in the 
United States. 

European Immigrants.—The most prominent character- 
istic of the immigration movement since the Civil War has 
been the shift from north and west European sources to 
south and east. For example, in 1882 western Europe 
supplied 71.3 per cent of our immigrants and eastern 
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CHART No. 4. IMMIGRANTS BY FISCAL YEARS. 


Europe 10.5, whereas in 1907 western Europe supplied only 
17.7 per cent and southern and eastern Europe furnished 
75.5. Another characteristic is the big decrease, about a 
third in the last decade of the nineteenth century, because 
of better opportunities at home and elsewhere and the 
economic depression and restrictive legislation here. 

The immigration from Ireland has been noteworthy in 
that the number of the two sexes has been approximately 
equal. The emigration was largely rural and was due to 
the hardships of the land tenure system, particularly the 
difficulty of acquiring land and the oppression of the land- 
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lords. Since the middle eighties, however, legislation has 
improved conditions and lessened emigration; an impor- 
tant fact, however, is apparent when we note that the pop- 
ulation of the 1900 Ireland was little more than half that 
of the 1840 Ireland. Toward the close of the century the 
emigrants averaged only about 30,000 and most of these 
settled in the United States. Even in 1914, the second 
highest year, less than 34,000 settled in the United States. 
In 1850 the Irish had constituted more than two-fifths of 
our total foreign-born population, and as late as 1870 still 
ranked first, but by 1920 they had fallen to sixth place. 
During the Civil War the German migration movement 
declined, but after 1865 for a decade it did not fall below 
100,000 except in two years. From 1874 to 1879 the num- 
ber was small, but after that it rose rapidly again and in 
1881 the German emigrants numbered 220,902, of whom 
206,189 settled in the United States. After 1893 German 
emigration decreased rapidly and seldom reached 30,000. 
The main reasons for the decline were the commercial and 
industrial expansion of Germany and the development of 
social insurance. Of course, the main drawing ecard in 
America—free land—was rapidly disappearing, and so the 
Germans in increasing numbers sought the opportunities 
offered in South America, Asia, and elsewhere. In 1914, 
however, German immigrants numbered nearly 80,000, but 
the war practically stopped all migration. In 1860 the 
Germans had numbered about 1,276,000 and with the Irish 
constituted about seventy per cent of the total foreign-born 
population. By 1890 their number was approximately 
3,000,000. Like the Irish the German immigrants from 
1900 to 1920 numbered less than 600,000, and although 
they still hold the first place among the foreign-born, a 
position attained in 1880, they have decreased nearly 
1,000,000 since 1900, about eleven per cent in the first 
decade of the present century and over twenty-five per 
cent in the second. The rate of decrease is fairly uniform 
though naturally higher in the cities. For the larger cities 
it ranged from 38.6 per cent in Milwaukee to 30.2 per cent 
in New York; the cities between these two percentages in 
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decreasing order are Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit. 

The immigrants from Great Britain likewise formed a 
decreased percentage of the total after 1883, due to im- 
proved conditions at home and especially to the opportu- 
nities offered in such colonies as Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa. In the year just mentioned, nevertheless, 
320,118 British subjects migrated. From 1853 to 1903, 
about 9,500,000 migrated, of whom three-fifths, chiefly 
Irish, went to the United States. By 1904 about a fourth 
went to Canada and eight years later approximately half. 

Immigration from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark tended 
to increase slightly up to 1890, but the highest combined 
number for any decade was only an eighth of the total. 
On the other hand, the arrivals from Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, and Poland steadily increased because of 
over-population, high taxes, poverty, and religious per- 
secution, at least in Russia and Poland. After 1885 the 
demands of the United States for unskilled labor for rail- 
roads, city buildings, and industry generally had a marked 
effect. Then, too, as in other countries, the letters written 
by new arrivals to relatives or friends in the home country 
became village property and increased or decreased migra- 
tion according to the tone of the letter. Of an encouraging 
nature was the advertising of the steamboat companies and 
of the quasi-labor agents. 

Up to 1887 the number of our immigrants from Russia, 
chiefly Jews, did not exceed 18,000, but by 1913 it was 
nearly 300,000. In 1879 less than 6,000 Italians came to 
the United States and nine years later only an eighth of 
the Italian emigrants. By 1914, however, nearly 300,000 
eame. Austrians and other south Europeans increased in 
much the same proportion. In 1914 the leading races 
were: Italian (296,414), Hebrew, Polish, German, Eng- 
lish, Greek, Russian, Magyar, Croatian and Slovenian, 
Ruthenian, Scandinavian, and Irish (33,898). 

Other Immigrants.—Three other peoples deserve atten- 
tion in the discussion of migration, namely, the Orientals— 
Chinese and Japanese,—the Mexicans, and the Canadians. 
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Between 1851 and 1900 China sent us about 310,000 immi- 
grants and in 1882 when the first Chinese Exclusion Law 
was passed the number of Chinese in the country was about 
130,000. That number had decreased to little more than 
60,000 in 1920. About half of the number live in Cali- 
fornia, but the remaining Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain states are also favorite settlements. In 1870 there 
were only 55 Japanese here, in 1890 less than 2,000 and as 
late as 1900 less than 25,000. By 1910, the number had 
trebled, and in 1920 it was over 111,000. On the latter 
date nearly two-thirds were in the one state of California 
and most of the remainder in Washington and Oregon. 
One of the encouraging points about the Japanese immi- 
gration toward the close of the period was the increasing 
number of women; in 1900 they did not exceed six per 
cent of the Japanese population in any state, but twenty 
years later they constituted a third of the Japanese pop- 
ulation of the states just named. The imereasing propor- 
tion of women lessens the problem, for many authorities 
consider the Japanese assimilable and urge the franchise 
as a spur to Americanization. The Westerners, however, 
have been strong against Asiatic immigration and a “*gen- 
tleman’s agreement’’ in 1907 closed the country at least 
partially to Japanese laborers, a restrictionist policy which 
was extended in 1924. In 1918, however, the Japanese 
ranked third in immigrants; Mexico and England led. 

In the last two decades the Mexicans in the United States 
have made notable gains. We have had some Mexicans 
since our earliest history and especially since the Cession 
of 1848. In the decade from 1900 to 1910 the number 
more than doubled, or advanced to 219,802, a gain of 115 
per cent; in the next decade it reached 478,383, an increase 
of 118 per cent. This last gain went largely to Texas, 
California, and Arizona, all formerly a part of Mexico. 
Texas alone gained nearly half of the increase, or over 
125,000; the three states just cited accounted for four- 
fifths of the increase. Naturally these three states had a 
more rapid rate of increase for the foreign-born white than 
any other, 1910 to 1920. The main causes were probably 
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the oil and agricultural developments in the United States, 
and the unsettled political and economic conditions of 
Mexico. Many Mexicans, of course, cross the border with- 
out proper credentials, but even so, in 1918 they led all 
properly accredited immigrants coming to this alluring 
country. 

Another short range migration is that of the Canadians. 
In the last decade there was little change for the British 
Canadians whose figures stood at 810,987 in 1910 and at 
810,092 in 1920, but the French Canadians declined twenty 
per cent in the last decade and 2.4 per cent in the previous 
one. In 1910 over two-thirds of the French Canadians 
were in New England with half in Massachusetts alone. 
This division suffered less than the others, for with two- 
thirds of the total number it experienced only half of the 
loss. New York, Michigan, and Minnesota were the heavi- 
est losers. Mortality was perhaps the main cause of the 
reduction in New England, but probably a fairly high per- 
centage in the other sections returned to Canada. 

Distribution of Immigrants.—One of the points of in- 
terest is the distribution of these immigrants. Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and North Caro- 
lina had less than one per cent of the population foreign- 
born in 1860, 1900, and 1920; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin had seventeen per cent in 1860, 
over sixteen in 1900, and nearly fifteen in 1920. In the 
latter year only 0.8 per cent of the population in the East 
South Central division, 2.2 in the South Atlantic, and 4.4 
in the. West South Central was foreign-born. The per- 
centage of foreign-born has varied slightly from decade to 
decade. From 1870 to 1920 native whites of foreign par- 
entage increased from 10.8 per cent of the total population 
to 14.8, and native whites of mixed parentage advanced 
from 3.0 to 6.6. Approximately three-fourths of all the 
foreign-born whites lived, in 1920, east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Mason and Dixon Line. Of the 
nearly 14,000,000 on that date New York held more than 
2,800,000, Pennsylvania nearly half that number, Illinois 
over 1,200,000, Massachusetts well over 1,000,000, and 
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California, New Jersey, and Michigan approximately 
750,000 each. 

With the exception of the British, who distribute them- 
selves with considerable uniformity, each race seems to 
have long had a favored region of settlement. The Irish 
preferred the Middle Atlantic States; the Germans, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Illinois, though econ- 
siderable settlements are found in Michigan, Iowa, and 
Missouri; the Scandinavians, the Northwest, especially 
Minnesota and the Dakotas; the Italians, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Illinois; the Austro-Hungarians, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, and Massachusetts; and the 
Russians, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Illinois. In each ease approximately three- 
fourths of the natives named resided in the specified re- 
gions. The Hebrews are fairly well distributed, but their 
favorite states are New York, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts; in 1907 nearly two-thirds of all arrivals settled 
in New York. 

The figures just cited indicate that the immigrants have 
settled in the manufacturing and commercial states, and 
presumably in the cities where work is most abundant. 
The city-ward tendency has long been marked, the cities 
in 1920 holding three-fourths of the foreign-born whites. 
Especially was the urban growth marked among the South 
and East Kuropeans. W. S. Rossiter, however, gives a 
caution against too hasty generalizations: 


It is important in this connection to keep constantly in mind 
the fact that the accumulation of immigrants in cities is not a 
fair test of their urban tendencies. Cities are the natural points 
at which immigrants arrive; they are the points at which a living 
of some sort can usually be secured. The dispersion of the foreign 
born to smaller communities and to rural districts is at best a 
slow process. In a period of rapid immigration, the cities choke 
up with immigrants. When immigration slackens the dispersion 
of newly arrived foreigners to other parts of the country ean 
better keep pace with the number entering the various ports.’ 


* Rossiter, W. 8S. Increase of Population in the Unit 
1910-1920 [Government Printing Office, Washington, 1922} eee 
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The fact remains, nevertheless, that many of our cities 
are crowded with foreigners and their children. The ac- 
companying table, though intended to show this fact, also 
reveals some contrasts: 


PERCENTAGE OF Native Wuirs, Native PArenvAGE, 1920, IN 
SELECTED CrT1IESs OF Over 50,000 


Lawrence .... 13.1 Chicago ..... 23.8 New Orleans... 49.2 
IESE ao oc 13.8 Manchester .. 24.0 Washington .. 54.7 
Halls Raiverwer Lo-9 | Bostontns.. >. 24.3 Louisville ... 59.3 
Holyoke .... 18.3 Cleveland ... 26.6 Nashville .... 62.5 
Bayonne ....— 16.0. Detroit .2.:.. 31.6 Little Rock .. 62.7 
New York ... 20.7 San Francisco 33.0 Allentown ... 70.7 
Hoboken .... 21.2 Philadeplhia . 38.3 Wichita ..... 80.4 
Tho welts iste 21.9 St. Louis .... 46.5 


In 1920, to note one example, New York City’s actual 
foreign-born population amounted to well over a third of 
the total population and with the native white of foreign 
or mixed parentage to three-fourths. New York had as 
many Russians as Moscow, more Italians than Naples, more 
than twice as many Irish as Dublin, three-fourths as many 
Austro-Hungarians as Vienna, and nearly as many Ger- 
mans as Leipzig. The gains of the Russians and Italians 
were especially remarkable. 

Effects and Tendencies.—Before discussing legislation 
it will be worth while to suggest briefly some of the effects 
and tendencies of modern immigration. Only a fifth or a 
sixth of the immigrants have been professional men or 
skilled laborers; hence they have naturally gravitated to- 
ward the basic industries where the demand for unskilled 
labor was greatest. Although the foreign-born make up 
only a seventh of our total population, they furnish approx- 
imately one-fourth of those engaged in domestic service and 
transportation, one-third of those employed in manufac- 
tures, and one-half of those busied in mining. By their 
lower standards they have tended to eliminate the native- 
born from the occupations which they have desired. For 
decades practically two-thirds of the immigrants have been 
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males, and discrepancy in the proportion of the sexes never 
has a good effect. Professor Walker and others have held 
that immigration has restricted the native birth rate, for 
the native whites try to maintain their standards of living 
rather than the size of their families. It is unquestion- 
ably true that population increased more rapidly in the 
period prior to our big immigration movement than it has 
since and it is, moreover, true that the southern whites, 
since the Civil War practically unassisted by immigration, 
have increased as rapidly as the northern whites assisted 
by immigration. 

Immigration up to 1917 was an important factor in illit- 
eracy, for white illiteracy in the North is practically con- 
fined to the foreign-born. In 1907 thirty per cent of the 
immigrants were illiterate, but this percentage ran as high 
as 40 for the Poles, 53 for the South Italians, 54 for the 
Syrians, and 56 for the Ruthenians. On the other hand, it 
was only 1 per cent for the Scandinavians, 2 for the Eng- 
lish, 3 for the Irish, and 4 for the German. Tlliteracy, of 
course, handicaps the immigrant economically and socially 
and, moreover, prevents assimilation. The tendency to 
criminality is perhaps not much if any greater among the 
foreign-born than the native-born, but it is higher among 
the children, partly at least because of lack of parental 
control. The South Italians, too, seem more prone to 
crime, especially to homicide and to crimes of personal 
violence, than the native-born white. In New York City, 
for instance, they are convicted of three or four times as 
much crime in proportion to their numbers as the popu- 
lation as a whole. Poverty and pauperism seem to be 
nearly twice as great among the foreign-born as among 
the native-born. 

Early Attitude Toward Immigration — Although Wash- 
ington, John Adams, and other statesmen were opposed to 
the uncontrolled influx of immigrants, as proved by the 
qualifications prescribed for membership in the House and 
Senate and the presidency, the opposition did not erystal- 
lize. True, the Naturalization, Alien, and Sedition acts 
of 1798 revealed dislike for aliens, especially French. The 
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first increased from five to fourteen years the time required 
to make a foreigner a citizen. The second allowed the 
president for a term of two years ‘‘to order all such aliens 
as he should judge dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the United States . . . to depart out of the territory of the 
United States.’” The third, effective to the close of Adams’s 
administration, provided a fine not to exceed two thousand 
dollars and imprisonment not to exceed two years, for any- 
one writing or publishing ‘‘any false, scandalous, and mali- 
cious writings’’ or stirring up ‘‘the hatred of the good 
people,’’ by way of sedition, against the government, 
either house of Congress, or the president. 

A century ago a bitter persecution was directed against 
the Irish because of their religion. Native Americanism 
developed to fight the efforts of the Catholic Church to 
influence politics and to secure public funds for the sup- 
port of the parochial schools. In 1834 a convent near 
Boston occupied by the Ursuline Sisters was sacked and 
burned. Eight years later in New York City anti-Catholic 
rioters attacked churches and dwellings, even smashing 
windows in the residence of Archbishop Hughes. In 1844 
in Philadelphia frenzied rioters assaulted Irish, attacked 
Catholic churehes and schools, and burned shops. In- 
creased immigration in the late forties made the situation 
worse and in 1850 the Nativists formed the order of the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ which in five years grew into the 
powerful ‘‘Know-Nothings,’’ so-called because to all ques- 
tions the members were ordered to reply, ‘‘I know nothing.’’ 
The party elected governors or legislatures in several states, 
New England, Maryland, Kentucky, and California and a 
delegation to Congress. But no party founded on secrecy 
and religious intolerance with a demand for a twenty-one 
year residence requirement for naturalization can long 
survive. Friction between northern and southern mem- 
bers developed, and the party split in the presidential 
convention of 1856. ‘‘Like the frog in La Fontaine’s 
fable,’’ says Professor D. S. Muzzey, ‘‘it burst in the effort 
to blow itself up to the size of a presidential ox.’’ 

The Civil War slowed up immigrants, but in spite of 
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the rapid growth immediately after the war President 
Johnson thought that it would take six hundred years to 
occupy the public domain. A popular song of the sixties 
read In part: 


Of all the mighty nations in the Esst or in the West 
The glorious Yankee nation is the greatest and the best; 
We have reom for all creation and our banner is unfurled; 
Here's a general invitation to the people of the world. 


Prior to 1861 the regulation of immigration was left to 
the states, though Congress in 1819 had passed a law in- 
tended to provide greater comfort and convenience for 
steerage passengers on their way to this country. And in 
1547 and 1848 in spite of the developing strength of the 
Know-Nothing Party that law was amended. Im 1864 
Congress had attempted “‘to encourage immigration’’ by 
providing that laborers might be engaged under contract 
and that wages might be pledged in advance to pay trans- 
portation charges. Four years later, however, this law 
was repealed. 

In 1868 the Burlingame Treaty allowed the Chinese to 
enter the country and specifically declared: ‘‘ Chinese sub- 
jeets visiting or residing in the United States shall enjoy 
the same privileges, immunities, and exemptions in respect 
to travel or residence as may be enjoyed by the citizens or 
subjects of the most favored nations.’? Even at that, 
though, naturalization was denied and in 1880 China was 
forced to agree that the United States might ‘‘regulate, 
limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but may not 
absolutely prohibit it.’’ In response to western demands, 
however, Congress restricted Chinese immigration for ten 
years in 1882 and two years later made the prohibition 
absolute. 

The antipathy to the Chinese had developed in the seven- 
ties because of economie and social reasons. American 
labor was striving to obtain better wages, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions. Chinese labor, on the other 
hand, was willing to toil long hours and to live on rice in 
order to amass a fortune which would allow the owner to 
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retire to the home country and live on Easy Street. And 
the same statement will hold true of Japanese and South 
European laborers. But the San Francisco Chinatown was 
reeking with vice and opium. Business depression in Cali- 
fornia in 1877 because of drought, crop failures and the 
fall of mining stocks, threw hundreds of men out of work. 
And the Chinese suffered. Dennis Kearney and others 
preached on ‘‘sand lots,’’ ‘‘The Chinese must go.’’ Up 
and down the streets marched the rioters with banners 
inscribed, ‘‘Four dollars a day and roast beef,’’ and into 
the quarters of Chinatown they stormed with threats of 
murder. Kearney was arrested, but was soon released by 
the Supreme Court of California, for the entire region 
shared the popular antipathy toward the Chinese. 

Legislation Since 1882.—Not until August 2, 1882, did 
the first general immigration law receive the president’s 
signature. It provided for a head tax of fifty cents, pro- 
hibited the landing of foreign convicts with the exception 
of political offenders, and barred lunatics, idiots, and indi- 
viduals apt to become public charges. Legislation in 1889, 
amended in 1887, forbade the importation of contract 
labor. The Law of 1891 added to the barred classes those 
suffering from loathsome or contagious diseases, forbade 
the entrance of polygamists, prohibited the entrance of 
assisted persons ‘‘unless affirmatively shown that they did 
not belong to any excluded class,’’ declared illegal prom- 
ises of employment through foreign advertisements and 
the solicitation or encouragement of immigration, and re- 
quired any steamship company violating the law to deport 
at its own expense within a year after arrival the unde- 
sirable immigrant. Three years later, 1894, Congress dou- 
bled the head tax. Early in 1897 it passed an educational 
test debarring, with the exception of parents and grand- 
parents over fifty, wives, and minor children, all physically 
capable individuals over sixteen who could not read and 
write some language. Cleveland vetoed this measure on 
the ground that it was a radical departure from a suc- 
cessful policy. 

The Act of 1907, as amended in 1910, increased the head 
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tax to four dollars, enumerated excluded classes, prescribed 
penalties for violation, and made provision for adminis- 
tration. Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, epileptics, insane, 
paupers or near paupers, consumptives, people with con- 
tagious diseases, criminals, anarchists, prostitutes, contract 
laborers, certain assisted immigrants, and children under 
sixteen, unless accompanied by their parents, were ex- 
cluded. Political offenders were exempted, as were as- 
sisted immigrants who were merely passing through the 
United States, imported skilled labor if the supply here 
was insufficient, and various professional men as well as 
personal and domestic servants. 

In spite of the strong recommendation of the Immigra- 
tion Commission for restriction and especially for a read- 
ing and writing test, President Taft vetoed a literacy test 
in 1918 and President Wilson did likewise in 1915 and 
1917, insisting that the literacy qualification was a pen- 
alty upon lack of opportunity in the home land and was 
not a suitable test of character or personal fitness. Con- 
gress, nevertheless, passed the measure over his veto. The 
head tax was increased to eight dollars and was applied to 
all except children under sixteen, accompanied by their 
parents, and aliens journeying to another country. Al- 
though the usual exclusions to guard the health, morals, 
standards, and institutions of the United States were 
made, the most noteworthy provision was the one requiring, 
with some exceptions, notably near relatives and those 
fleeing religious and political persecution, that all aliens 
over sixteen physically capable of reading should read the 
English or some other language, including the Hebrew or 
Yiddish, or be excluded. 

Amendments were made in 1918 and 1920 with a view 
to safeguarding our institutions more effectually against 
anarchists, and a strong attempt was made to prohibit 
immigration absolutely for a definite period of time. In 
1921, a law effective to June 30, 1922, defined ‘‘alien’’ as 
any person not native-born or naturalized, exclusive of 
untaxed Indians and citizens of islands under the jurisdie- 
tion of the United States, and limited the number of aliens 
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admissible in any given year to three per cent of the given 
nationality resident in the United States in 1910. In spite 
of the efforts of the Italian government to secure the 1920 
Census as a basis, the law, with some modifications, was 
renewed on the 1910 basis for a period of two additional 
years. In the original law not more than one-fifth of the 
allotted number of any nationality was admissible in any 
one month; preference was to be shown to the relatives 
and fiancées of citizens, of applicants for citizenship, and 
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of persons eligible to citizenship because of military and 
naval services. Exceptions were made in the case of gov- 
ernment employees and their retinues, business and pleas- 
ure seekers, one-year residents of North and Central Amer- 
ican countries and Cuba, and children of United States 
citizens if under eighteen. The three per cent law, it 
should be noted, did not apply to natives of the new 
world, or aliens born elsewhere who had resided in new 
world countries for a year, or to most Asiatic immigration. 
The quota for all the specified countries was about 356,000. 
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Many individuals, however, insjsted on still greater re- 
strictions, and in the spring of 1924, Congress passed by 
overwhelming majorities a measure which restricted the 
annual immigrants from the various countries to two per 
cent of the number resident in this country in 1890. The 
total number was thus restricted to about 161,000 and, 
according to the Senate measure, to 150,000 after July 1, 
1927. 

One provision, aimed at the J apanese, excluded all aliens 
ineligible to citizenship. The latter provision, coming 
after the 1913 California anti-alien land-ownership law, 
is especially unfortunate, for the Root-Takahira ““oventle- 
man’s agreement’’ of 1908, whereby Japan had assumed 
the responsibility of limiting, through the refusal of pass- 
ports, the immigration of her laborers, had been faithfully 
Kept for fifteen years. And the Japanese feel that the 
exclusion feature of the bill is a reflection on their national 
honor. But the Japanese protest along with President 
Coolidge’s request went unheeded. 
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CHAPTER V 
AGRICULTURE 


Corn.—As early as 1602 Gosnold sowed wheat, oats, and 
barley on Elizabeth Island on the southern coast of Massa- 
chusetts, and in all the colonies the grains were ordered 
early from England or other European countries. 

By far the most important of our crops is corn, a native 
of the new world, a gift of the Great Spirit, according to 
Indian legend, and the hastener of settlement and expan- 
sion. Planted in the spring and maturing by fall, it fur- 
nished with a minimum of effort, food for both man and 
beast. Perhaps the colonists’ first effort to cultivate maize 
was in the Jamestown Colony in 1608 or 1609, but a year 
or two later the acreage was not more than thirty. The 
Pilgrims, taught by the Indians, began with the cultiva- 
tion of corn at once, for it was a cheap food, matured 
quickly, gave a large yield, was independent of seasonal 
changes, and was easily cultivated. The settlers usually 
followed the Indian methods of planting the corn among 
the deadened forest trees and allowing it to grow with 
little or no cultivation. Near the shore, however, small 
fish were occasionally thrown in the hills with the seed to 
act as fertilizer. 

Just prior to the Revolutionary War the author of 
American Husbandry estimated the cost of culture at one 
pound, two shillings, and eight pence an acre, and the 
value of the crop at from two and a half to four pounds 
an acre. Because of the exhaustive character of the eul- 
tivation and the lack of crop rotation he considered ‘‘the 
culture not so cheap as it may appear at first sight.” 
Throughout our history corn has been the leading crop, 
though it was relatively unimportant in the export trade. 
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As in colonial days it aided in pushing the settlements 
westward by providing food for men, for swine, for cattle, 
and for horses. 


The soil of the Mississippi Valley proved 
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even better for its growth and cultivation than that of the 
eastern states. 
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Illinois, and Iowa; the recent leaders, though the order 
varies, are: Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, and 
Ohio. Production has virtually trebled since 1870, as noted 
in the accompanying graph. The United States produces 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the world’s supply. 
The acreage for the last quarter of a century has averaged 
about 100,000,000. Although in the early period and yet, 
yields of fifty to seventy-five bushels have been common, 
the average has varied little since the Civil War save in 
occasional bad years. It generally runs from twenty-five 
to thirty; the highest yield was recorded in 1920 at 31.5 
and the lowest since 1896 at 17.0 in 1901. The lowest 
average farm price for any December 1 quotation since 
1896 was 21.3 cents in 1896 and the highest at 136.5 cents 
in 1918. 

Wheat.— Although wheat was cultivated in Virginia al- 
most with its settlement, the early experiments were not 
very successful. Then, too, tobacco was a far more profit- 
able crop in spite of the bounties offered for wheat pro- 
duction. Within a year or two after its establishment the 
Plymouth Colony cultivated wheat. New York produced 
wheat in 1626, and the yields in the Middle Colonies were 
larger than in New England. The farmers sowed two 
bushels or more to the acre and reaped from twenty to 
forty in spite of their crude methods, for the soil was fresh 
and rich. By 1860 the field of production had shifted 
west and the leaders were Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Wheat had an advan- 
tage over corn, because it could stand transportation bet- 
ter and because there was a wider market for it, especially 
after the repeal of the English corn laws in 1846. 

At the present time each state of the union, except in 
New England, has at least ten thousand acres in wheat; 
the total acreage since 1896 has averaged over fifty mil- 
lions and in 1919 mounted to nearly seventy-six millions. 
The total crop produced in that year was second only to 
the crop of more than a billion bushels in 1915 and the 
total December 1 farm value of over two billion dollars 
and average price of $2.149 were the highest in our history. 
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The highest average yield since 1896 was 17.0 bushels in 
1915 and the lowest was 11.5 in 1900. The average yield 
per acre is only about half that of England and consid- 
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erably less than that reported for the colonial period. Our 
smaller yields are due to our extensive cultivation and not 
to a lack of knowledge; if a larger return becomes neces- 
sary, we can produce it by more intensive methods, The 
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United States produces nearly a fourth of the world’s 
wheat and has led at various times in its export; Canada 
seems to be the leading exporter at the present time. 

Our main wheat belt is in Kansas, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Minnesota, where the increasing dryness causes farm- 
ers to plant wheat in place of corn, for wheat developed 
from grasses of desert or nearly desert regions. Because 
the return from wheat is seldom more than twenty-five 
dollars an acre, and such crops as fruit, sugar beets, hops, 
and tobacco often yield over a thousand dollars an acre, 
wheat lands are low in value and agricultural machinery 
is extensively employed. The population of the wheat belt 
is low and the necessary labor force must be attracted by 
high harvest wages. 

The wheat of Kansas and Nebraska is different from 
that of the Dakotas and Minnesota. The southern wheat 
states tend to specialize in winter wheat which is sown in 
the fall and harvested in early summer ; the northern wheat 
states, on the other hand, because of the cold weather, 
plant wheat in the spring and reap it in the late summer. 
Because the spring wheat is harder than the winter wheat 
and contains more gluten, it is better for bread making, 
and so Minneapolis, which has the largest power source 
near the bread-wheat district leads as a flour-milling see- 
tion. The rich Dakota fields lie in the bed of an ancient 
lake and on the ‘‘Bonanza Farms,”’ reaching as high as 
seventy-five thousand acres, enough wheat has been raised 
in a single year from a single farm to feed eight hundred 
or more people for a year. 

Oats.—The culture of oats, the third important cereal, 
which will stand a slightly colder climate than wheat, began 
about 1630 or earlier on the Atlantic seaboard; it was nat- 
urally carried westward with the march of settlement. As 
in the case of wheat, its first great shift followed the close 
of the Revolutionary War and lasted to the middle of the 
nineteenth century ; in this period the Ohio Valley and the 
region to the west were entered. The period from 1871 
to 1890 was one of rapid expansion in oat acreage, as it 
was in American agriculture generally, but as expansion 
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occurred, chiefly in the corn belt, the yield declined. From 
1890 to 1905 expansion occurred more slowly and the yield 
increased. Since then there has been rapid expansion in 
the upper Mississippi Valley. The acreage reached a high 
point of over forty-five million in 1921. The yield is ordi- 
narily about double that of wheat and hence the produe- 
tion is higher, occasionally passing the billion and a half 
bushel mark. Only twice, in 1917 and 1918, however, has 
the total December 1 farm value passed a billion dollars. 
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The highest value since 1896 was 70.9 cents per bushel in 
1918 and the lowest 18.3 in 1896. Because oats are planted 
before corn and require little labor until harvest they are 
important in the corn belt. Towa, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin with about two-fifths of our total yield are our 
usual leaders. The United States produces about one- 
fourth of the world’s crop, with Russia a very close second. 

Barley.—Barley, the fourth cereal in importance, was 
early introduced in the colonies by the Dutch, English and 
Spanish, but it did not equal the English article in impor- 
tance. As was the case with most other crops, production 
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spread westward. For the ten years, 1913-1922 inclusive, 
the average production was about 193,000,000 bushels, a 
small yield in comparison with the other cereals so far 
noted, but of considerable significance, for a large quantity 
is grown outside of the region where corn and oats thrive 
and is used as a grain food for live stock. Barley, in fact, 
in some sections of the world is ripened 150 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle. Moreover, its drought-resisting qual- 
ity makes it important in arid regions. The acreage sown 
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to barley mounted steadily from 1866 until 1910 when it 
reached 7,500,000; since then it has remained practically 
stationary. The yield has varied little from twenty-five 
bushels an acre since the Civil War. After the passage of 
the Prohibition Amendment, barley became less important 
as a money crop and its acreage as such tended to decrease, 
but the increase on scattered farms where it was grown for 
food has balanced this. At no time has the estimated farm 
value on December 1 reached $250,000,000, though it was 
not far from that in 1917 and 1918. North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and California were the 1925 leaders. The United 
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States produces about one-seventh of the world’s crop, 
whereas in pre-war times Russia produced over a fourth 
of the crop and supplied more than half of the export. 
Rye.—Rye was more important to the northern settlers 
during the colonial period than to those further south. It 
now grows about three hundred miles north of the winter 
wheat belt and enlarges farm activity in the spring wheat 
belt, for being a fall-sown crop it can be harvested before 
wheat is ready. It grows, too, more successfully than 
wheat on poor soils and is less damaged by rust and insect 
pests. In 1636 in Massachusetts about thirty plows were 
employed in grain cultivation, chiefly with rye. Rye was 
raised by the Dutch settlers as early as 1625 and by the 
Swedes shortly after their settlement on the Delaware 
in 1638. In the North rye flour and corn meal were the 
chief foodstuffs. The earliest agricultural census, 1840, 
showed little rye raised south of the Potomac. The acre- 
age trend was downward, 1867-1872, upward, 1873-1882, 
practically stationary, 1882-1912, and greatly accelerated, 
1913-1919. Even in 1919, however, it formed only four- 
fifths of one per cent of the total value of the twenty prin- 
cipal crops and occupied only two per cent of the acreage. 
The per capita production, moreover, was less in 1919 than 
in 1839, and only a tenth of that of wheat. The sandy 
sections of the Great Plains area were formerly important 
in production, and now the sub-humid lands of the north- 
ern Great Plains area oceupy an important place. At no 
time has our rye production reached 100,000,000 bushels, 
though it was little short of that in 1922, and only three 
times, 1917-1919, has the value passed $100,000,000. The 
yield is generally slightly more than that of wheat and the 
price about a third less. The two leading states, North 
Dakota and Minnesota, produce from a third to a half of 
our crop. The United States produces only a fiftieth of 
the rye crop of the world, whereas Russia before the war 
produced over half and Germany over a fourth. 
Rice.—Rice has long played an important part among 
the food grains of the world. Its production in this coun- 
try really began as the result of the experimental planting 
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in the governor’s garden in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1694. By 1712 over three million pounds of cleaned 
rice were exported and by 1770 about seventy-six million 
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pounds. The foreign exports began to decline about 1794 
as the result of increased domestic use. In 1839 nine- 
tenths of the rice was raised on the tidal lands of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia; twenty years later 
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the proportion was the same. The Civil War, however, 
injured production because of the destruction of property 
and the scarcity of money and labor. In the late eighties 
the level tracts of Louisiana were used, and later similar 
lands capable of irrigation were developed in southeastern 
Texas and eastern Arkansas. On many of these fields the 
modern methods of wheat harvesting are applied. In 1889 
Louisiana, which a half century earlier produced less than 
four per cent, took first place; it now produces about half 
the total. Arkansas, Texas, and California followed in 
order in 1925. The production of rice in the last hundred 
years has increased from about sixty million pounds of 
cleaned rice to more than a billion. In some parts of the 
country, as southwestern Louisiana and _ southeastern 
Texas, it is practically the only source of income. Some 
of the parishes and counties in these districts devote three- 
fourths of their cultivated land to rice growing. Our pro- 
duction, however, is less than one per cent of the world’s 
supply, which is furnished chiefly by eastern and south- 
eastern Asia. 

Other Grains and Relative Importance.—Space will 
not permit a discussion of the various grain sorghums in- 
troduced in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, or 
of flax, introduced as early as 1620 and used chiefly as a 
‘“pioneer crop in breaking new land,”’ or of buckwheat, in- 
troduced in early colonial days, raised generally on the 
poorer lands, and now produced to the extent of three- 
fifths of the total crop in Pennsylvania and New York. A 
sentence from the 1922 Year Book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture may, however, be quoted on the 
latter, for it indicates the relative importance of the grains 
just discussed : ‘‘For every bushel of buckwheat produced 
in 1922 there were produced 192 bushels of corn, 57 bushels 
of wheat, 81 bushels of oats, 12 bushels of barley, 6 bushels 
of rye, and nearly three bushels of rice? 

Tobacco.—Rice, introduced in 1694, and indigo first 
cultivated by Eliza Lucas on the Ashley River in 1741, 
were exclusively southern colonial crops, but tobacco, 

*Pages 546, 547. 
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though not exclusively southern, was a far more important 
crop. It was first mentioned by a European apparently 
in the diary of Columbus under date of November 20, 
1492. Perhaps it was first introduced into England by 
John Hawkins in 1565, though another account tells how 
a servant of Sir Walter Raleigh proceeded to save his mas- 
ter from death by burning when he saw him smoking. 
The Jamestown settlers copied the Indian methods of cul- 
tivation and by 1615 had the gardens, fields, and streets 
of their town filled with tobacco. In 1619 the Virginians 
began their commercial exportation with a consignment 
of twenty thousand pounds. New York began the cultiva- 
tion in 1646 and Louisiana in 1718. By 1664 the tobacco 
exports of Virginia and Maryland reached twenty-four 
million pounds and by 17 70 they were four times as oreat. 
The Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars checked expansion 
in the production and exportation of tobacco, but during 
these decades it became increasingly important in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. In 1839 Virginia and Ken- 
tucky produced three-fifths of the crop and twenty years 
later half. When the Civil War hindered production in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, and Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky came to the front. (See chart on page 102.) 

In 1866 the estimated area in tobacco was a little more 
than half a million acres, and not until thirty-three years 
later was the million mark passed. From 1904 to 1909 
there was a period of reduced acreage, but the average then 
went up, approximating two million for 1920, but was re- 
duced the next year by low prices. The yield fluctuates 
widely, the lowest average for half a century being in 1869 
at 569 pounds, and the highest in 1911 at 894. The largest 
crop ever grown was in 1920, amounting to nearly 1,600,- 
000,000. Our production is normally more than a third 
of the world’s output. Statistics may be obtained from 
the accompanying graph. Kentucky, North Carolina, and 
Virginia turn out over two-thirds of the product. Be- 
cause of the superior quality of its tobacco, North Caro- 
lina generally leads Kentucky in value of product. 

Cotton.— Although cotton was produced to a minor ex- 
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tent in the colonies, it was relatively unimportant, for 
tobacco in Virginia and Maryland, rice in South Carolina 
and Georgia, and naval stores in North Carolina proved 
more profitable. Again, under the mercantile system Eng- 
land frowned upon colonial manufactures. The most im- 
portant drawback, however, was the difficulty and expense 
encountered in separating the fiber from the seed and other 
impurities, for a man could clean only one pound of the 
short staple and ten of the long in the course of a day. 
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When the Revolutionary War broke out, the demand in- 
creased, English restrictions disappeared, and production 
increased slightly. Georgia took the lead and began to 
cultivate cotton for export, but as late as 1789, according 
to Woodbury, the total for the United States was only a 
million pounds. Production increased rapidly after Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 1793; in 1800 it 
was about thirty-five million pounds; in 1805, twice as 
much; and in 1807, eighty millions. On the first date 
slightly more than half was exported and on the last about 
four-fifths. Before the invention of the cotton gin South 
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Carolina and Georgia were the only important cotton-pro- 
ducing states, but by 1801 Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee contributed nearly a fourth of the total and by 
1811 Louisiana added a little, but even then South Caro- 
lina and Georgia produced nearly three-fourths. Under 
the stimulus of high prices and easily-controlled slave labor 
the Southwest was speedily conquered by cotton, which, in 
the period prior to the Civil War, became ‘‘king of ex- 
ports.’’ Cultivation received oceasional checks; thus, in 
1845 the price of cotton fell to six cents and capital was 
diverted to more profitable undertakings, but not for long, 
for English and French manufactures expanded and un- 
der rising demand the price went to fourteen cents a 
pound. The production 1820-1840 doubled each decade 
and by 1860 it had trebled over 1840 and was close to four 
million bales. The main cotton-producing states—Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Georgia—produced three- 
fourths of the total supply. (See chart on page 104.) 

The effect of the Civil War upon cotton, as upon most 
southern products, was bad. The cotton crop decreased 
nearly half, 1860-1870, and it was nearly twenty years 
before the pre-war record was passed. Immediately after 
the war, however, in response to the stimulus of forty- 
three cents a pound in 1865 and thirty in 1866, farmers, 
in spite of lost buildings, tools, capital, cattle, and labor, 
attempted to revive production, an effort which led to over- 
production, falling prices, and a one-crop system. Recent 
production is shown in the accompanying graph. The 
acreage in the last quarter of a century has varied little 
from twenty-five million to nearly double that amount. 
The decrease in production was due primarily to the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil, which also furthered diversification 
of crops. The high price was set in 1919, the only year 
when the value passed the two billion dollar mark; the 
average farm price December 1 of that year was 35.6 cents 
a pound. The lowest point of the twentieth century was 
set in 1914 at 6.8 cents, as a result of the heavy production 
and the slack demand. The United States normally pro- 
duces from one-half to two-thirds of the world’s supply. 
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The leading states in 1925 were Texas, with nearly a third 
of the total, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina. 

Hay.—Hay was early introduced in the colonies. Red 
clover, sainfoin, yellow clover, and white or Dutch clover 
all came by 1700, but the cultivation of timothy, according 
to Jared Eliot, did not begin until near the middle of the 
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eighteenth century. It was probably found near Piscat- 
aqua and was later taken to Virginia and Maryland by 
Timothy Hanson who gave his name to the product. By 
1849 the total production of hay was close to fourteen 
million tons; since 1896 it has never been below fifty mil- 
lions. It is now about double that amount. Acreage is 
about two-thirds as great as tonnage. The lowest average 
farm price for the century on December 1 was in 1905 at 
$8.59 a ton; the highest came in 1918 and 1919 respectively 
at $20.13 and $20.08. The latter price was sufficient to 
Set a value of close to $1,750,000,000, the highest value of 
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our history. Hay, of course, is widely distributed, no state 
being without a recorded product, but because of the con- 
ditions the need is less marked in the South than in the 
North. New York, Wisconsin, California, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, and Minnesota were the 1925 leaders with from 
nearly seven to more than four million tons of tame hay 
each. 

Sugar.—The colonists obtained their early sugar supply 
in part from the West Indies, but they also attempted cul- 
tivation. A small sugar mill erected in Louisiana in 1759 
proved a failure because of deficient skill and capital, but 
in the early nineties destruction of the indigo crops by in- 
sects led to the renewal of sugar cultivation. And in 1794 
Etienne Bore, by demonstrating that the juice of Louisiana 
sugar could be made to erystallize, laid the foundation for 
the modern sugar industry. By 1800 Louisiana was pro- 
ducing a million pounds of sugar yearly and eighteen years 
later twenty-five times as much. The tariffs of 1824 and 
1828 protected sugar and thus encouraged its production, 
the average, 1840-1845, partly because of low prices for 
cotton, rising to 125,000,000 pounds. The high point up 
to 1860 was set at an average of 347,000,000 pounds, 1850- 
1855. The Civil War, as in the case of southern crops 
generally, had a disastrous effect, production falling to 
11,200,000 pounds in 1865. 

Because of exacting labor and climate requirements beet 
sugar was slow in getting a start, less than three million 
pounds being reported in 1880. But in the first decade of 
the twentieth century, 1906, beet sugar production defi- 
nitely passed the cane sugar and is now much higher. 
The possible beet area of the United States is several times 
as great as the possible cane area and seems to follow 
rather closely the July isotherm of seventy degrees. Colo- 
rado, Utah, California, Michigan, Nebraska, and Idaho are 
the leaders, though the order occasionally changes. But 
even though beet sugar is more important in the United 
States than is cane sugar and even though in the five years 
prior to the World War it averaged forty-six per cent of 
the world’s production, the proportion for the five years 
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after the war was only a fourth, chiefly because of de- 
creased production in Europe and the revival of the cane 
industry in Cuba. In production Cuba, India, and Java 
in that order are ahead of the United States. 
Potatoes.—Of the long list of vegetables produced in this 
country space will permit the discussion of only two—Irish 
potatoes and sweet potatoes. Both of these, like maize, 
tobacco, timothy, and the less important tomatoes, cran- 
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berries, pumpkins, squashes, peanuts, strawberries, and 
orchard grass, are natives of America. The sweet potato 
was generally raised in the southern colonies and states; 
the white potato was more popular in the North. The lat- 
ter was probably carried from Peru or Chile, where it was 
native, to Spain about 1550; from that country it spread 
to other European lands and then came to North America. 
Potatoes were not common in New England, but on the rich 
soil of New York large crops were produced. The author 
of American Husbandry even repeats with every evidence 
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of sincerity: ‘‘I have been assured that from five to eight 
hundred bushels have been often gained on an acre.”’ 
Potatoes, because of their food value, were early pro- 
duced in all the states. In 1849 the production of Trish 
potatoes was nearly sixty-six million bushels and in 1922 
the high point, almost seven times as much. The acreage 
for the last twenty years has not fallen below three mil- 
lions nor the farm price below 44.8 cents (1904). The 
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highest point in acreage was set at 4,384,000 in 1917 and 
in price at $1.872 in 1925. The average yield is in the 
neighborhood of a hundred bushels to the acre, though in 
1924 it went to 127. The 1925 leaders were Maine, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin 
with a production ranging from about thirty-four million 
bushels to more than twenty-three million. The produc- 
tion of sweet potatoes amounted to over 38,250,000 bushels 
in 1849 and to nearly 110,000,000 bushels in 1922, the 
banner year. The yield is approximately the same as that 
of Irish potatoes and so is the farm price. The highest 
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average value of the century was in 1925 at $1.369. North 
Carolina, Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama are the usual leaders in sweet potatoes. 

Fruits—Possibly the first American apples were pro- 
duced on Governor’s Island in the harbor of Boston in 
1639. A year later Governor Endicott sold from his farm 
in Salem, perhaps the first nursery, five hundred apple 
trees for half as many acres of land. Some crities praised 
our fruits and others condemned them. Flint declares 
that at the end of the eighteenth century the varieties were 
fewer than any good farming town of 1860 could boast. 
Small fruits in 1919 made up about a twelfth of the total 
value, orchard fruits about three-fifths, and sub-tropical 
fruits nearly a sixth. Apples ranked first with a value of 
nearly $250,000,000; grapes, peaches, nectarines, and 
oranges followed in order with values slightly less than 
$100,000,000. The leading apple-producing states are gen- 
erally Washington and New York. At the time of the last 
census, Virginia, California, Arkansas, Oregon, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri followed in the order named ; 
the three Pacifie States produced over a fourth of the total. 
California, important in tropical fruits, also produced four- 
fifths of the grapes, nearly a third of the peaches, about 
two-thirds of the plums and prunes, and with the other two 
Pacifie states, nearly half of the pears. 

Effect of Various Wars Prior to 1860.—Reference hav- 
ing been made to particular crops, the influence of certain 
wars may now be noted. Although unpatriotic farmers 
during the Revolutionary War sometimes made money by 
selling their products to the British for gold, the patriotie 
farmer generally suffered by turning his products over to 
the American army for depreciating paper money. Many 
farm laborers were taken from the farms and used as 
soldiers and this diminution of labor caused a decrease of 
crops and a heavy loss to the farmers. In the South the 
indigo farmers were injured by the loss of the English 
bounty and the seizure of Carolina slaves had a bad effect 
on rice cultivation. So, too, the destruction of sheep by 
British raiders in the Carolinas caused suffering. The 
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British after the war no longer took the American tobacco 
in such large amounts. And England’s refusal to open the 
West Indies to our trade deterred some of our farmers from 
cultivation on a commercial scale, Again, many men by 
quitting their homes and engaging in military pursuits 
promoted dissipation and inspired ideas ‘‘very incompati- 
ble with the humility of agricultural life.’? The money 
which had formerly been used for tillage and improvement 
went in part at least for the discharge of old debts and the 
payment of heavy taxes. These drawbacks of war and dis- 
organization were gradually wearing away, but Phineas 
Bond, writing about 1789, did not yet consider agriculture 
equal to that in 1774. 

In the period from 1793 to 1807 agricultural products 
brought high prices because of the European wars. France 
and England with their allies, busy in fighting, had to buy 
foreign products, and the United States consequently 
profited through increased exports at increased prices. The 
commercial restrictions by warring nations, however, led to 
the passage of the embargo, which was effective from De- 
ecember 22, 1807, to March 1, 1809. And that measure had 
a bad effect on agriculture, for 


_.. Prices of agricultural products went down, imported articles 
went up, land and slaves depreciated in value, mortgages were 
foreclosed or stay laws were forced through, speculators thrived 
by buying up products from farmers at low prices, and money 
lenders obtained exorbitant interest. In short, many a large 
estate was lost in whole or in part, many an aristocratic planter 
went to the wall, and many a poor farmer with his wife and 
children suffered for the actual necessities of life in the way of 
clothing if not of food. With his products well-nigh unsalable 
and his credit poor, the farmer certainly had “a hard row to 
hoe.” ” 


Although non-intercourse and war followed during part 
of the period, the average export price of wheat and flour 
at the principal ports was $1.50 a bushel for wheat, 1806- 


2 Jennings, W. W. The American Embargo, 1807-1809 [University 
of Iowa, Lowa City, 1922] 202, 203. 
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1813, and $8.33 a barrel for flour, 1806-1814. Wheat and 
flour were higher in 1811, 1812, and 1813 than at any other 
time in this period. The war, it is true, withdrew men 
from agriculture and slowed up agricultural improvements, 
but farmers were not entirely prevented from shipping 
agricultural products to other countries. 

The Mexican War, 1846-1848, was so short and decisive 
and so far removed from our soil as to have little effect on 
agriculture. It resulted, however, in territorial acquisi- 
tions which increased our agricultural wealth. 

Civil War.—The Civil War, 1861-1865, exercised a pro- 
found effect on both the North and the South. When the 
war broke out, thousands of men in both sections were 
called from the fields, but in the North their places were 
taken by improved machinery and to some extent by immi- 
grants. By 1864, 250,000 reapers were in use. Improved 
implements and high prices stimulated grains in a marked 
way. Indiana with one-tenth of her male population in the 
army in 1863 yet raised one-third more wheat than she had 
done in 1859. From 1861 to 1870 about 2,400,000 immi- 
grants came to this country, most of them settling in the 
northwestern states where they aided modern machinery in 
increasing production. Corn, rye, and buckwheat decreased 
in the census years, but wheat, oats, barley, hay, and pota- 
toes registered marked increases. In the main northern 
crops, the Civil War had little detrimental effect; there 
was, in fact, a marked increase in the ten-year period, 

But the effect was otherwise in the South. Cotton, which 
the South had expected to win the war, was shut off from 
European markets by the northern blockade. Other staple 
products also glutted Southern markets. Moreover, with 
the removal of so many southern whites from the fields 
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plantations fell to a small fraction of their value and all 
farm property declined forty-eight per cent in a decade. 
Mississippi in 1867 had 412 farms of less than ten acres, 
but 10,003 in 1870. From 1860 to 1870 southern farms 
fell in average size from 401.7 acres to 229.8, those of less 
than a hundred increasing fifty-five per cent. Not until a 
dozen years had passed did cotton, rice, sweet potatoes, and 
some other crops approach the normal yields of the pre-war 
period. Better methods and a greater diversification of 
crops, however, developed in time, perhaps due in small 
part to the war. 

World War.— When the World War broke out in Europe 
in 1914 the contending nations strained every nerve to win 
the struggle. And so the neutrals, as during the Napo- 
leonic wars, by supplying desired products reaped rich 
rewards. The United States as the greatest neutral made 
big gains and some of her bumper crops came from 1914 
to 1920. Wheat in 19195 for the only time in our history 
passed the billion bushel mark. And with big crops came 
high prices. Number 1 Northern spring wheat which had 
been quoted at eighty-nine cents a bushel in Chicago in 
1914 went to $1.66 in May, 1915, and to much higher levels 
during the period. Other cereals likewise registered big 
gains. In 1916 and 1917 the wheat crop was off about a 
third from 1915, but thereafter production increased. The 
The Food Control Act of 1917 gave authority to guarantee 
wheat prices provided the prices for 1918 wheat were 
‘‘based on number one Northern spring or its equivalent 
at not less than $2.00 per bushel at the principal interior 
primary markets.’’ Herbert Hoover, Federal Food Admin- 
istrator, urged the people to save wheat, meat, milk, fats, 
and sugar, and to use perishable foods, depending upon 
local supplies as much as possible. Early rules required 
the observance of one wheatless day weekly and limited the 
use of beef, mutton, and pork to once daily. Foodstuffs 
were exported to the allies, at first for profit but soon for 
patriotic motives, for we entered the war on their side. In 
1914 foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals and 
foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured constituted little 
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more than eighteen per cent of our total exports, but in 
1915 over thirty-five per cent and the proportion for the 
next four years was about a fourth, though fluctuations 
occurred. In 1919 it was over a third, remaining high 
because a war-devastated Europe still needed our supplies. 
And, as previously noted, prices were high. 

In 1917 the oats crops set a high point with nearly 
1,600,000,000 bushels. Corn almost reached 3,000,000,000 
bushels in 1915, was a partial failure in 1916 but passed 
3,000,000,000 bushels in 1917 and in 1920, the high point, 
went to 3,200,000,000. The largest cotton crop in our his- 
tory, prior to 1926, came in 1914 with 16,134,930 bales. 
Because of this big production and the European War 
cotton touched a low price of 6.6 cents a pound, January 1, 
1915, leading to the ‘“‘buy a bale movement.” But the 
decline of little over a cent was less than had been expected. 
And soon came a demand from American textile mills and 
from munition plants both here and abroad. In 1916 there 
was a short crop and the price passed nine cents a pound. 
Our cotton planters then entered an era of prosperity, 
prices rising much as in the ease of other commodities, peak 
prices being set in 1920, spot middling uplands at New 
York averaging 42.3 for April. 

Although the immediate effect of the war was thus bene- 
ficial, the long-run effect was bad. Farmers expected high 
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Although values have since risen, the farmers have not yet 
recovered from the slump following war and post-war ex- 
pansion, a slump which revealed itself in increased mort- 
gages, lost farms, and failures of banks, generally small, 
which had advanced too much money to farmers when land 
values were high, and were unable to realize sufficient cash 
on the sunken farm properties accepted as security. 

Methods.—In the more than three centuries since the 
first English colony was established methods have changed 
materially and agricultural implements have improved. 
Peter Kalm, a Swedish traveller, said of the James River 
Colony in 1748 and 1749, that little manure was used for 
the corn, that the soil was cropped, and that the crude 
wheel plow would plow neither deep nor straight. The 
author of American Husbandry condemned tillage ‘fas 
being weakly and insufficiently given: worse plowing is no- 
where to be seen.’’ In New England the furrows were 
shallow and unlevel, the ground scratched rather than 
turned; possibly the methods of the Middle Colonies were 
better. Little change had oceurred by the close of the 
century and so Tenche Coxe characterized agriculture as 
‘‘in point of execution,’’ though the ‘“best of pursuits,”’ 
the ‘‘most imperfectly eonducted.’’ He said in part: 


The proofs are, innumerable instances of impoverished lands, 
precious bodies of meadow lands, in the old settlements of some 
cf the states, which remain in a state of nature, a frequent in- 
attention to the making or preserving of manure, as frequent 
inattention to the condition of the seed grain evidenced by the 
growth of inferior grain in fields of wheat, and by the com- 
plexion of flour in some quarters; the bad condition of barns, 
stables and fences, and in some places the total want of, the 
former, the deficiency of spring-houses or other cool dairies in 
extensive tracts of country, the want of a trifling stock of bees, 
the frequent want of orchards, and the neglect of those which 
have been planted by preceding occupants, the neglect of the 
sugar-tree, the neglect of fallen timber and fuel, accompanied 
with the extravagant felling of timber trees for fuel; the neglect 
of household manufactures in many families, the neglect of 
making potash, the non-use of oxen, and above all, the growth in 
substance, of large bodies of farmers on lands of an ordinary 
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quality, while the inhabitants of extensive scenes hardly extract, 
from much superior lands, sustenance and clothing. 

It is a fact very painful to observe and unpleasant to represent 
but it is indubitably true, that farming, in the grain states, 
their great best business, the employment most precious in free 
governments, is, too generally speaking, the least understood, or 
the least economically and attentively pursued, of any of the 
occupations which engage the citizens of the United States. 


With better implements, the breaking down of old tradi- 
tions, the increased use of various fertilizers, the spread of 
crop rotation, the scattering of agricultural knowledge 
through the rapidly developing agricultural press and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts Schools, the growth of 
farmers’ organizations of various sorts, the activities of the 
county agents, the fairs and demonstrations, short courses, 
and other means, agricultural methods have improved in 
a marked way. Here space will permit only a short refer- 
ence to a few. 

Machinery.—The spades, hoes, mattocks, seythes, hay 
forks, harrows, plows, and other implements of colonial 
days were cumbersome implements made generally from 
wood. In 1637 there were only thirty-seven plows in New 
England and eleven years later only 148 in Virginia. Be- 
cause of the scarcity in many sections of New England, 
owners of plows were paid to keep their implements in 
condition and to go from place to place for work much as 
owners of threshing machines do to-day. In colonial days 
grain was threshed by a flail or by driving cattle over A 
in 1791 a patent was taken out for a threshing machine, 
but not until after the Civil War did the steam threshing 
machine become popular. As early as 1740 James Small of 
Scotland had made a cast-iron mouldboard for the plow, 
but cast iron was not used in the iron share until 1785. 
Charles Newbold of New Jersey took out the first patent 
for a cast-iron plow in this country in 1797. The next year 
Thomas Jefferson wrote a Scientific treatise on the form of 
the mouldboard with a view to the lessening of the friction. 
In 1807 Peacock took out a patent and in 1814 and 1819 

*A View of the United States [ Philadelphia, 1794] 358. 
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Jethro Wood of New York secured patents. Only grad- 
ually, however, did the heavy wooden plows and those with 
iron strips give way to the cast-iron plows, for many 
farmers believed that the iron poisoned the soil and killed 
the crops. Not until 1837 did John Deere construct the 
first steel plow from an old saw blade; soon came the gang 
plow drawn by five horses and making possible the plowing 
of five acres a day. In more recent times the 110 horse- 
power machine plows a strip thirty feet wide at the rate of 
four miles an hour and harrows at the same time. Thus, 
under favorable conditions, from ten to twelve acres may 
be planted in an hour, the work done being equivalent to 
that ordinarily performed by forty or fifty teams and men. 

In the period from 1833 to 1866 the old hand methods 
were changed to machine methods. Various men, such as 
Schnebley, McCormick, Manny, Atkins, and Hussey, were 
working on reaping machines in 1833 or the years imme- 
diately following. To Obed Hussey of Baltimore appar- 
ently goes the credit for the first successful patented ma- 
chine. William Manning of New Jersey probably had the 
first mower, patented in 1831. At the Paris Exposition in 
1855 American reapers, mowers, and threshing machines 
scored notable victories over all competitors, proving two 
or three times as efficient as their foreign rivals. The Civil 
War, by drawing off the able-bodied farm population, 
stimulated the introduction of machinery. Some people go 
so far as to say that the North won the war through the 
reaper. 

Improvements continued after the Civil War. Steam 
was substituted for horse power and two notable inven- 
tions, the twine binder and the roller process of flour manu- 
facture, stimulated agriculture in a marked way. When 
labor is scarce, the amount of wheat a farmer can grow is 
limited by the difficulty of harvesting it; the invention of 
the twine binder increased the amount he could harvest 
and hence profitably grow. The per capita production of 
the country increased from 5.6 bushels in 1860 to 9.2 
bushels two decades later. The roller process in manufac- 
turing flour from spring wheat prevented discoloring and 
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spoiling of the flour and was largely responsible for the 
doubling of population in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
1870-1880. 

Among the other improvements were the check rower, 
the lister, the weeder, riding cultivator, two-row cultivator, 
eotton-seed planter, fertilizer distributor, cotton-stock 
cutter, sugar mill machinery, various sorts of plows, inelud- 
ing the large tractors already noted, and eorn shredders, 
silos, ete. The development in the use of machinery is 
apparent when we note that the average value per acre of 
farm land increased from 52 cents in 1850, to 90 in 1900, 
to $1.44 in 1910, and to about $3.76 in 1920. The effect of 
this improved machinery has long been noticeable; it has 
displaced farm labor and helped crowd the eities, but it has 
also lightened the drudgery of farm life. By the close of 
the nineteenth century fifty men with good machinery 
could do more work than five hundred without it. One of 
the most notable savings was in wheat cultivation, the labor 
time for producing one bushel being reduced from three 
hours in 1830 to ten minutes in 1896. 

Crop Rotation and Use of Fertilizers—In the early 
period of our history tradition played an important part in 
agriculture. Farmers insisted on planting their crops at 
the same time and using the same methods that their grand- 
fathers had used. With the exhaustion of the farm lands 
more attention was gradually paid to crop rotation and the 
use of fertilizers. The former led to many benefits, chief 
among which were: increased fertility of the soil at less 
expense than by the use of fertilizers alone, insurance 
against total loss through the failure of one staple crop, 
and the eradication of many weeds through the production 
of crops that could be harvested before the weed seeds were 
ripe. As late as 1849 our production of commercial fertil- 
izers amounted to less than $1,000,000, but fifty years later 
to almost $45,000,000 and in 1919 to $326,399,800. In each 
decade practically all of the money has been expended east 
of the Mississippi and most of it in the states which border 
the Atlantic. 


Education.— Agricultural education has been of impor- 
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tance from our earliest history. Societies formed shortly 
after the Revolutionary War awakened inquiry and 
thought, and so paved the way for a farm literature. Be- 
tween 1785 and 1794 societies were organized in South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. These organizations published books, pam- 
phlets, and papers and blazed the path for the agricul- 
tural periodicals and newspapers which started in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century and attained respect- 
able dimensions by the Civil War period. Agricultural 
fairs began about 1810 and have persisted to the present 
day. With the expositions, they have increased the interest 
and promoted the education of the farmers. A department 
of agriculture was created in 1862, and in the same year 
Congress passed an act to encourage education in both agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Each state was allowed thirty 
thousand acres for every senator and representative in 
Congress and in each state at least one college was to be 
formed to teach ‘‘all the needful sciences for the practical 
avocations of life’? and make earnest friends and students 
of ‘‘agriculture, the foundation of all present and future 
prosperity.’’ The proceeds of the land sales were to be 
kept in trust. States were required to provide for the loca- 
tion, management, and taxation, and to open the school 
within five years after accepting the provisions of the 
national law. In 1866 the provisions of the act were ex- 
tended to any territory that might become a state. 

In 1914 the Smith-Lever Extension Act appropriated 
$480,000, or $10,000 to each state. An additional grant of 
$600,000 was made and thereafter the amount was to be 
increased $500,000 each year until 1923, when the total 
appropriation would amount to $4,580,000. Except for the 
original $480,000 the amount received by each state was 
apportioned according to its rural population; the states 
were required to contribute an equal amount. The land 
grant colleges by 1923 had increased to 68, of which 24 
were state universities, 27 colleges, and 17 institutions for 
colored persons. The enrollment in these schools is ap- 
proximately 200,000. According to Patterson’s 1925 
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American Educational Directory there were 137 agricul- 
tural schools in the country. Usually agricultural experi- 
ment stations, granted Federal support by the Hatch Act 
in 1887, are connected with the land grant schools. The 
Adams Act of 1906 provided much more effectively and 
adequately for investigational work. And the Purnell Act 
of 1925 authorized an additional appropriation of $20,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, and $10,000 more each 
year until the amount reached $60,000. Experiment sta- 
tions save the farmers millions of dollars each year. Many 
of the colleges offer short courses in the winter so that 
practical farmers, their wives, sons, and daughters may be 
given intensive training for a few weeks. They likewise 
run special excursions in the summer for the purpose of 
demonstrating the work of university farms and in connec- 
tion with state departments of education provide extension 
work. 

Agricultural education has entered the high schools 
within recent decades. The Smith Hughes Act of 1917 fur- 
nished national aid for vocational education on condition 
that the states contributed an equal sum. The high point 
in appropriations was to be reached in 1925-1926, the 
amount having gradually increased from about $1,600,000 
to nearly $7,200,000, which was thereafter to be the annual 
sum.’ All of the states accepted the conditions of the law. 
About a third of the money was devoted to agricultural 
education, though in the farming states the proportion was 
higher. Through government aid many high schools thus 
offer courses in agriculture and have been provided with 
trained teachers. The federally aided agricultural schools 
increased from 609 in 1918 to 2,673 in 1923. In 1925 such 
schools used in teaching agriculture 4,226 teachers who 
served 93,125 pupils. 

Codperative Movement.—Another educational and eco- 
nomic factor has been the cooperative movement. This 
effort has long been practised in the ownership of farm 
machinery, in irrigation projects, and more recently in 
grain, fruit, milk, and other commodities. The citrus 
associations in California are excellent examples of co- 
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operation. The movement, in general, has been due to the 
low prices which the farmers have received for their prod- 
ucts and the high prices which they have paid for their 
supplies. Selling as individuals they proved unable to 
cope with purchasers organized as associations. The first 
grain elevator company was formed at Rockwell, Iowa, in 
1889, and by 1910 over 1,800, chiefly in the North Central 
States, had been organized. In 1919 sales amounting to 
$721,983,639 were made by farms and purchases to the 
amount of $84,615,669. Among the articles bought co- 
operatively were fertilizer, feed, binder twine, spraying 
materials, coal, crates, boxes, etc. In 1923, according to 
the department of agriculture, all farm organizations, 
ranking in the following order, did a business of over 
$2,000,000,000: grain, dairy, fruit and vegetable, live stock, 
tobacco, and cotton. Only 8,313 of the 10,300 organizations 
reported; nine-tenths were engaged primarily in selling 
farm products and the remainder in the collective purchas- 
ing of farm supplies. Secretary W. M. Jardine estimated 
the number of codperatives as 12,000 in 1925 and the busi- 
ness transacted at $2,500,000,000. 

Patrons of Husbandry.—Of the numerous attempts made 
at farmers’ unions and the improvement of the farmers’ 
economic well-being space will allow the barest reference 
to a few only. One of the best known of these organiza- 
tions was the ‘‘Grange,’’ or ‘‘Patrons of Husbandry,’’ 
which dates back to about 1867. It was a secret organiza- 
tion, somewhat similar to the Masons and Odd Fellows; 
the membership fee was five dollars for men and two for 
women. The first granges were established in 1868, but 
little progress was made until 1872, when 1,105 were added ; 
the next year 8,400 were formed and in the first two months 
of 1874 nearly 4,700. By the close of 1873 the Grange had 
entered all the states except four—Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Delaware, and Nevada—and state granges numbered 
thirty-two. The rapid growth was due to the advocacy of 
government regulation of railroad rates and the establish- 
ment of codperative enterprises. In Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin the Grange soon obtained railroad 
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legislation. The objects stated in Article 11 of the Kansas 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association meeting at Topeka in 
1873 are fairly typical and will be quoted here: 


The objects of this Association shall be the collection of sta- 
tisties relative to the products of the State, their amount, cost, 
and value; to assist the farmers in securing just compensation 
for their labor; to co-operate with similar organizations in other 
States in procuring cheap transportation and remunerative prices 
for surplus products, and act generally in the interest of the 
producing class.* 


The Grange reached its high water mark in 1874. The 
next year the tide began to recede and by the close of the 
decade only a fifth of the twenty thousand granges of 1874 
were alive. One of the causes of failure was the lack of 
careful selection of members, some of whom fell away at the 
first difficulty, but possibly a more important cause was the 
hasty entrance into codperative buying and selling. The 
National Grange bought patents for all kinds of agrieul- 
tural implements without careful investigation of utility or 
the validity of patents. The Iowa harvester factory failed 
in 1875 and bankrupted the state organization; other fail- 
ures followed ; suits for patent infringements were brought 
against other factories; and local granges disbanded lest 
they might be held responsible for debts incurred.® 

Other Organizations of the Nineteenth Century.—After 
the agricultural depression of 1877 farmers flocked to the 
support of the laborers in the greenback and silver agita- 
tion. Low prices in the eighties and nineties were a factor 
in agricultural discontent, As pointed out by Professor 
S. J. Buck 174 bushels of wheat would pay the interest on 
a two-thousand-dollar mortgage at eight per cent in 1888 
but 320 bushels were required in 1894 or 1895. The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, starting in Texas, the Agricultural Wheel, 
beginning in Arkansas, the National Farmers’ Alliance, 
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starting in the Northwest, and the Colored Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, beginning in Texas, were among the other efforts at 
agricultural organizations. Members of the various alli- 
ances contributed to the more than one million votes cast 
for the Populist candidates in 1892 and to the spectacular 
free silver campaign of William J. Bryan in 1896, but they 
suffered defeat in both struggles. Their next important 
effort came through another organization in the twentieth 
century. 

Non-Partisan League—The Non-Partisan League was 
begun in North Dakota in 1915 with the object of remedy- 
ing unfair marketing methods. In the fall of the next year, 
the new party, chiefly agricultural, elected all of the state 
officers with the exception of the treasurer, 81 of the 113 
assembly members, 18 out of 25 senators, and the three 
judges of the supreme court. During the next five years 
it controlled North Dakota and developed considerable 
strength in Minnesota, Idaho, Nebraska, and Colorado. The 
fundamental idea was control of marketing facilities by 
state action, but this soon developed into state control or 
ownership of natural resources, banks, and marketing facili- 
ties. Attacks by vested interests and poor leadership caused 
difficulty for the league. Moreover, its program failed; 
thus, the bank got into trouble, the state debt increased, 
and the flour mill failed to realize the hopes of its founders. 
In 1921 the Non-Partisan governor was recalled, but the 
people refused to give up their state-controlled bank and 
‘state-owned mills and elevators. Moreover, in the fall of 
1922, they elected the recalled governor to Congress. But 
1924 failed to reveal in the Non-Partisan territory the ex- 
pected strength for the Farm-Labor coalition. 

Farm Bureaus.—Another agency, which like the coopera- 
tive movement, the Grange, and the Non-Partisan League, 
has brought the farmers together and thus improved their 
education and widened their horizon, is the National Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureaus which was organized November 
12, 1919. It was built on state federations which in turn 
rested on county organizations. An intensive membership 
campaign was at once launched and late the next year a 
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membership of a million was claimed in thirty-seven states. 
The strength was naturally greatest in the farming states 
of the North Central District, such as Iowa and Illinois. 
In the former, however, as elsewhere, the opposition and 
distrust of farmers’ unions often causes difficulties. Agri- 
cultural agents are widely used and about five thousand 
persons are employed in codperation with state agricultural 
eolleges. The Farm Bureau Federation has gone on record, 
among other things, in favor of an increase in the Federal 
farm loan limit, in opposition to organized strikes, in favor 
of the appointment of a sympathetic secretary of agricul- 
ture, in condemnation of the guarantee of a fixed return to 
public utilities, in favor of the simplification of income tax 
laws, of world-wide market news for farmers, of a proteec- 
tive tariff, and ‘‘truth-in-fabries’’ legislation, and in econ- 
demnation of ‘‘short selling’’ on boards of trade. The most 
notable work, however, has been the promotion of codpera- 
tion already referred to. 

Land Policy—In colonial days land was generally 
acquired in one of three ways: buying shares of stock which 
allowed profits in the stock company and a specified amount 
of land; meritorious service, generally to ministers, physi- 
cians, or other public servants, but also to manual laborers; 
and by head right, which entitled the person who paid 
passage way for others a specified amount of land on the 
fulfilment of the prescribed conditions. Of course, the 
crude methods of surveying prior to the adoption of the 
rectangular system at the close of the eighteenth century 
prevented the giving of the exact number of acres called 
for, but since land was cheap that usually made little 
difference. 

Agricultural development in the West was furthered by 
land prices which were low in comparison with those in 
the East. Virginia in 1779 allowed Kentucky pioneers to 
take four-hundred-acre tracts at the rate of two and a half 
cents an acre. About the same time North Carolina allowed 
settlers to take a section of land on their own account with 
one hundred acres additional for a wife and child at the 
rate of about ten cents an acre. Connecticut offered her 
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land in the Western Reserve at about forty cents an acre, 
and Massachusetts, anxious to check western migration, 
lowered the price of Maine lands to fifty cents an acre. 

Seven states—Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia— 
claimed western territory, chiefly on the ground of their 
colonial charters. New York based her claims in part upon 
a treaty with the Iroquois Indians in 1768 which had placed 
them under her protection. Virginia’s claim to the North- 
west Territory, overlapping the claims of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, was strengthened by actual conquest dur- 
ing the course of the Revolutionary War. The states with 
land claims naturally hoped to settle their debts, lessen 
their taxation, and improve their economic conditions 
through the disposal of land on the open market. On the 
other hand, states whose boundaries had been fixed by the 
old charters, such as Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, were considerably handicapped. They knew that if 
the other states maintained their land claims, some of their 
own citizens would leave them because of the pressure of 
heavy taxes with the result that the burden of the re- 
mainder would be increased. They believed, moreover, that 
the land was paid for by common blood and suffering and 
should be the heritage of all. They consequently insisted 
that the states surrender their claims to the national 
government. 

Congress wisely refused to take part in the disputes over 
rival claims, pointed out the dangers, and advised the 
cession of all claims to the Confederation. Maryland, the 
principal opponent of the land-claiming states, refused 
until the land claims had been ceded, to accept the Articles 
of Confederation approved by Congress, November 17, 
1777, and sent to the states for ratification. When, how- 
ever, New York led the way in 1780, Maryland ratified, and 
the Articles became the law of the land, March 1, 1781. 
Virginia, whose claims were the most valid, surrendered her 
territory north of the Ohio in 1784. The next year, Massa- 
chusetts ceded her claims west of New York and a year 
later Connecticut did likewise, except for the ‘Western 
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Reserve’”’ just south of Lake Erie which she held until 
1800. South of the Ohio, land claims were surrendered 
more slowly, but South Carolina gave up hers in 1787, 
North Carolina in 1790, Virginia in 1792, and Georgia in 
1802. 

With the land coming into its possession, the government 
under the Articles of Confederation enacted its most im- 
portant legislation. Forty years later, Daniel Webster 
declared : ‘‘I doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver, 
ancient or modern, has produced effects of more distinct, 
marked and lasting character than the Ordinance of 
1787.’’° Although the ordinance, among other things, 
provided for three judges to govern the territory until the 
population was great enough to form a representative gov- 
ernment, asserted complete political and religious liberty, 
favored a system of free public education, excluded slavery 
from the region, and stipulated that from three to five 
states should be made out of the territory, our interest just 
here relates to another point. The ordinance provided for 
allodial tenure, or the absolute ownership of the land free 
from the old feudal obligations of quit rents, services, ete. 
Primogeniture and restrictions on sales gave way to equal 
inheritance and free sales. 

In the first years of our national life, Congress believed 
in selling the land in large amounts in order to obtain 
money to pay off the public debt. By law of 1785 the 
minimum purchase was 640 acres. This attitude persisted 
in part until 1820, but Congress, in May, 1800, passed a 
law permitting the sale of land in tracts as small as 320 
acres for two dollars an acre, one-fourth down and the 
balance in three annual installments. In 1804 the minimum 
was reduced to 160 acres, the smallest tract sold until 1820. 
In that year forty-acre tracts were authorized and the price 
was reduced to $1.25 an acre cash, the insistence on the 
latter being due to the financial difficulties of 1819 which 
caused some land to revert to the national government. 
The intention after 1820 was to settle the country rather 
than to pay off the debt. 


*Works [Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1860] Vol. III, 263. 
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In 1841, the first general preémption act was passed. 
Actual settlers were thus definitely given, without the neces- 
sity of a protective law renewed yearly, the first chance to 
obtain title to the land on which they had settled. The 
Homestead Acts of 1862 and 1864 allowed settlers to obtain 
title to 160 acres of land ‘‘without money and without 
price’’ on condition that they lived on the land five years. 
Soldiers and sailors were allowed later to subtract the term 
of their service up to three years. The Act of 1912 allowed 
the issue of a patent after three years. Numerous other 
acts, like the Timber Culture Act, the Desert Land Act, 
the Enlarged Homestead Act of 1909, permitting a 320- 
acre unit, and the Grazing Homestead Act of 1916, allow- 
ing 640 acres, have tended to popularize land holding. The 
amount of unappropriated land is still over 180,000,000 
acres, more than a fourth of which is in Nevada and most 
of the remainder in the West, though it is found in twenty 
states. 

Reclamation.—Even though most of the unappropriated 
land is lacking in rainfall, the strides taken by dry farming 
and irrigation, indicate that it may be valuable at some 
time. By dry farming the moisture of two years is con- 
served to raise crops for one year. The Mormons in Utah, 
after heart-breaking failure, succeeded at last in irrigating 
small farms. Indians, Mexicans, and California mission- 
aries probably irrigated a few hundred acres at that time, 
and in 1870 the Union Colony at Greeley, Colorado, began 
irrigation. From less than 20,000 aeres of irrigated land in 
1870, and 1,000,000 in 1880 the acreage advanced to nearly 
20,000,000 in 1920, and in the last census year the crops 
raised on irrigated land were worth over $800,000,000. 
Another factor tending to increase the amount of available 
land is drainage; the first census on the subject, 1920, 
showed that over 53,000,000 acres, or 10.5 per cent of all 
improved land in the country, had been drained. <Accord- 
ing to Oliver E. Baker of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics there is three times as much potentially drainable 
as irrigable land in the United States. 

Size of Farms.—Colonial farms varied in size from a few 
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acres in New England to thousands of acres in New York, 
and the southern colonies. In New England arable land 
was limited, climate and soil unsuitable, farm labor scarce, 
commerce and fishing more profitable than agriculture, 
Indian attacks dangerous, and social and religious ties 
stronger, and so the farms were small. In New York under 
the Dutch patroon system estates of fifty or a hundred 
thousand acres were granted chiefly through head right, 
and in Virginia and the Carolinas large estates were built 
up in a similar way. The nature of the soil, climate, and 
crops, moreover, favored the building of large estates. In 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Middle Colonies gener- 
ally farms were larger than in New England but smaller 
than in the South. Until the Civil War there were large 
farms in the South, but division of the big plantations 
occurred then. Now the largest farms are found in the 
West. 

The following table shows some of the main points rela- 
tive to agriculture since 1850: 


Value of 

Aer Number Farms and Sizeof Percentage 

of Farms Farm Property Farms, Acres Improved 
1850... .1,449,073 $3,967,343,583 202.6 38.5 
1860... .2,044,077 7,980,493,063 199.2 40.1. 
1870... .2,659,985 8,944,857,749 153.3 46.3 
1880... .4,008,907 12,180,501,538 To 53.1 
1890... .4,564,641 16,082,267,689 136.5 57.4 
1900... .5,737,372 20,439,901,164 146.2 49.4 
1910... £6;861,502 40,991,449,090 138.1 54.4 
1920... 6,448,343 77,924,100,338 148.2 52.6 


With the exception of the decades, 1880-1900, and 1910- 
1920, the farms have been becoming smaller, For the early 
part of the period the homestead acts and expansion of 
wheat culture were largely responsible for the increase in 
size; for the latter part homestead acts, rising prices of 
land, and the city-ward movement. There were, for in- 
stance, nearly two million less people engaged in agricul- 
ture in 1920 than in 1910, or 10,661,410 as compared with 
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12,384,517. The average value of farm land and improve- 
ments varied little from 1860 to 1900; it was $16.92 in 1860 
and $20.70 in 1900, but in each of the following decades it 
practically doubled. The average value of the land and 
buildings advanced from $39.60 an acre in 1910 to $69.38 
in 1920. 

The older states naturally declined in farms because of 
the increasing importance of manufactures and commerce. 
From 1900 to 1910 thirteen states and in the next decade 
twenty-four states lost in farms. The western and southern 
states were generally exempt, but practically all of the 
others suffered; for the decade, 1910-1920, the chief losers 
were: New: York (22,402 farms), Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, and Indiana 
(10,359). The only midwestern states of any importance 
to show gains were Minnesota and Wisconsin. And the 
decline has continued, farms, according to preliminary 
figures, falling to 6,372,263 in 1925, a decrease of about 
1.2 per cent, largely because of the ravages of the boll 
weevil, migration of negroes, dry seasons in the North- 
west, consolidation of farms, and general recession from 
war-time expansion. The loss was widely distributed, 
twenty-three states sharing in it, but Georgia alone seems 
to have lost 61,631 farms. 

Tenancy.—With the increase in the value of lands natu- 
rally went an increase in tenancy. When good land could 
be obtained at low prices, few people would rent, but when 
land became more valuable renters increased, for no longer 
would the savings of a year or a few years buy a good farm. 
Not until 1880 were statistics collected on farm ownership. 

Although renters have increased from a fourth of the 
total to nearly two-fifths in forty years, there is little real 
cause for alarm, for the rate of increase is declining. More- 
over, a careful government study in 1900 showed that few 
landlords owned more than one farm, that the typical land- 
lord resided near his farm, that few lived in foreign coun- 
tries, and that many landlords were related to the tenants. 
Age statistics indicate that many farmers begin as laborers, 
then lease land, and eventually become owners. Viewed in 
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this light tenancy for many farmers is a transitory stage 
to ownership. In 1920 five states had less than ten per cent 
of their farms operated by tenants: Maine (4.2), New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Nevada (9.4). 
In general in 1900, 1910, and 1920 from seventy-five to 
ninety per cent of the farms in the remainder of the New 
England States, the northern tier of Central States, and 
the Western States were operated by owners. From fifty 
to seventy-five per cent of the farms in the remaining 
Central States and the Middle Atlantic Coast States, with 
Florida, were operated by owners; in the remainder, con- 
sisting of most of the Southern States, less than half of the 
farms were operated by owners. 

Farm Debt.—Farm debt seems to be growing, for in 
1900, 31.1 per cent of the farms were mortgaged ; in 1910, 
33.2, and in 1920, 37.2. In the last decade this debt ad- 
vanced from less than $1,750,000,000 to more than 
$4,000,000,000, or while the average value per farm in- 
creased from about $6,444 to $12,084, the average debt 
advanced from $1,715 to $3,356. When, however, we com- 
pare the ratio of debt to value we note that the percentage 
advanced less than two per cent. In 1920 the ratio of debt 
to the value percentage was over a third in eleven rather 
widely scattered states: Delaware (39.0), Vermont, Wis- 
consin, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Nevada, Ala- 
bama, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire (33.6). 
In spite of this increase probably no other industry has so 
small a percentage of mortgage or bonded debt as agricul- 
ture, and in spite of the recent depression, agriculture is 
and will long remain the backbone of national prosperity. 

Federal Farm Loan System.—The government has aided 
agriculture from time to time in connection with education, 
irrigation, and in other Ways, Some of which have already 
been mentioned. Additional assistance has been offered 
through the Federal Farm Loan System, the War Finance 
Corporation, and the Federal Reserve banks. 

The first, provided for in 1916, is intended to allow the 
farmers to secure loans for long periods of time at low rates 
of interest. The system is under the control of the Farm 
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Loan Board of five members. The country was divided into 
twelve districts and a land bank with a capital of $750,000 
was established in each district. Each bank was managed 
by a board of nine directors, three appointed by the Farm 
Loan Board as representatives of the public and six elected 
by farm loan associations. The latter were formed pre- 
sumably of farmers who wished to borrow money and con- 
sisted of ten or more owners or people about to become 
owners of farm land acceptable as security. The shares 
had a par value of five dollars. Borrowers made applica- 
tion for membership and subscribed five dollars for each 
hundred dollars which they wished to obtain. One indi- 
vidual could not borrow more than ten thousand dollars 
nor less than a hundred and the loans could not exceed 
one-half the value of the land and one-fifth the value of 
the permanent improvements on it. Money could be bor- 
rowed to buy land for farming, equipment, fertilizers, live 
stock for farm operation, buildings, and to pay off the 
indebtedness on the land at the time the loan was con- 
tracted. The Federal Farm Loan banks obtained their 
funds chiefly by the sale of bonds secured by farm mort- 
gages which had been turned over to them by the farm 
associations in return for cash. 

Agricultural Credit Act of 1923——The Agricultural 
Credit Act of 1923 created twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks ‘‘as adjuncts to the existing Federal Farm 
Land Banks.’’ The new banks, however, are independent 
in capital, assets, and liabilities, and make their loans on 
paper which rests ‘‘on personal or corporate credit, sup- 
ported by endorsements, warehouse receipts, chattel, mort- 
gages, etc.’? The capital of five million dollars each is 
subseribed by the national government. The banks carry 
on business not with individual borrowers, but with speci- 
fied banks and credit or marketing associations when the 
obligations purchased were used in the first place for agri- 
cultural or live stock purposes. The banks may buy or sell 
debentures issued by each other and make loans to co- 
operative associations for agricultural and live stock pur- 
poses provided the loan or advance is not above three- 
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fourths of the security offered. Loans, advances, and 
discounts run from six months to three years and are 
negotiable. The Federal Farm Loan Board controls the 
discount rate and may require any Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank to rediscount the discounted paper of any 
similar bank. Bonds may be issued for five years at a rate 
determined by the board, but not in excess of six per cent. 
Half of the net earnings goes to the United States treasury 
and half to the bank surplus. 

National Agricultural Credit associations, supervised by 
the comptroller of the currency, are provided for; their 
business is much the same as that of the Intermediate Credit 
banks except that their paper may not run for more than 
nine months from purchase, unless on live stock, when it 
may be for three years. Interest rates may not be higher 
than the legal rates where the associations are formed. The 
government does not provide cash for the associations and 
their number is unlimited. The capital, however, cannot 
be less than $250,000 and one-half of this amount must be 
paid in cash. If the capital is less than a million dollars, 
business may be done with the public, but otherwise not, 
and the associations then become institutions of rediscount. 
Member banks of the Federal Reserve System can invest up 
to ten per cent of their capital and surplus in National 
Agricultural Credit associations and the shares and divi- 
dends of the latter may not be taxed more by the states 
than national banks or ‘‘other money capital in the hands 
of individual citizens.’’ 

War Finance Corporation—The War Finance Corpora- 
tion, authorized in March, 1919, suspended in May, 1920, 
but renewed in January, 1921, June, 1922, and again in 
1923 and 1924, has aided farmers in the export trade. At 
its creation the corporation agreed to finance a million 
bales of cotton which involved $60,000,000, and it has since 
financed wheat, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, dairy, meat 
products, ete., for various codperative associations, actually 
advancing about $300,000,000. Possibly more important 
than the actual financing of farm products has been its 
inspiration of confidence in other agencies, for, as the 
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secretary of the treasury said in 1921: ‘‘Its experience has 
been that wherever it loaned, or agreed to loan, a dollar, 
it produced confidence to such an extent that others were 
willing to advance many dollars.’’ The process of liquida- 
tion began January 1, 1925. 

Commercial Banks.—Although the Federal Farm Loan 
banks advanced money to the farmers at low rates of in- 
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terest and for long periods of time and the War Finance 
Corporation in times of emergency, the commercial banks 
have supplied far more money. On December 31, 1920, the 
estimated personal and collateral loans outstanding to 
farmers was $3,869,891,415, or 13.29 per cent of the banks’ 
total loans and discounts, and if the farm mortgages of the 
same date be added the total was about $5,317,400,000, or 
18.3 per cent of all bank loans and discounts. A combina- 
tion of the two indicates that bank accommodations to 
farmers comprised from four-fifths to two-thirds of the 
total in South Dakota, North Dakota, Kansas, and Iowa. 
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The average rate of interest at the peak, March, 1921, was 
7.96 per cent; the lowest rate was in the Middle Atlantic 
States at 6.01 and the highest in the West South Central at 
9.66. For states the lowest rate was in New Hampshire 
at 5.98 and the highest in New Mexico at 10.17. 

General Advance of Farmers.—Although it is unde- 
niably true that in recent years many farmers have lost 
money, and the price of farm products has fallen more 
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proportionately than that of the commodities which the 
farmer must buy; and although it is likewise true that 
rural population in many states is declining, we must not 
overlook the fact that physical conditions of living on the 
farms are growing better. Houses are far more comfort- 
able and more attractive than in former years. Now more 
than 2,500,000 farm homes, or nearly two-fifths, have tele- 
phones, nearly 650,000 their own water and sewerage 
systems, and about 450,000 their own gas and electricity. 
In 1920 there were about 2,000,000 cars on the farms, and 
140,000 motor trucks and 250,000 tractors were used. 
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Automobiles, hard roads, consolidated schools and churches, 
telephones, radios, rural deliveries, newspapers and maga- 
zines, circulating libraries, and labor-saving machinery are 
all working to make farm life more attractive and pleasant. 
Rising prices in 1923 and 1924 increased the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power and this increased ability was reflected in 
the sales of automobile factories and mail order houses. 
In each year, 1923-1925, farm crops were worth over ten 
billion dollars. (See chart on page 131.) 
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CHAPTER VI 
ANIMAL LIFE ON THE FARM 


General Importations——The importation of live stock 
began very early in this country. When Columbus made 
his second voyage in 1493 he brought not only vegetables, 
grains, and fruits, but also horses for cavalry purposes, 
breeding mares, sheep, goats, pigs, and cattle. From the 
West Indies, where the first stocking began, cattle were 
carried over to the mainland, and immigrants brought with 
them live stock as a matter of course when definite settle- 
ment began. 

The first cows were taken to Jamestown in 1609, if not 
earlier. By 1611 the number was a hundred, by 1620 five 
hundred, and by 1639 fifty thousand. Rapid development 
was encouraged in this period by eruel laws which forbade 
the killing of domestic animals under death penalty for 
the principal, burning of hand and cropping of ears for 
accessory, and sound thrashing for concealer of facts rela- 
tive to the crime. These laws were, of course, soon re- 
pealed. 

Four years after the landing of the Pilgrims, Governor 
Winslow imported three heifers and a bull, which were 
held in common for three years, or until 1627. The animals 
were then to remain in the hands of the individuals who 
received them for ten years, at the expiration of which 
time the possessors were to have the produce, and the old 
stock was to be held by the colony in common. Growing 
importations are indicated by the fact that twelve cows 
were taken to Cape Ann in 1626, thirty in 1629, and about 
a hundred in 1630. Early in the history of New York the 
Dutch West India Company introduced 103 horses and 
cattle, and furnished each tenant with four cows, four 
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horses, and some sheep and pigs for a term of six years. 
At the expiration of that time the number of animals 
received was to be returned, but the increase was left in the 
hands of the farmers. The company cattle were then 
divided among the farmers unable to purchase them. The 
Swedish West India Company early introduced cattle into 
Delaware, and John Mason, 1631-1633, introduced the 
Danish cattle into New Hampshire, where they mixed with 
other stock and spread over the country. Cattle had ap- 
parently been taken to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia by 
the Portuguese in the fisheries as early as 1553, and French 
cattle were imported early in the next century. Cattle 
were probably first taken to the Carolinas about 1670. By 
the close of the seventeenth century all of the colonies had 
them, and by the time of the Revolutionary War the cattle 
industry, dairying and meat, was of more than local 
importance. 

Improved Stock.—After the Revolutionary War modern 
improved stock continued to be imported. In 1783 three 
Baltimore citizens obtained some fine cattle from England 
and in 1785 and later some of these animals were sent to 
Kentucky. A half-breed bull sent to Kentucky about 1804 
‘ig said to have greatly improved the stock of that state.’’ 
Some of these early cattle were called the beef breed, proba- 
bly longhorns, and the others, known as the ‘‘milk breed,’’ 
were probably shorthorns. Some of the latter were im- 
ported into Westchester County, New York, as early as 
1792 and 1796. For a while they were kept pure, but they 
finally became scattered and left their descendants all over 
that section. About 1817 Henry Clay imported some Here- 
fords, and seven years later Powell of Philadelphia began 
the importation of shorthorns. He also attained consider- 
able success in breeding, and at his frequent sales some 
shorthorns were sold to the cattle men of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and other states. In 1834 the Ohio Company for importing 
English cattle was formed and agents were sent to England 
to secure the best breeds. Nineteen head were sent in the 
first shipment, and after 1840 importations increased 
rapidly. At times as much as five thousand dollars was 
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paid for individual shorthorns, but after 1850 those of this 
country were fully as good as those of England. Not until 
1840 did the importation of Herefords really begin; in that 
year five bulls and seventeen cows and heifers were taken 
to Albany, New York. Other importations followed, but 
not until the development of cattle ranching did they 
become very important. 

Cattle Ranching.—Cattle ranching has long been asso- 
ciated with frontier life, as in Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
elsewhere. Beginning about 1805 western cattle were 
driven eastward over the Appalachian passes. The Spanish 
cattle imported into Mexico by Cortez and his followers 
had multiplied rapidly on the plains of Mexico, which then 
included Texas, but their masters found a market only for 
hides and tallow which stood transportation well. When 
the United States acquired control, American cattlemen 
attempted to market Texas beef and as early as 1857 some 
cattle were driven north to the Illinois corn fields, but the 
war stopped this outlet. The Texan ranges were thus 
almost swarming in the late sixties. By accident, appar- 
ently, in 1864-1865 a teamster discovered the nutritive value 
of northern grasses. Overtaken by the winter snows on the 
Laramie plains he turned his oxen loose to shift for them- 
selves, but in the spring, to his surprise, he found them in 
better condition than ever; they had fed on the cured 
buffalo grass laid bare by the wind. Northern grass was 
better than southern, for a four-year-old steer would gain 
some two hundred pounds more there than on southern 
grass; moreover, the beef was considered of better quality, 
the range was more abundant, and after 1876 the Indians 
were more carefully watched. 

Because cows seemed to be more prolific in the warm 
southern climate, the ranches of the South supplied the 
immature cattle and those of the North matured them. The 
line of march shifted with the westward movement, the 
cattle trail following the fringe of settlement. Wherever 
it crossed an important railroad, a shipping point de- 
veloped. From 1870 to 1872 Newton, Kansas, on the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Sante Fé, and Abilene on the 
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Kansas Pacific; later Great Bend on the former and Ells- 
worth on the latter; and still later Dodge City on the 
Atchison and Hayes City on the Kansas Pacific were 
important shipping points. In 1885 Ogalala, Nebraska, on 
the Union Pacific, took rank with Dodge City; to these two 
cities about 400,000 cattle were driven in 1884. The high 
point, however, had been set in 1871 when about 600,000 
cattle were driven north from Texas. According to Joseph 
Nimmo, the number, 1866 to 1884, was over 5,250,000. The 
decline came with the development of the railroads, which 
could handle the cattle more rapidly and almost as eco- 
nomically. In more recent years the movement has been 
eastward to the corn belt and such packing-centers as 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Chicago, and St. Louis 
have developed. Pork, in a way, seemed to be a sort of 
by-product of beef because in this region hogs were allowed 
to fatten on the droppings of corn-fed cattle. 
Dairying.—In early colonial days dairying was of slight 
importance, though by the middle of the eighteenth century 
it was of considerable magnitude in certain localities. For 
instance, the large farmers of Rhode Island sometimes kept 
as many as a hundred cows. In one case a sale of thirteen 
thousand pounds of cheese from one farm is recorded, and 
in still another ease seventy-three cows produced ten thou- 
sand pounds of butter in five months, or approximately a 
pound of butter for each cow each day. Again, the Caro- 
linas and other colonies exported some dairy products as 
well as salted and pickled meats. Developing cities, such 
as New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, also supplied a 
local market. So, too, the opening of the Erie and other 
canals encouraged the development of dairying. Railroads 
also aided and the importation of Jerseys, Guernseys, Hol- 
steins, and Ayrshires increased. Condensing of milk began 
about 1800 and milk-powder manufacture about 1810, but 
neither was important until much later. Cheese making 
under the factory system developed rapidly in the sixties 
and seventies, and butter making a little later, aided largely 
by the Babcock test for determining the percentage of 
butter fat in milk and by the centrifugal separator, which 
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separates the cream without setting the milk and waiting 
for the cream to rise. The bread-eating habits of the Amer- 
icans have led also to specialization on butter making, and 
the development of the silo has made it possible to feed 
succulent food to dairy cattle in winter. This latter factor 
has been largely responsible for the shift in dairying to the 
West, New York and Pennsylvania since 1900 giving way 
to the territory northwest of Chicago. 

In 1919 the important milk-producing states were Wis- 
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consin, New York, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. The farm 
states leading in the production of butter were Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Kentucky, but only about 
two-fifths of the total product was made on the farms. 
Butter, like cheese, only two per cent of which is now made 
on the farm, bids fair to be transferred to the factory. The 
1926 leaders in cattle were Texas, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Wisconsin. 

Horses.— Although Columbus brought the first horses to 
the new world in 1493, the first landed in the United 
States were probably taken to Florida by Cabeza de Vaca 
in 1527. Perhaps the wild horses found on the plains of 
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Texas were descendants of the fine Spanish horses aban- 
doned by De Soto. In 1604 a French lawyer took horses 
to Acadia and the small ponies of that region still show a 
trace of Norman lineage. Two years after the settlement 
of Jamestown six mares and a horse were brought in and 
in 1657 the exportation of horses was forbidden. About 
1625 the Dutch West India Company sent horses to New 
York and four or five years later Higginson imported them 
into Massachusetts Bay. The French, who settled in 
Illinois in 1682 and following, imported the Canadian 
horses. By the time of the Revolutionary War they were 
found in considerable numbers in all of the colonies. 

Horses began to improve toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century, for better care was given and attention was 
turned toward breeding. About 1788 Messenger, the 
famous sire of American trotting horses, was imported, and 
the next year, according to Professor T. N. Carver, the 
famous Morgan horses began. The interest in the South 
until the middle of the nineteenth century was largely in 
race horses and even to-day the name of Zev, Man of War, 
Bubbling Over, or any other famous racer stirs the feelings 
of more people than the names of a thousand roadsters or 
draft horses. In the North, racing was not so common in 
the early period, though Yankey, in 1816, created a sensa- 
tion by trotting under the saddle a mile in 2:59 in the 
New York Harlem race course. Up until 1840 or there- 
abouts travelling was done on horseback, for the buggy 
was almost unknown during the early period. 

Another breed of horses, the Black Hawk, equally famous 
with the Morgan, developed in the period shortly prior to 
the Civil War. The founder of the race, known as Black 
Hawk, was famous for transmitting his characteristics, 
including great speed as a trotter, to his offspring. Both 
the Black Hawk and Justin Morgan breeds were celebrated 
roadsters. Another breed of horses, famous in the North, 
the Conestoga, was noted for its size and strength and was 
much used in cities for drays and by prosperous immi- 
grants going west with heavy wagons. Perhaps the most 
important event of the period of thirty-five or forty years, 
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prior to the Civil War, in horse breeding, at least, was the 
importation into Ohio of the Percheron stallion, Louis 
Napoleon, for it led to a marked improvement of the draft 
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horse, and for the country as a whole the draft horse, 
though less spectacular than the trotting horse, is the more 
important. About 1839 the thoroughbred stallion Den- 
mark was taken to Kentucky, where he became the founder 
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of a famous line of saddle horses. Of course, numerous 
other importations and more careful breeding followed in 
the later period. 

During the colonial period horses were so numerous, 
according to the author of American Husbandry, that few 
people, save the negroes, walked. In 1840, however, there 
was about one horse to every four people, or probably less 
than four million for the whole country. The growth since 
1840 is indicated on the accompanying graph. Since the 
high mark was set in 1918 at 21,555,000 the tendency has 
been downward, and by 1926 the decrease had amounted 
to about six millions. The advent of the automobile has 
been largely responsible for the big decrease. Some au- 
thorities think that the horse will be extinct within a few 
centuries. And true it is that the draft animal is being 
driven off many farms by tractors. However, other horse- 
lovers contend that this fine animal will always have its 
uses, irrespective of the machine age. While draft horses 
and roadsters may suffer; the thoroughbreds for the saddle 
will always be cultivated. Iowa, Illinois, and Kansas are 
the usual leaders in total number of horses. 

A paragraph may be in place concerning the European 
horses which escaped from Spanish settlements in Mexico or 
from exploring parties and for three centuries ran wild on 
the western plains. Like the buffalo, they seemed doomed 
to extinction in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
but some bands in New Mexico, Colorado, and elsewhere 
managed to survive and the number seems to be increasing 
again. As the plains were settled they ran on the range, 
being caught at intervals, branded, and sold. Like wild 
cattle many have disappeared through admixture with other 
breeds. The government advocates the extinction of the 
wild horses in common with other predatory animals. Says 
the 1923 report: 


_.. The destruction of large numbers of wild and practically 
worthless horses, which on some areas number thousands, would 
also increase the capacity of the range in many districts. Their 
presence not only decreases the number of valuable live-stock, 
but they are an actual source of injury to the range. In many 
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instances they are so wild and the country is so rough that it is 
impossible to round them up or remove them. Even if rounded 
up they have no commercial value, except for fertilizer or for 
poultry feed.” 


Mules.—The mule is a sterile animal, having a donkey 
for a father and a horse for a mother. This animal has 
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been imported into America since the close of the eighteenth 
century. George Washington was a pioneer in raising this 
stock, as he received two valuable jacks from Lafayette and 
the King of Spain. Mules increased very slowly, however, 
and as late as 1850 the number amounted to only a little 
more than 500,000 animals. It had reached 4,000,000 by 
1909, and nearly 6,000,000 by 1926. The ability of the 
mule to withstand hardships and a damper climate than the 
horse is indicated by the fact that of 6,000,000 draft ani- 
mals in the nine cotton-belt states, over half are mules, 
whereas in Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, only a tenth of 
3,500,000 are mules. In Kentucky and parts of Tennessee, 
where the mothers are ‘‘culls of the driving horse breed,’’ 
the finest mules are raised. Missouri, according to Profes- 
sor J. Russell Smith, is the greatest mule-producing region, 
and at St. Louis, under a single roof, five thousand mules 
are sometimes found for sale. (See chart on page 142.) 

Oxen.—Oxen have been used for many years in this 
country, their most general use being to haul logs, for 
deep in the mud of a swamp the ox will pull when a horse 
will not try. On the rocky soils of New England the ox is 
useful and so is more common there than in any other part 
of the country. But the number of oxen has never been 
very large. In 1890 it was about a half million and in 
1920 probably less, for the ox as a work animal seems to 
be declining in importance. In recent census reports statis- 
tics are usually given as oxen and other cattle. 

Sheep.—In all probability the first sheep imported into 
the colonies were carried to Virginia in 1609 and within 
forty years the number was about three thousand. The 
Dutch West India Company in 1625 and again in 1630 sent 
sheep to New York, but dogs and wolves created consider- 
able havoc. Sheep were also carried to New England early 
in the history of the settlements and by 1633 they were 
kept on the settlements in Boston Harbor; by 1635 New 
Hampshire had ninety-two sheep, and by 1642, Charleston, 
Massachusetts, had about four hundred. LHighteen years 
later sheep were introduced on Nantucket Island and the 
production of wool became important. Flint says: 
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. . . There were few extensive flocks, but in the days of home- 
spun it was very common for the farmer to keep a number suffi- 
cient for home consumption. In fact, it was almost a matter of 
necessity. But the old native sheep was a coarse, long-legged, 
and unprofitable animal. The first fine-woolled sheep introduced 
into the country were those brought from Spain by Mr. Wm. 
Foster, of Boston, in 17932 


According to Professor T. N. Carver the first merino 
sheep in the country were imported in 1773, but the indus- 
try did not begin to flourish until the Peninsular War in 
Spain and the Napoleonic restrictions and the American 
embargo, 1807-1809. The war created such conditions in 
Spain that the herds of merinos which had been guarded as 
a sort of national monopoly were broken up and offered for 
sale, and by 1809 about five thousand were owned in this 
country. William Jarvis, the American consul at Lisbon, 
shipped 3,850 from Lisbon in 1809-1810. Robert R. Living- 
ston and General David Humphrey, ministers to France 
and Spain respectively, also aided in the merino fever 
which helped cause the price of wool to advance from one 
dollar a pound in 1807 to four dollars in 1814, Individual 
merinos sold for from five hundred to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, and Professor Malcolm Keir speaks of a ten-thousand- 
dollar ram whose death attracted as many obituary press 
notices as that of a member of a royal family. The merinos 
were scattered all over the country, but Vermont and the 
Berkshire section of Massachusetts took precedence in 
breeding. 

Importations continued after the War of 1812, but the 
increase in number was less rapid than that of the popula- 
tion, and in some sections, especially the East, a decline 
occurred because of the depredation of dogs which might 
destroy a year’s earnings in one night, and because of the 
competition of the West now operative through improved 
transportation facilities, Speaking rather too emphatically 
of this Flint declared: ‘“When, therefore, the competition 
of the great west was let in upon us, with the facilities for 
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transporting wool, we had little left but a parcel of car- 
casses worth about as much as so many cats.’’* There was, 
nevertheless, a slow, but steady growth in the average 
weight of a fleece, which increased from 1.84 pounds in 
1840 to 2.43 in 1850. The fleece produced in Tennessee 
won the highest premium at the London World’s Fair in 
1851 over strong competition from Germany, Spain, 
Saxony, and Silesia. 
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In 1840 the number of sheep in the country was still less 
than twenty millions and not until 1880 was that number 
doubled. Since the high point of nearly sixty-four million 
in 1908, the tendency with considerable fluctuations, as in- 
dicated in the graph, has been downward. The six leaders 
in 1926 were: Texas, Wyoming, Montana, California, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. 

Goats.—Of somewhat similar import, though of very 
little commercial importance, were goats, animals noted for 
their ability to live in an unhospitable environment. In 
1920 they numbered about 3,500,000. Texas was the un- 
questioned leader with about half of the total, chiefly on 


* Ibid., Vol. I, 60. 
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the Edwards Plateau, but New Mexico was also important. 
The production of mohair in 1919 was about 6,800,000 
pounds in comparison with about 3,750,000 in 1909. About 
five-sixths of the 1919 clip came from the state of Texas 
alone. 

Hogs.—Perhaps the first hogs landed in what is now the 
United States were carried to Florida by De Soto in 1538; 
they were probably descendants of those taken to the West 
Indies by Columbus in 1493. In 1553, or earlier, the Portu- 
guese carried swine to Nova Scotia and two years after the 
founding of Jamestown, the London Company sent them to 
Virginia, where they thrived so well, as in most other colo- 
nies, that by 1627 Virginia was in danger of being overrun 
by them, and the Indians fed on pork. In 1625 Governor 
Winslow introduced hogs at Plymouth and a year later 
the Dutch West India Company sent them to New York. 
By the close of the period salted and pickled pork, as well 
as beef, was a common colonial export, for hogs were found 
everywhere. 

In the period 1776-1815, three breeds of importance 
developed in this country—the Woburn, Byfield, and the 
‘‘merino hog.’ The Duke of Bedford sent two pigs from 
Woburn Abbey to General Washington, but the English- 
man entrusted with their delivery sold them to someone 
else. These hogs, generally known as the Woburn or 
Bedford breed, originated in the cross of the Chinese and 
the large English hog; they are generally white, sometimes 
spotted, have small bones, deep round barrel, short legs, a 
fine quality of flesh, and weigh at a year and a half from 
four to seven hundred pounds. Gorham Parsons, of By- 
field, Massachusetts, originated the Byfield breed, likewise 
by the crossing of the Chinese and the common hog. About 
the same time as the ‘‘merino craze,”’ grass-fed hogs, sneer- 
ingly referred to as merino hogs, appeared. They were 
well-formed, ‘‘with,’’ says Flint, ‘‘small heads, round 
bodies, compact and well-made, legs short and small boned, 
spotted in color, with a kind of dusky white on a black 
ground.’’ Previous to the introduction of these breeds, 
according to Flint, swine ‘‘in the eastern and middle states 
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were coarse, long-legged, large-boned, slab-sided, and flab- 
eared, an unprofitable and an unsightly beast, better calcu- 
lated for subsoiling than for filling a pork barrel.’’ 

In the West the hogs were as bad, if not worse, but the 
Ohio Valley forests were rich in oak and beech mast, and 
hogs spread and flourished even more to the west of the 
mountains than to the east. Every frontier settlement had 
abundant food at a low price and the connection with corn 
production early became apparent. Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee were soon the important hog-produc- 
ing states, and Cincinnati came to the front as a pork-pack- 
ing center, a position which she retained until displaced 
by Chicago in 1861. The early hogs were swift of foot, and 
strong in head, neck, and tusks, characteristics necessary to 
fight the wild beasts and to stand exposure, but the farmer 
wanted sluggishness in place of speed, fine small-boned 
animals rather than coarse, 1awny-boned animals, a fine 
head, thin coat and ready fattening qualities rather than a 
thick hard coat, and so he turned to the Suffolks, which 
crossed well with the native stock, and to other breeds such 
as the Byfield, Chester County, Berkshire, China, Irish 
Grazier, and Essex. 

The first meat packer was probably John Pynchon, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, who bought and packed large 
numbers of hogs between 1662 and 1683. Early markets 
were Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Later, hogs, live or dressed, were shipped down the rivers 
to New Orleans, and large droves, sometimes containing 
four or five thousand, were driven east. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century 100,000 a year were driven east 
and many to the south. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, however, the South, 1840-1860, had more hogs in pro- 
portion to the population than did the North. From about 
1818 to 1861 Cincinnati was the greatest hog market in the 
country and perhaps in the world. In 1861-1862 Chicago 
packed over 500,000 hogs, for the first time surpassing 
Cincinnati. The use of refrigeration after 1868 revolu- 
tionized the industry, for it allowed the farmer to slaughter 
his animals and send them east. As population moved west- 
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ward, other markets—St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, South 
St. Joseph, and Sioux City—developed. To-day, of course, 
the greatest hog region is in the corn belt, with Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, and Minnesota, all corn states, 
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the 1926 leaders. The importance of hogs in American 
agriculture is intimated in the following quotation: 


Hogs are the most important sources of meat for human con- 
sumption. They are important in American agriculture because 
(1) They are produced by a large number of farmers; (2) 
they are consumed by large numbers of urban and rural people; 
(3) in the form of pork and lard they become two of the most 
important commodities in foreign and domestic commerce. Hogs 
rank second in number and third in total value of farm animals 
in the United States, being exceeded in number by cattle and in 
value by cattle and horses.‘ 


The Poultry Business.— With the exception of the turkey 
all species of fowls common on American farms are of 


*See Agricultural Year Book [Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1923] 1922, 181-184, 
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either European or Asiatic origin. By all odds the most 
numerous and important is the ordinary domestic fowl, 
commonly referred to as ‘‘chicken.’’ It is of Asiatic origin 
and was early domesticated. It was brought into the United 
States by the early colonists, but only after the Civil War 
did the industry become of commercial importance. 
Chickens are usually divided more or less arbitrarily into 
four breeds: the egg, meat, general utility, and fancy. The 
first are small or medium-sized, usually poor setters, easily 
frightened, and nervous; the Leghorns, Spanish, Minoreas, 
and Hamburgs are examples. Meat breeds include Brahma, 
Cochin, Langshan, and other breeds which are heavy- 
bodied, usually poor layers, but of gentle disposition, and 
good setters. The general utility fowls of medium size, 
such as the Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte, most popular 
of all breeds, produce a fair amount of eggs and meat. The 
Barred Plymouth Rock, ‘‘the best known,’’ dating prior to 
1875, is supposed to have come from a cross of the Amer- 
ican Dominique and the Black Java. Plymouth Rocks are 
excellent broilers at eight to twelve weeks and are ‘‘good 
layers the year round.’’ The Wyandotte, which ‘‘ranks 
next to the Plymouth Rock as a general-purpose fowl,’’ 
weighs about a pound less and has five standard varieties, 
Silver, Golden, White, Buff, and Black. Fancy breeds are 
produced chiefly on account of their appearance and are 
generally poor egg and meat producers; the Polish, games, 
and bantams are the leading representatives of the class. 

Turkeys, ducks, and geese are the most common of the 
other fowls, but partly because they are poor layers con- 
stitute only three per cent of the total. The turkey is an 
American bird, now rapidly approaching extinction, but 
once very common along the Atlantic coast. The wild 
turkey is hardier, healthier, quicker, and more alert than 
the domestic turkey, and a cross of the two often proves 
beneficial. The domestic turkey shows its natural traits in 
the desire for a free range and the secrecy with which it 
makes its nest. The Bronze, Narragansett, White, Hol- 
land, Buff, Slate, and Black are the common varieties; the 
former, which at two years often weighs thirty-five or forty 
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pounds, has been called the ‘‘King of American fowls.’’ 
Ducks, of which the Pekin is probably the most popular 
breed, are raised chiefly for their meat and are commonly 
used for food on the farms. The raising of geese is not very 
common in the United States. They fare best near ponds 
of water and require free range and, given the right con- 
ditions, their life is long. 

Artificial incubation and cold storage were responsible 
for a big increase in the poultry business toward the close 
of the nineteenth century. Egyptians more than two thou- 
sand years ago practised artificial incubation with ovens 
and straw and the Chinese for centuries made use of incuba- 
tion on a large scale, but not until 1847 does our patent 
office show any records of methods of artificial hatching. 
From 1847 to 1870 no patents were granted for either 
methods or machines. The commercially valuable incuba- 
tor dates from 1887; in 1900 fourteen patents were 
granted. The incubator, of course, helps overcome the diffi- 
culty of weather conditions and allows the farmer to secure 
chickens in the numbers and at the times desired. The 
proportion of chickens hatched is about the same as in the 
case of the hen, and the chicks are less likely to become 
covered with vermin. 

The first efforts at preservation were made with ice and 
snow, in cellars, caves, and ice chambers. Water glass, 
silicate of soda, vaseline, lime water, and other chemicals 
were used. These methods, especially ice and snow, helped 
the farmer hold his eggs for better prices, but they were not 
suitable for commercial purposes, and so large dealers 
turned to mechanical refrigeration, where the product 
cooled to a definite temperature and maintained there for 
an indefinite period, was employed. Eggs were early stored 
only as a last resort and without proper inspection; inferior 
goods consequently brought the method into disrepute. 
Now, however, only perfect eggs are stored. Tainted eggs 
are used in preparing leather for gloves and bookbinding, 
for disinfectants, and for shoe blacking. Shells are used as 
fertilizers. Millions of eggs are used by wine clarifiers, 
calico print works, me: manufacturers, and by photograph- 
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ers for dry plates. ‘‘Desiccated’’ eggs are of some im- 
portance; by evaporation all or most of the white or yolk 
is dried out and the produce is used in part in the family 
trade, but more extensively by bakers and camping parties 
and expeditions. 

Probably the most interesting episode in the poultry in- 
dustry was the ‘‘hen fever’’ which afflicted the country 
from 1850 to 1855. It broke out in Boston, where the 
first Exhibition of Faney Poultry was held in November, 
1849. The next year twenty thousand people came to- 
gether to view twelve thousand chickens. The West, at 
first ridiculing the sale of eggs at three dollars a dozen 
and hens at ten dollars a pair, soon succumbed, Cincinnati 
holding an exhibition in 1852. At Charleston, Augusta, 
Mobile and New Orleans the fever raged. Every commu- 
nity and every prominent individual, including Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, seemed to be affected by a sud- 
den love for Cochin-Chinas and Shanghais. Burnham pic- 
tures a half grown pullet looking in the top of a flour 
barrel. Eggs went to a dollar each and more. An ex- 
Pennsylvania Congressman is credited with this jewel: 
‘‘Next to a beautiful woman and an honest farmer, I deem 
a Shanghai cock the noblest work of God.’’ After the 
boom had subsided one commentator declared that, ‘‘judg- 
ing from the extravagance of their language,’’ some of the 
speculators in hens, ‘‘must have expected the appearance 
of a breed that should be found equal to laying eggs by 
the dozen on demand.’’ 

Statistics on poultry first became reasonably satisfactory 
with the Census of 1900. The value of the eggs and poul- 
try produced in 1899 was more than that of the oats crop 
and with the poultry alive June 1, 1900, practically equiv- 
alent to the wheat crop and worth more than the cotton 
crop. Twenty years later the value of eggs and chickens 
was about one billion dollars, or about the same as all the 
farm crops of Texas. The number of chickens was then 
four times the number in 1880. In recent years there have 
been about four chickens per individual with a yearly egg 
erop of about two hundred per individual. Iowa, Illinois, 
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and Missouri are the usual leaders. Fowls other than 
chickens numbered little more than thirteen million in 
1920, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, and ostriches all reg- 
istering decreases in the decade ending in that year. 
Bees.—Beckeeping exploits the blind thrift of an insect. 
Like the poultry industry it depends to a considerable 
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extent upon the human element, but the environment must 
supply nectar-bearing flowers. Rainfall sufficiently heavy 
to produce abundant vegetation favors the production of 
honey and wax. Bees have long been kept on many Amer- 
ican farms, about three and a half million hives valued at 
nearly seventeen million dollars being reported in 1920. 
Farmers who keep bees for large scale honey production 
often grow buckwheat because the large amount of honey 
in the flowers assures a double crop. The best export honey 
comes from hives to which white clover and basswood are 
accessible, but golden rod and buckwheat blossoms likewise 
give fine yields. California and Texas yield the largest 
amounts of honey, the quality of the former being superior. 
In California among the vast stretches of mountain and 
canyon good bee forage extends for miles without a break. 
Favorable climatic conditions lessen the chance of crop 
failure. Led by F. B. Weed, artificial honeycomb has been 
produced to increase the yield and with a thin foundation 
to give better honey for table use. Even, yet, however, our 
production of honey is little more than a half pound per 
capita, but the increased application of science insures 
larger yields for the future. (See chart on page 152.) 
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CHAPTER VII 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURES 


Drawbacks to Colonial Manufactures.—During the co- 
lonial period manufactures were household affairs and on 
a very small seale as a rule, though the shipbuilding and 
a few other industries formed notable exceptions. As in 
England manufacturing was often a by-industry, as when 
the farmer’s family made nails and tacks or wove cloth 
by the fireside on the long winter evenings. 

Numerous factors prevented rapid development, among 
which one of the most important was the overshadowing 
preéminence of agriculture due to the fact that food is 
perhaps the most elementary human need. Profits, more- 
over, were high in the tobacco cultivation of the South, the 
grain industries of the Middle Colonies, and the cattle 
industries south of New England. Labor was also scarce, 
for few people wanted to work for others long when in 
two or three years’ time they could save enough money to 
become well-to-do farmers. Labor, moreover, was not 
massed in towns, but scattered all over the country, and 
at the time of the Revolution the entire population was 
little more than that of Chicago in 1920. A third draw- 
back was the lack of free capital, for most of the ready 
money went into buildings, cattle, live stock, tools, ete. 
In the fourth place, there were few markets in the colonies, 
for the economic independence of the farmers and the lack 
of money wages well-nigh excluded a general market, a 
difficulty heightened by the high charges of transportation. 
And, as if these disadvantages were not sufficient, Eng- 
land’s mercantile policy of encouraging the colonies to 
produce raw materials and of restricting manufactures 
prevented growth to any extent. From 1744 to 1825 Eng- 
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land prohibited the exportation of various kinds of ma- 
chinery. In 1699 she prohibited the exportation, from one 
colony to another or to a foreign country, of woolen goods, 
in 1732 of hats, and in 1750 she forbade the erection of 
mills such as “‘slitting or rolling mill or plate, forge or 
steel furnaces,’’ for turning out the finer forms of iron 
products. 

Encouragements to Colonial Manufactures—Resources. 
—Opposed to these disadvantages were certain advantages, 
namely, natural resources and legislation. Lumber was 
plentiful and based directly upon the forests rose four 
manufactures worthy of mention: lumbering, shipbuilding, 
manufacture of naval stores, and the preparation of pot 
and pearl ash. Even before actual settlement iron ore 
was observed in America. It was of two types, bog ore, 
found in swamps or at the bottom of ponds as the precipi- 
tation of minute animals, and rock ore. The former was 
found in eastern Massachusetts and in a few localities on 
the New Jersey coast; the latter was found in all colonies 
as far south as the Carolinas. These resources, however, 
were scarcely touched at the close of the colonial period.? 

Agriculture was a help as well as a hindrance, for it 
supphed, especially in the Middle Colonies, raw materials 
for the flour, bread, beer, and other industries. Flour 
milling attained a small share of importance and in prac- 
tically all of the colonies salt or pickled meat was prepared 
and exported. Although fisheries supplied few materials 
directly to agriculture, they gave considerable assistance 
to such industries as rum distilling and flour manufactur- 
ing, for rum and bread were considered indispensable 
articles of a fisherman’s diet. Fish oil and whale oil were 
more than sufficient to furnish the home needs and this 
abundance aided curriers and Shoemakers. During the 
eighteenth century the manufacture of spermaceti was per- 
fected and with this as a basis an important candle indus- 
try developed; the surplus of animal fats obtained from 
meat-packing also aided. The abundance of fur-bearing 


*See Clark, V. 8. History of Manufactures in the United States 
1607-1860 [Carnegie Publications, Washington, 1916] 76. 
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animals likewise helped in the manufacture of hats and 
some other articles. 

Encouragements to Colonial Manufactures—Legisla- 
tion.—Oceasionally the British government aided in the 
development of certain manufactures, for instance, hemp, 
flax, naval stores, pig iron, ete. Bounties were used, draw- 
backs on duties offered, lower tariffs levied on colonial 
than on other products, or goods were admitted free of 
duty. This encouragement was merely intended to sup- 
plement England’s supplies and was in no sense designed 
to encourage competing products in the colonies. Encour- 
agement by legislation consequently came for the most 
part from colonial assemblies. Massachusetts early re- 
quired each family to produce three pounds of linen, cot- 
ton, or woolen yarn each week for thirty weeks in the year 
from each spinner under the penalty of a fine of twelve 
pence for every pound short. Virginia early legislated 
against the planting of tobacco or corn by mechanics. 
Virginia and Connecticut at one time required their in- 
habitants to plant flax for linen and hops for cordage. 
The latter colony forced the towns to buy cotton imported 
under public auspices in amounts dependent upon their 
population. Virginia in 1661 ordered every county to 
furnish one or more public tanneries and tanners, cur- 
riers, and shoemakers, and five years later, four new coun- 
ties excepted, to set up a county loom. Towns or colonies 
at times set up public works. Stamford, Connecticut, 
built a dam and mill, Rhode Island in 1776 attempted to 
provide saltpeter works in each township, Maryland set up 
a gunlock factory at Frederick, and Virginia made salt 
and many of its war supplies. Congress itself ran fur- 
naces to cast cannon and shot for the army. 

Probably the most common colonial methods were the 
granting of bounties, premiums, and subsidies for the pro- 
duction of the desired manufacture. Bounties were merely 
rewards over and above the market price, premiums were 
awards accorded to the few examples of excellent quality, 
and subsidies were rewards offered to particular producers 
of specified products. Encouragement of the type just 
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noted was given in practically all of the colonies at some 
time or other on a wide variety of products, but especially 
on the textiles. New England colonies or townships and 
parts of East Jersey often granted land to encourage new 
industries, particularly to iron works. This help assumed 
one of three forms: the grant to craftsmen and manu- 
facturers without ownership of a tract of land, water 
power, or right to use common land; direct aid in the eree- 
tion of some manufacturing enterprise, such as a mill; and 
the admission as freemen of competent mechanics who 
wished to settle in the given township. Towns, especially 
in New England, occasionally loaned money to manufactur- 
ers, with or without interest. 

Colonies also at times allowed the raising of manufac- 
turing capital by lotteries, especially after losses by fire. 
At times, too, they made manufactures legal tender for 
debt with the express design of encouraging them. So, 
too, the exemption of manufactures and raw materials 
from taxation, or the levy of lower taxes than usual was 
a common occurrence. Monopolies were sometimes allowed 
when they seemed necessary for the establishment of a 
desired manufacture. Patents were, of course, frequently 
allowed in the various colonies for improvements on 
seythes, distilling and brewing, rice-cleaning machinery, 
medical compounds, iron manufactures, ete. At times, 
also, practically all of the colonies forbade the exportation 
of such things as leather, hides, wool, iron, lumber, naval 
stores, and articles of minor importance in order to insure 
themselves raw materials. Export duties were likewise 
often intended to husband the supply of these and other 
needed raw materials. Georgia, for instance, expressly de- 
elared in the preamble to her act of 1773: ‘“The exporta- 
tion of raw meat hides from this province tends to dis- 
courage industrious tradesmen and laborers.’’ Tariff duties 
were also sometimes intended to help manufactures, but 
the tariff policy of this country will be discussed in a 
separate chapter. 

Regulation of industry aided at times, for example, the 
milling and meat industries being carefully regulated 
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through examination and the use of appropriate brands. 
Then, too, some colonies, such as Massachusetts in 1640 
and Virginia and Maryland at later dates, made provi- 
sions for the teaching of given trades. Colonies also fa- 
vored their manufactures indirectly at times by tax and 
license laws. For instance, Connecticut at one time in 
levying taxes on merchant sales expressly excluded arti- 
cles of local growth and manufactures and Pennsylvania, 
though licensing peddlers, exempted those who sold only 
articles of local manufacture. 

Restrictions.—Occasionally colonial laws imposed restric- 
tions for fire or health precautions. Massachusetts re- 
quired a permit from town authorities in seaport and mar- 
ket towns for the erection of potters’ kilns, bakeries, or 
chocolate mills, and similar regulations for bakeries and 
coopers’ shops were enforced in Philadelphia. Believing 
that ill smells from the burning of oyster shells and the 
distilling of rum had caused an epidemic, New York City 
early in the eighteenth century prohibited those practices. 
Restrictive legislation, though not always found, was most 
widespread in the case of printing. Governors Berkeley, 
Dongan, and Andros prohibited or discouraged printing 
in Virginia, New York, and New England. Pennsylvania 
and Maryland passed laws intended to make the procure- 
ment of liquor difficult for those employed in iron works; 
Connecticut, on the other hand, at one time allowed the 
importation of liquor duty free for the New Haven iron 
employees. Restrictive laws in liquor legislation usually 
forbade the establishment of houses in a prescribed zone 
or forbade tavern keepers to let iron work employees have 
the liquor. 

Effect of Revolutionary War.—The Revolutionary War 
naturally had a beneficial effect on manufactures, for any- 
thing that interrupts commerce, such as war, embargo, or 
high tariff, acts as a distinct stimulus to manufactures. 
The foreign importations are reduced and prices rise, 
while at the same time the exports of raw materials are 
curtailed and their prices fall. Hence the profit dangling 
before the eyes of American enterprise leads to an imme- 
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diate increase of manufactures, though, to be sure, cer- 
tain manufactures may suffer. Sheep raising was extended 
during the Revolutionary War, mutton was barred from 
many patriotic tables, and the methods of colonial days 
were continued. For instance, Philadelphia offered prizes 
for such products of home industry as woolen and cotton 
cloth, stockings, leather, shoes, whisky, iron ware, and 
paper hangings. Outside of government works, because 
of depreciated paper money, unsatisfactory character of 
the leased Hessian labor, general scarcity of workers, etc., 
the commercial manufacture of iron declined, but in steel 
manufacture definite progress was made. Firearms, salt, 
textiles, and most manufactures, however, thrived unless 
war disturbed the conditions, as was sometimes the case 
in New Jersey, lower Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 
In South Carolina Tory raiders burned the loom houses 
of the settlers and killed their sheep even when they could 
not use them for food. 

When the Treaty of Paris was signed in 1783, English 
merchants flooded our markets with the hope of stifling 
our manufactures and regaining their old market. A tem- 
porary crisis developed in 1783 and 1784 with enough town 
artisans and manufacturers unemployed to create senti- 
ment favorable to the New England and Pennsylvania tar- 
iff laws of 1785 and 1786. England had all the advantages 
of skilled labor, low wages, permanent working classes, 
subdivision of labor, relatively large seale production, and 
a monopoly on the textile and iron-manufacturing machin- 
ery. The American political condition was, moreover, 
chaotic. The United States, nevertheless, had some advan- 
tages, for the high freight rates acted as a tariff in her 
behalf, taxes were low, and so were raw materials. Fur- 
thermore, the Federal law in 1792 and subsequent state 
laws exempted from military service men who worked in 
glass, iron, or silk plants. Eventually, especially after the 
machinery was smuggled in and the Napoleonie wars gave 
England a good field for export of manufactured goods in 
Europe, our manufactures developed with much greater 
rapidity. 
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Improved Machinery.—In England, shortly after the 
middle of the eighteenth century a revolution occurred in 
the manufacturing industries, for James Hargreaves in- 
vented his ‘‘spinning jenny’’ in 1764, Richard Arkwright 
his water frame in 1769, and Samuel Crompton his ‘‘mule,”’ 
a combination of the two, in 1779. No longer could one 
weaver keep half a dozen or more spinners busy, for 
weavers now tended to lag behind spinners. In 1785, how- 
ever, Edmund Cartwright invented the power loom, and 
about eight years later Eli Whitney, an American school 
teacher, invented the cotton gin, which insured an abun- 
dant supply of clean raw material. Watt’s steam engine, 
patented about 1769, was first applied to cotton manufac- 
ture at Papplewick, England, in 1784. England, as pre- 
viously noted, sought to monopolize these inventions and 
in 1774 Parliament made punishable by a fine of two hun- 
dred pounds the exportation of any tools used in cotton 
and linen manufactures. In 1781 this prohibition was 
extended to machinery in woolen and silk manufactures, 
and, moreover, a prison term of twelve months was added. 
A year later Parliament forbade, under a penalty of five 
hundred pounds, the exportation of machinery used in 
printing cotton goods, and the ban and penalty were also 
extended to tools needed in the iron industry. Severe 
penalties were likewise inflicted on all those who tried to 
persuade English workers to emigrate. Not until 1825 
were these restrictions removed. 

They never, however, prevented the machinery from 
being erected in this country, for even before the Revolu- 
tion a spinning jenny of the Hargreaves type was oper- 
ated in Philadelphia and in 1786 Massachusetts granted 
Robert and Alexander Barr one thousand dollars to aid 
them in constructing machines, based on the Arkwright 
models, for carding, roping, and spinning cotton and wool. 
According to Professor E. L. Bogart, the first cotton fac- 
tory in the United States was erected at Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, the next year. Apparently the early attempts to 
duplicate English textile machinery at Beverly and Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, Statesburg, South Carolina, and 
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Philadelphia, were unsuccessful and not until 1790 did 
Samuel Slater, aided by Moses Brown, succeed in opening 
the Pawtucket, Rhode Island, cotton mill, the first suc- 
cessful one in the United States. By 1800 it had twenty- 
nine companions near-by and in 1809 there were sixty-two 
cotton mills in the country with twenty-five more in process 
of construction. In 1814 Francis C. Lowell at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, brought the processes of spinning and 
weaving under one roof, and his establishment has been 
rightly called ‘‘the first complete factory in the world.’’ 

Growth of Manufactures Since 1807.—The introduction 
of the factory system was completed by the Embargo and 
Non-Intercourse acts, and the War of 1812, for as Gallatin 
wrote in reference to the former in 1809: 


A great American capital has been acquired during the last 
twenty years; and the injurious violations of the neutral com- 
merce of the United States, by forcing industry and capital into 
other channels, have broken inveterate habits, and given a gen- 
eral impulse, to which must be ascribed the great increase of 
manufactures during the two last years.” 


During the embargo wearing homespun was made a test 
of patriotism, states subscribed capital to manufactories, 
mutton was barred from tables, merinos were imported, 
and banquets and dinners were held, all with the idea of 
encouraging American manufactures. The stimulus con- 
tinued, for under the Non-Intereourse Act and the restric- 
tions following Macon Bill No. 2 commerce was lessened. 
Textile manufactures, some forms of iron manufacture, 
hardware, liquors, and others increased. Adam Seybert, 
after enumerating various manufactures, declared: 


The above enumerated facts were obtained prior to the dec- 
laration of the late war; during that contest many new establish- 
ments were added, at the same time such as had existed were 
subsequently enlarged. It was during the war that our resources 
in this branch of public economy became more fully developed.’ 


* American State Papers, Finance [Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1832-1859] Vol. II, 430. 
* Statistical Annals of America, 6. 
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By 1809 the total value of manufactures was nearly 
a fifth of a billion dollars, by 1849 over five times 
as great, and thereafter as indicated in the table which 
follows. 


Manufactures: Summary, 1849-1923 


Factories and Hand and Neighborhood Industries 
Average 
Number 
Establish- of Wage Primary Value of 
ments Harners Horsepower Products 


1G ee 123,025 957,059 $1,019,107,000 
GRIDS deg uendice eae 140,433 1,311,246 1,885,862,000 
(to eet ne 252,148 2,053,996 2,346,142 — 3,385,860,000 
Ear Oke 253,852 2,732,595 3,410,837 —5,369,579,000 
ESE Seg eae ae 355,405 4,251,535 5,938,635 —9,372,379,000 
1b ey ari 512,191 5,306,143 10,097,893 13,000,149,000 


Factories, Excluding Hand and Neighborhood Industries and 
Establishments with Products Valued at Less than $500 


DBOOE ne oso wv ee 207,514 4,712,763 11,406,927,000 
SUVA, ands 's's s.0 1010.00 216,180 5,468,383 13,487,707 14,793,903,000 
EUS een 'in as wats 268,491 6,615,046 18,675,376 20,672,052,000 
La ievalesris's <o-s 275,791 7,036,247 22,437,072 24,246,435,000 
LF iia ts oye, sor ass 290,105 9,096,372 29,504,792 62,418,079,000 
Factories, Excluding Products Valued at Less than $5000 
OMG eve a abs; «oui 177,110 6,896,190 23,987,861,000 
Le esate’ «6G n+ 214,383 9,000,059 62,041,795,000 
DOSS a erce sania 196,267 6,946,570 43 653,283,000 
NEE OS erie 196,309 8,778,950 33,094,228 60,555,998,000 


The phenomenal growth in values from 1914 to 1919 
represents inflation in large part and should be divided by 
two. According to government figures manufactures de- 
clined 1919 to 1921, wage-earners and values falling 
sharply, but by 1923 employees and wage-earners were 
again near the 1919 figures. 

Population—Among the factors causing the United 
States to rise from fourth place in world manufactures in 
1860 to first place with a product worth more than that of 
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its two nearest competitors, the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many, in 1894, population growth will be emphasized first. 
Mere numbers create a demand for necessary manufactured 
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articles; hence it is worth while to note that the popula- 
tion of continental United States increased from less than 
four millions in 1790, to eight times that number in 1860, 
and to nearly 106,000,000 in 19920. Among the thirty- 
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seven million immigrants more or less who have entered 
this country in the last century were many skilled and 
unskilled laborers. City development has also stimulated 
and been stimulated by manufactures, especially during 
the last half century. As late as 1820 only 4.9 per cent 
of the population lived in cities, but a hundred years later 
the percentage was 51.4. If to incorporated places of over 
twenty-five hundred, we add unincorporated places and 
towns slightly smaller, we can state that six out of ten in 
our population live in cities, and as will be noted later, 
our cities have most of the manufacturing product. 
Capital.—Another faetor in the development of manu- 
factures has been the growth of capital. The discovery of 
gold in California in 1848 soon showed a marked effect on 
industries because, for the first time in our career as a 
nation, we were able to borrow capital. Then, too, im- 
proved banking through the Suffolk, New York Safety 
Fund, free banking, national and Federal Reserve systems 
to be noted in a later chapter, all aided materially, as did 
the general growth of wealth, which increased from little 
more than $7,100,000,000 in 1850 to $376,000,000,000 in 
1926. This increased wealth, of course, means greater 
purchasing power and thus acts as a stimulus to industry. 
Natural Resources.—Agricultural, mineral, and forest 
resources are considered in separate chapters, but it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind the fact that they supplied the raw 
materials for many industries and made possible the lead- 
ing position attained in world industry. Here we might 
merely note by way of illustration that the United States 
produces about two-thirds of the world’s supply of corn, 
over a fourth of the oats, about a fifth of the wheat, and a 
seventh of the barley. In mineral production she leads the 
world with a product worth about $7,000,000,000 in 1920; 
of the more important metals useful to man she lacks only 
tin. She produces nearly a third of the lead and zine 
about two-fifths of the iron and coal, over half of the cop 
per, and nearly two-thirds of the petroleum in normal 
times, and though usually second to South Africa in gold 
and to Mexico in silver, she produces about a fifth of the 
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former and a fourth of the latter. Her original stand of 
timber covered perhaps 850,000,000 acres and contained 
5,200,000,000,000 board feet; though now reduced to about 
550,000,000 acres and 2,500,000,000,000 board feet, it is 
still of the utmost importance in manufactures. 

Government Aid.—Government aid has also been an 
active agent in the development of manufactures. The 
protective tariff has attracted capital by restrictions on 
foreign competing products and the assurance often of a 
more than fair price. The government likewise by its re- 
cent leniency in the case of big business has stimulated the 
development of large establishments already begun on a 
considerable scale. Of a similar effect has been the en- 
couragement of banking under the national and Federal 
Reserve systems. More indirect aid has likewise come 
through the low taxes in this country as compared with 
taxes in some of the European countries. An active factor 
has been the encouragement to inventors through a fairly 
liberal patent system. The first general law, that of 1790, 
gave inventors protection on patented articles for a period 
of fourteen years, that of 1836 allowed an extension to 
‘twenty-one, and that of 1870 set the life of a patent at 
seventeen. 

War.—In the period since 1815, four wars, the Mexican, 
Civil, Spanish-American, and the recent World War, have 
affected American industries. When thousands of workers 
are called to the front, their places must be filled and a 
premium has'thus been placed upon the great inventive 
ability of the Americans, with the result that much labor- 
saving machinery has been developed. The war demand 
itself is a big factor in the increased production of food, 
clothing, arms, and ammunition. So, too, the rise in prices 
caused in part by the over-issue of greenbacks and by the 
war tariffs stimulated manufactures during the sixties. 
Some authorities even insist that the Civil War inaugu- 
rated an industrial revolution comparable with that in 
England a hundred years earlier. 

When the World War broke out in 1914 American man- 
ufactures were somewhat depressed, but the demand for 
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supphes of all kinds, which the crippled industries of 
Europe could not supply, led to rapid expansion. Our 
exports to the five leading nations of the Entente Allies 
increased from less than a billion dollars in the fiscal year 
of 1914 to more than three times that sum in 1918. Nat- 
urally the foreign orders were for explosives, iron and 
steel, copper, brass, bronze and zine, automobile parts, tex- 
tiles, leather products, and foodstuffs. This diversion of 
labor and capital into war industries, however, caused 
others to suffer. Building operations were practically 
stopped, some factories were closed, and unemployment 
and high prices showed an uneven distribution of pros- 
perity. When the United States entered the war, the 
Priorities Board assigned fuel, transportation facilities, 
labor, and even eredit first of all to war industries. Those 
producing non-essential goods were thus forced to curtail 
or stop operations. Depression, as already noted, injured 
business in 1920 and 1921, but the dye and chemical indus- 
tries seem to have been firmly established as the result of 
the war. 

Transportation Facilities—The development of wagon 
roads and eanals, the improvement of rivers, the invention 
of the telegraph, telephone, wireless, and modern methods 
of communication, the extension of the express and railroad 
business and improved highways and motor trucks, to be 
discussed in a subsequent chapter, all stimulated manu- 
facturing by widening markets and increasing the facilities 
for ordering supplies. Nor should our billion dollar adver- 
tising business be overlooked as a factor in growth. 

Power.—Another factor in the development of our man- 
ufactures has been abundant power. In the early period 
water power was widely used, then steam power, and more 
lately electricity derived from water power. In 1869 the 
total primary horse power used in manufactures was about 
2,350,000, in 1899 nearly five times as much, and in 1919 
about 29,500,000. In 1889 steam supplied 78.3 per cent 
of the power, but since then the percentage has decreased. 
In 1919 over one-third of the rented power used was elec- 
trie and although coke is showing a steady increase, fuel 
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oils, gasoline and other volatile oils, and gas seem to be 
gaining steadily at the expense of anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal. In 1923, a new high point, over 33,000,000, 
was set in primary horse power employed. According to 
various estimates the streams of this country can generate 
40,000,000, or more horse power, an amount sufficient to 
support a manufacturing population of more than 250,- 
000,000. The United States is better equipped in this 
respect than any nation in the world. Shaler believed 
some time back that whether measured by horse power or 
manufactured, products the energy derived from water 
power in this country was greater than in all other lands 
combined. 

Character of People.—In the last place, in the character 
of the people we find the most important causes of indus- 
trial progress. In health, physical strength, endurance, 
intelligence, judgment, ambition, energy, cooperation, per- 
severance, imagination, mechanical ingenuity, and technical 
skill American employees and employers rank high. 
Adaptations of the sewing machine, printing press, steam 
engines, and numerous other inventions show mechanical 
ingenuity and technical skill. Tenche Coxe, writing about 
1813, referred to this ability, and Sir Morton Peto, writing 
in 1865, declared: 


Mechanical contrivances of every sort are produced to supply 
the want of human hands. Thus we find America producing a 
machine even to peel apples; another to beat eggs; a third to 
clean knives; a fourth to wring clothes; in fact there is searcely 
a purpose for which human hands have been ordinarily employed, 
for which some ingenious attempt is not made to find a substitute 
in a cheap and efficient labour-saving machine.* 


Interchangeable Mechanism.—The growth of inter- 
changeable mechanism and standardization are worthy of 
mention as proof of mechanical ability. In the first the 
essential point consists in making each part of the ma- 
chinery exactly like the corresponding part in every sim- 
ilar machine. Large scale production lessens the cost and 

* Resources and Prospects of America [London, 1866] 100, 
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when machinery wears out or breaks down, the broken part 
ean be ordered by number. Eli Whitney probably used 
this invention first in firearms, but its widest application 
came in the sewing machine. By 1880 it had effected a 
revolution in ammunition, locomotive, railroad, watch, 
clock, and agricultural machinery industries. 
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Standardization —Closely connected with interchenge- 
able mechanism was the standardization of machinery and 
parts. For example, in the manufacture of screws, iron 
beams, clothing, machinery, ete., the sizes best adapted to 
the general trade were turned out in large numbers at 
reduced costs. Unusual sizes or dimensions, on the other 
hand, were filled by special order. 

Patents.—Another proof of the inventive ability of the 
Americans is seen in the growth of patents. Washington 
was an inventor of no mean ability and as president he 
urged the passage of the first patent law. But in 1790 
only three patents were granted and during the first three 
years only fifty-seven. In the early days it was the busi- 
ness of three cabinet officers to decide whether or not pat- 
ents should be issued. One clerk could do all the neces- 
sary work by giving part of his time to it. Business con- 
tinued to grow, however, and in 1836 the Patent Office 
with a commissioner at its head was created. To-day he 
has a staff of about a thousand employees. Prior to 1840 
the number of patents granted was less than five hundred 
per annum, twenty years later about ten times as many, 
by the close of the nineteenth century about twenty-five 
thousand, and now approximately double that number. 
Ordinarily, too, twice as many patents are applied for as 
are granted. Not every country can boast men of the type 
of Thomas A. Edison and Elihu Thomson; in the period 
from 1871 to 1895 alone, the former was credited with 
711 inventions and the latter with 394. (See chart, p. 169.) 

Division of Labor.—In this connection mention must be 
made of the division of labor. For instance, in 1776, pin 
manufacture was already divided into 18 separate opera- 
tions, while about 140 years later in some New England 
factories shoe manufacture required 173 different opera- 
tions, a modern high grade watch used 1,088 different sets 
of workmen, a typical cotton mill required about 100 dif- 
ferent occupations, and ready-made coats in some New 
York factories no fewer than 39 distinct processes. Pos- 
sibly no better example familiar to the student can now 
be given than that found in an automobile establishment. 
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The most marked advantage of the division of labor is in- 
ereased production. The ratio of machine to hand pro- 
duction in screws, to note one example, was 4,491 to 1 a 
decade ago. Greater skill, better distribution of work 
according to ability, a common heritage of knowledge 
through books, charts, and manuscripts, the economy in use 
of tools, machinery, and equipment, economy of time and 
energy, and the better utilization of resources, climatic 
conditions, labor supply, and industrial intelligence of the 
different countries are decided advantages. 

Distribution of Values.—In the early period of our his- 
tory, to summarize, the New England and Middle States 
supplied most of our manufactures and as late as 1859 
nearly three-fourths. The percentage for both, however, 
has steadily fallen. In the case of the Central States, with 
a slight relapse, notably 1889-1899, the movement has been 
upward. The movement for the Southern States has va- 
ried little in total amount, though fluctuations have been 
apparent, a low point being reached in 1879; but since then 
a slow gain has been recorded and by 1919 the percentage 
had more than doubled. In the Western and Pacifie States 
fluctuations have occurred, though the movement has been 
steadily upward for the latter since 1869. The accompany- 
ing chart, although taken from somewhat contradictory 
census reports, illustrates fairly well the general move- 
ment, 1849-1919. 

Naturally the older states led in value of product. In 
1859 New York was first with $378,870,939 ; Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio were the other leaders. Sixty 
years later New York and Pennsylvania still led with prod- 
ucts valued at $8,867,004,906 and $7,315,702,867, but the 
naming of the next eleven leaders, all of which had a prod- 
uct worth over $1,200,000,000 and two of more than 
$5,000,000,000 shows that industry was migrating, or fol- 
lowing the center of population; they were: Illinois, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michigan, California, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Connecticut, and Minnesota. The 
seven leaders with a combined area of slightly more than 
the state of Texas, or 266,505 square miles, as compared 
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with 265,896, employed 59.8 per cent of the wage-earners 
and produced 60.7 per cent of the product. No changes 
were recorded in 1923 ranking except the passing of 
Illinois by Ohio and of Massachusetts and New J ersey by 
Michigan. 

Leading Cities —Manufactures are, of course, concen- 
trated largely in the cities. For instance, in 1899 the 


# 
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value of manufactures in New York amounted to $1,371,- 
358,468, or more than those of any state in the country 
except New York and Pennsylvania, and those of Chicago 
amounted to $888,945,311, or more than any one state save 
the four leaders—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts. In each instance it was approximately 
two-thirds of the state product. In 1899, although there 
had been a slight decrease from 1889, the 164 principal 
cities of the country had one-fourth of the population but 
three-fifths of the manufactured products. In 1889 the 
value had been over two-thirds of the total. A very high 
proportion still continues to be made in the largest cities; 
for example, in 1919 and 1923 about three-fifths of the 
total product of New York and Missouri was turned out in 
New York City and St. Louis respectively and about two- 
thirds of the product of Hlinois in Chicago. The propor- 
tion for the chief city was not quite so high in some of the 
other states, notably those containing Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and Boston. 

The Old South—The South prior to the Civil War 
was noted for agriculture primarily. In manufactures, 
with some exceptions, it was lamentably weak, contributing 
in 1860 less than one-tenth of all manufacturing values. 
In some manufactures the deficiency was more marked than 
in others. Thus, the South contributed only about seven 
per cent of all values in eotton manufactures, three in 
woolen manufactures, three and a half in men’s clothing, 
one in hats and caps, and a little over four in boots and 
shoes. In the case of iron products—pig iron, bar, sheet 
and railway, iron founding, etc., and even agricultural 
implements—the South had less than one-tenth of all 
values. Only fifteen per cent of the coal values, little 
more than three per cent of the iron ore, and only seven 
per cent of the lead came from the South. But in copper, 
area and population considered, the South was well ahead 
of the North with about two-fifths of all tons mined. The 
South had about a sixth of flour and grist mill values and 
over a third of the value of slaughtered animals, thus 
ranking higher in crude manufactures than in finished 
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products. Still, Hinton R. Helper’s words have some 
weight: 


In one way or another we are more or less subservient to the 
North every day of our lives. In infancy we are swaddled in 
Northern muslin; in childhood we are humored with Northern 
gewgaws; in youth we are instructed out of Northern books : 
at the age of maturity we sow our “wild oats” on Northern soil : 
in middle life we exhaust our wealth, energies, and talents in the 
dishonorable vocation of entailing our dependence on our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, and to the neglect of our own 
interest and the interests of those around us, giving aid and 
succor to every department of Northern power; in the decline 
of life we remedy our eyesight with Northern spectacles, and 
support our infirmities with Northern canes; in old age we are 
drugged with Northern physic; and, finally, when we die, our 
inanimate bodies, shrouded in Northern cambrie, are stretched 
upon the bier, borne to the grave in a Northern carriage, en- 
tombed with a Northern spade, and memorized with a Northern 
slab.* 


While the northern and western states were increasing 
their manufactures, 1859-1899, the South, especially dur- 
ing the first twenty years of the period, was struggling 
with debts, with the wreck and ruin wrought by the Civil 
War, with little credit, with unsystematized railroad lines, 
and with disorganized labor. In 1869 only 6.9 per cent 
of all manufacturing values were reported from the South 
and in 1879 only 6.3 in comparison with 10.3 in 1859 for 
the Census South, which was slightly more than the South 
of the Confederacy previously noted. 

The New South.—Since 1879, however, a slow increase 
has occurred, the percentage in 1919 and 1923 being some- 
what less than 13.5. As proof of this industria] develop- 
ment three manufactures may be noted somewhat in detail, 
though the South has progressed in other manufactures 
than iron and steel, lumber, and cotton. One of the others 
is in the production of oils, the Texas and Louisiana fields 
being mentioned in another connection. Here we may 
merely note that the distinctively southern manufactures 


5 The Impending Crisis [Burdick Brothers, New York, 1857] 22, 23. 
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such as cotton ginning, rice milling, molasses making, sugar 
refining, and turpentine distilling recovered and began to 
advance steadily during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century the Birming- 
ham ores, exploited about 1870, became of considerable 
importance. Favored by limestone, iron, and coal in close 
proximity to each other and by good transportation facil- 
ties the Birmingham district is developing rapidly, the 
population of the city increasing from little more than 
three thousand in 1880 to nearly 179,000 in 1920. In the 
same period the production of pig iron increased sixfold, 
rising to well over two million tons in 1920 and in recent 
years threatening the three million mark. The product 
is sent not alone to southern markets but also north to 
Mississippi and Ohio river points, where it meets Chicago 
iron as at Louisville and Cincinnati. The Alabama iron 
and steel are also shipped to Philadelphia and New York. 
In Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Texas some iron is produced, but the combined 
output is less than half that of Alabama. 

Possibly the most spectacular development of any south- 
ern manufacture has been that of lumbering. This indus- 
try was known in eolonial days, but its development has 
been rapid only since the depletion of northern resources. 
In 1869 the South had only a tenth of the nation’s lumber 
eut, by 1899 nearly a third, and in recent years nearly 
half, though it is now hard pushed by the Pacific and 
Mountain states which have about one-third of the cut. 
In 1924 the leading southern states were Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Arkansas, and Texas. Washington and 
Oregon were ahead of all southern states, and California 
occupied fifth place. But no other state compared in cut 
with the southern states mentioned. In all of the south- 
ern states lumber and timber products rank high and in 
over half of them employ more workers than any other 
industry. Turpentine and rosin are especially important 


in Georgia and Florida. 
Until 1870 the leadership of New England in cotton 
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manufacturing had never been questioned, but in that year 
the industry was started in a more marked way in the 
South. At first thought the advantage seemed to lie 
wholly with the South. The Georgia and Carolina mills 
were in the midst of the cotton fields. The poor whites of 
the mountains supplied cheap labor, one mill at first secur- 
ing operators at a yearly wage of $169. Electric power 
developed from mountain Streams, the best in new mill 
equipment, a large market at home, loose laws, and low 
taxes were additional aids. But charges on the eloth sent 
north to be sold or dyed were high, southern mills had to 
import materials from a region as far west as Texas, and 
cheap labor frequently meant, not low labor cost, but infe- 
rior goods. Constant supervision was necessary and the 
working force had to be all white or black, neither race 
being willing to tolerate mixing on the job. Then, too, 
corporations were at times compelled to own hospitals, 
hotels, banks, churches, schools, and to give assistance to 
lecture courses and military and baseball outfits. On the 
whole, however, advantages seem to outweigh disadvan- 
tages and the South is slowly gaining on New England in 
spite of the latter’s long established industry, trained labor, 
abundant capital, subsidiary enterprises such as dye houses 
and bleacheries, concentration in few localities, and more 
favorable climate. 

In 1879 North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
produced only about one-sixteenth of our eotton goods out- 
put, but now they produce approximately one-third. The 
New England manufacturers are turning their attention 
more and more to the finer grades of cloth, the South pro- 
ducing the coarser materials such as sheeting and ducks, 
Early in the twentieth century the cotton consumed in the 
South passed the New England consumption and since 
1922 has more than doubled northern consumption. In 
all of the South in 1880 there were little more than 500,000 
active cotton Spindles, whereas New England had nearly 
9,000,000. Since that date New England spindles have 
barely doubled, but Southern spindles have increased to 
approximately 17,000,000, being in 1925 more than in New 
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England and almost as many as in the remainder of the 
country. Equally as rapid as the increase in cotton man- 
ufactures has been the increase in the utilization of by- 
products. The cotton seed, long thrown away, is now 
manufactured into cooking oil or fed to live stock. 
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Important Manufactures.—Even in an introductory text 
in which space is very limited mention should be made of 
some manufactures, notably foodstuffs, textiles, iron and 
steel, and leather. In other chapters references are made 
to such manufactures as lumber, automobiles, and the like. 

In the colonial period meat and meat products entered 
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the export trade to a considerable extent and by 1859 the 
slaughtering and meat-packing products amounted to 
nearly $213,000,000. Manufactures of soap, candles, leather, 
glue, bone-black, ete., also increased. In pork-packing, 
the most important industry, Cincinnati led from about 
1818 to 1861, Chicago taking first place in the early sixties. 
In 1899 the value of meat-packing was about $800,000,000, 
but in 1919 nearly $4,250,000,000. Because of deflation 
and lowered European demands the value fell to less than 
$2,600,000,000 in 1923. Another important food industry 
was flour manufacture. For a dozen years prior to the 
Revolutionary War biscuit flour made up half of Penn- 
sylvania’s export values. In 1859 flour and meal were 
valued at $250,000,000 and from then to 1900 that industry 
ranked first or near the top. In recent decades the indus- 
try has lost in relative importance, though it has shown 
more of a tendency toward concentration and has become 
a large scale industry. The value of the products doubled 
from 1909 to 1919, but lost that gain by 1923, now being 
worth little more than $1,000,000,000. 

Cotton has led the textile industries in recent years due 
primarily to inventions and abundant raw materials. In 
1859 the value was more than $115,000,000 and forty years 
later nearly three times as much. In recent years the value 
has been about $2,000,000,000, approximately a fourth be- 
ing produced in Massachusetts and almost as much in North 
Carolina and South Carolina combined. Knit goods, of 
which hosiery is the most important, were worth $848.- 
177,000 in 1923 in comparison with little more than 
$1,000,000 in 1849. The rapid growth was'due in part to 
the tariff, but primarily to inventions. Underwear, too, 
increased in value, and like hosiery changed from a home 
industry to a factory product. Some silk manufactures 
were made in 1810, but the value as late as 1849 was less 
than $2,000,000, in 1899 about sixty times as much, and 
in 1923 about $761,000,000. Woolen manufactures, among 
the oldest in the world, were early established in the col- 
onies and by 1700 fulling mills were rather common. ‘The 
first worsted cloth was made in 1843. It is manufactured 
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from longer and coarser fibered wool than the woolen 
proper and is so tightly twisted when spun that the prod- 
uct is smooth, whereas the other is soft and rather fuzzy. 
Improved machinery, like worsted combing machines, and 
the fact that during the Civil War worsted uniforms 
proved easier to keep clean than woolen cloths helped in 
the development of worsteds, which by 1919 with a value 
of more than $700,000,000 practically doubled woolen 
cloths. By 1899 the United States was producing 80,- 
000,000 square yards of carpets, or one yard per individual. 
Since then the tendency has been downward, a decrease 
of a third having occurred by 1919. In 1923, the value of 
carpets and rugs, wool, other than rag, was approximately 
$200,000,000. Howe’s sewing machine was responsible for 
a big increase in the clothing industry. After 1876 the 
influx of Russian Jews led to the sweating system in which 
a team of three to five persons made the complete garment 
at a low expense but at a heavy social cost. The manu- 
facture of women’s ready-made clothing was not impor- 
tant in the early period, being worth little more than 
$7,000,000 in 1859, or a tenth that of the men. By 1919 
the value of the products was slightly more than $1,200,- 
000,000, or a little in excess of men’s clothing. Over half 
of the combined product came from New York City. 
Slight gains in value were recorded for 1923. Without 
discussing other textile manufactures we shall note that in 
general all made marked increases except linen. In spite 
of labor-saving machinery and the use of prizes prior to 
the Civil War little progress has been made in linen man- 
ufactures, though both 1921 and 1923 revealed slight 
increases. 

Leather manufactures in frontier communities are 
nearly as important as cloth. The colonists had an abun- 
dant supply of raw materials and early made use of deer- 
skins and hides of sheep and cattle. Men often wore coats, 
vests, trousers, and stockings of leather, and the women 
used leather skirts, sunbonnets, and aprons. But when 
leather is mentioned we ordinarily think, not of clothing, 
harness, pocketbooks, trunks, and the like, but of shoes. 
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In the early period the industry was an itinerant one, the 
shoemaker carrying his meager outfit—lapstone, hammer, 
various shaped awls, shoulder stick, apron, and waxed 
thread—from place to place. Lynn’s preéminence in the 
shoe industry is largely due to one of these early shoe- 
makers, John Adam Dagys, who settled there, imported 
English and French shoes, dissected them, threw out the 
faults and made the necessary corrections, partly through 
the aid of the abundant and cheap female labor in the near- 
by fishing towns. By 1795, Lynn made 300,000 pairs of 
shoes yearly. The use of wooden shoe pegs began about 
1811 and the modern factory system four years later. Prac- 
tice in New England, especially in the Boston region, led to 
the discovery of trade secrets and to a vast superiority over 
other workers whose products were sometimes so poorly 
made as to require the soaping of the wearers’ heel and 
stocking toes and lead to the belief that corns were heredi- 
tary. New England also started the custom of making 
“‘rights’’ and ‘‘lefts’’ first for the men, then for the women, 
and finally for all. Standardization in size and uniform- 
ity in fullness at the instep followed. One of the early 
machines in the shoe industry rolled the leather in such a 
way as to make it hard and durable. Six years later, in 
1851, Howe’s sewing machine was adapted for work on the 
uppers. From 1861 on the McKay machine for fastening 
soles to uppers was developed. Improvements in machin- 
ery reduced the labor cost on a pair of shoes from $4.08 
in 1859 to 85 cents in 1899, Specialization also entered 
the manufacture in a marked way, Lynn, for example, 
becoming famous for women’s shoes, and Brockton for 
men’s. The value of boots and shoes rose from about 
$166,000,000 in 1879 to about $1,155,000,000 in 1919. For 
several years we have been producing about three pairs 
of boots and shoes per capita. Massachusetts with a third 
of all values still produces as much as the next two states, 
New York and Missouri, combined. 

Iron manufactures were of some importance in the colo- 
nial period, especially in Virginia and to the north, but 
England’s prohibition in 1750 prevented the manufacture 
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of the finer forms. Wars, the protective tariff, fuel, the 
ore, a spirit of enterprise, the development of railroads, 
and improvements in methods stimulated the industry. 
Cort’s puddling furnace and grooved rolls, invented in 
England and later applied here, were early improvements. 
The Bessemer process, whereby steel was made by running 
molten iron into a converter through which air was blown 
to eliminate the carbon, was scarcely used in the United 
States until after the Civil War, primarily because of the 
difficulties with William Kelly of Kentucky who had made 
somewhat similar inventions. It was early discovered, 
however, that the Bessemer method would not apply to 
phosphorus-bearing ores, and a new method, the open 
hearth, gradually came into use. By the new process pig 
iron was mixed with scrap iron in a brick-lined furnace, 
and when melted the desired elements were added. With 
this method steel could be made out of pig iron which con- 
tained as much as a tenth of phosphorus in place of a 
thousandth as in the Bessemer process. Although the 
open hearth process is virtually as old as the Bessemer 
less than half as much iron was produced by it in 1899. 
Thereafter the scale began to turn and in 1919 four times 
as much steel was produced by the open hearth method as 
by the Bessemer. All iron manufactures in 1809 were 
worth less than $15,000,000, in 1859 about $200,000,000, 
and in 1919, twenty times as much. With other products 
composed largely of iron and steel, such as automobiles, 
agricultural implements, and electrical apparatus, the value 
amounted to $9,400,000,000. In 1923 the output of steel 
works and rolling mills alone was worth nearly $3,200,- 
000,000, about two-thirds of the product coming from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 1925 the steel output 
amounted to approximately 44,000,000 tons. 

In 1859 four manufactures—flour and meal, meat pack- 
ing, cotton goods, and lumber planed and sawed—had a 
value ranging from a little less than $250,000,000 to a 
little more than $100,000,000. In 1923, seventeen manu- 
factures had a value in excess of $1,000,000,000, motor 
vehicles leading iron and steel, steel works and rolling 
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mills by a slight margin. According to Commerce and 
Finance, April 13, 1927, the total value of all manufactures 
in 1925 was $62,705,714,000, slightly in excess of 1919. 
The 1925 values for the sixteen industrial groups follow: 


Food and kindred products.................... $10,418,536,000 
Textiles and their products..................... 9,122,858,000 
Tron, steel and produets excluding machinery... .. 6,461,668,000 
Lumber and allied products.................... 3,688,552,000 
Leather and its manufactures.................. 1,767,581,000 
Hubber’ products tatty.) Goo ee ee ee 1,255,414,000 
Paper, printing and related industries.......... 4,143,685,000 
Chemicals and allied products................. 6,430,027,000 
Stone, clay and glass products................. 1,640,652,000 
Metals and products other than iron and steel.... 2,833,770,000 
Tobacco manufactures ........................ 1,091,001,000 
Machinery, excluding transportation equipment. . 5,020,231,000 
Musical instruments and phonographs........... 231,687,000 
Transportation equipment, air, land and water... 5,451,753,000 
Railroad repair shops... .<. «das oues Choe. 1,332,679,000 
wliscellanenus.:.0. sues, unc etm ae 1,815.570,000 


Causes of Localization.—Before considering in detail 
the localization of industry, or the centering of certain 
products in particular states or cities, attention will be 
directed to the main eauses of localization. In the Census 
Report of 1899 seven main reasons were listed: nearness 
to raw materials, proximity to markets, water power, sup- 
ply of labor, abundance of capital, favorable climate, and 
the momentum of an early start. The importance of raw 
materials in localization may be noted by the fact that in 
1899 Baltimore had 64.4 per cent of the oyster canning 
and preserving and Connellsville 48.1 per cent of the coke. 
Since the beginning of our history the center of manu- 
factures has followed the center of population westward 
with lagging steps; the one is now in Indiana and the other 
in Ohio. The manufactures of New York and Pennsylvania 
are nearly equal in value to the manufactures of all states 
west of the Mississippi with the Southern States added. 
Good transportation facilities and especially waterways 
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modify proximity to markets, but in general where the raw 
materials or products have a great weight or bulk in com- 
parison with their value manufactures are located near 
markets and raw materials. Water power was an impor- 
tant factor in the localization of silk goods, hosiery, knit 
goods, pulp manufactures, and other industries, and with 
the recent development of electric power will more than 
regain the place occupied by mineral fuels. Immobility 
is one of the characteristics of labor, and so industries are 
generally established where the labor supply is good. In 
the West in the early period, because of the fact that labor 
was largely absorbed in agriculture, there could be little 
development of manufactures. Equally important with 
labor in localization is a supply of capital or good banking 
facilities. One of the reasons why New Bedford started 
as a cotton manufacturing center in 1850 was the capital 
set free because of the decline of whaling. Climate, if 
favorable, has an invigorating effect on labor and conse- 
quently makes it more productive. The cool moist cli- 
mate of the New Bedford and Fall River regions, more- 
over, proved especially favorable to the development of 
cotton spinning. The momentum of an early start, as, for 
instance, that of Lynn in boots and shoes, aids in the 
development of an industry by drawing capital and skilled 
labor. 

Other causes of localization may be referred to. For 
instance, in New England an industry might spread down 
a valley, while topographical conditions would prevent its 
spread to a near-by region. Chance, also, may play an 
important part. Lynn’s importance is due in part to the 
fact that a Welshman named Dagys, the best shoemaker 
in the colonies, settled there; Westfield, Massachusetts, 
which now manufactures about two-thirds of the whips of 
the country, owes its importance, according to Professor 
Malcolm Keir, to the fact that an incensed farmer cut and 
bound with twine the willows of his hedge and sold them 
rather than let his neighbors steal them. Localization is 
sometimes due to monopoly, as of a patent; for instance, 
oil refining and sugar refining are done at a few strategic 
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points, and the manufacture of shoe machinery is largely 
confined to Beverly, Massachusetts. Localization may also 
result from family control; for example, cotton manu- 
facturing on the Merrimac River is intimately associated 
with the Lawrences, and the brass industry of western 
Connecticut is due in large part to the Scoville, Benedict, 
and Burnham families. Shop association has aided mate- 
rially in the localization of industry. Every cotton mill 
started, 1790-1814, so it is said, was manned by those who 
had received training under Samuel Slater at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. Trenton and Gloversville have become the 
seats of the pottery and men’s gloves industry respectively, 
largely on account of shop association. 

Division of manufacture leads also to localization. 
Many Lynn and Brockton plants confine themselves solely 
to the manufacture of particular parts as heels, counters, 
box toes, or soles, while Detroit, the greatest automobile 
center, leads in automobile accessories, and Philadelphia, 
an important textile center, has a larger number of dye- 
houses than any other city. Localization also attracts 
plants which use waste products. Near Gary, Indiana, the 
seat of the largest steel mill in the country, is a great 
cement plant which utilizes the slag, and at Gloucester, 
an important fishing port, heads and tails of cleaned fish 
are hauled by the drayload to a large factory which turns 
them into glue, and mucilage. Again, the development of 
industries which use male workers almost exclusively may 
lead to the development of near-by complementary indus- 
tries which depend upon female labor. For instance, the 
silk industry at Allentown, a noted coal town in the Lehigh 
Valley, and Scranton, the best known anthracite town, both 
in Pennsylvania, is rapidly gaining on that manufacture 
at Paterson, New Jersey. Such industries are frequently 
called “‘parasitic’’ because they use a labor force collected 
by other industries and practically going to waste. Pres- 
tige is also a factor in localization, ‘Brockton’? being sup- 
posed to give quality to a shoe, ‘‘New Bedford”? to cotton, 
ete. 

Home work in wearing apparel, jewelry, silverware, 
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paper articles, sporting goods, and celluloid ware aids in 
localization, for one-half of the people employed in these 
industries in some states never work in factories. Freight 
rates may be lower when many concerns purchase the same 
kind of raw materials and it is also easier to sell wares 
when a market is established, for buyers come to such a 
place. Again, a concentrated market may be established ; 
for instance, Boston is a warehouse for the near-by shoe 
industry. Employees, to be sure, tend to remain in the 
district of localization, for they can probably find work 
with another employer if they lose their positions. Al- 
though there are certain disadvantages to localization of 
industry, such as distance from raw materials or markets, 
labor union strength, increase in plants, suffering in periods 
of depression, and the formation of a labor class, the bal- 
ance of advantage is with localization, for, from the manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint, good labor can be secured, sales can 
be readily made, and purchases can be handled well. From 
the worker’s viewpoint jobs are secure and there is oppor- 
tunity for organization. New plants branch out from old 
ones, new establishments are founded, and small factories 
are developed to care for waste products. Localization is 
thus, as Professor Keir points out, ‘‘a persistent feature 
of industry.”’ 

Examples of Localization—Apparently the highest de- 
gree of localization came in the period 1889-1899, and, 
since then, there has been a tendency to wider diversifica- 
tion. Localization may be shown by the percentage of the 
total output of the country furnished by a given state or 
city and by the percentage of all wage-earners in a given 
locality employed in the specified industry. In 1899, nine 
manufactures had more than three-fifths of their total 
value supplied by one state and more than three times that 
number had over one-fourth of their total value supplied 
by one state. 

A study of localization statistics shows that in addition 
to monopolizing collars and cuffs and leather goods and 
mittens, New York had about three-eighths of the hosiery 
and knit goods, over a third of the salt, and more than a 
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EXAMPLES OF STATE LOCALIZATION, 1899 


Article State Percentage 
Collarssand -eutinns seo ee New <Yorkyamccn. oe 99.6 
Plated and britannia ware...... Connecticut ........ 15.7 
Oyster canning and preserving..Maryland .........: 65.9 
Leather goods and mittens..... New? York 2252221503 64.9 
ClockstPiae ane eae a toe Connecticut ........ 63.5 
Cokie arsenite eee eee Pennsylvania ....... 62.6 
mates and vaultsec. cen eo eeen. Ohio d sate oe oan 61.3 
Wits cee er. eorcccts aaevarctee aaa Massachusetts ...... 60.4 
IRONS sliquorsueee eee ere Californias on.cuet: 60.1 


fifth of the wood puip. Connecticut, besides producing 
more than three-fifths of the plated and britannia ware and 
clocks, contributed over half of the brassware, about half 
of the corsets, and over a fourth of the fur hats. Penn- 
sylvania, in addition to furnishing over three-fifths of the 
coke, produced over half of the iron and steel, nearly half 
of the carpets and rugs other than rag, almost two-fifths 
of the glass, and over a fourth of the tanned, curried, and 
finished leather. Ohio had over three-fifths of the safe 
and vault values and more than a fourth of the pottery, 
terra cotta, and fire clay products. Massachusetts turned 
out three-fifths of the value in whips, about three-sevenths 
of the factory boot and shoe product, and, approximately, 
one-third of the cotton goods. Illinois had over two- 
fifths of the product in both agricultural implements and 
slaughtering and meat packing and nearly as large a pro- 
portion of distilled liquors. Rhode Island had about 
three-eighths of the silverware and nearly three-tenths of 
the jewelry. Occasionally a state ranked high in only one 
product. Thus, Maryland had two-thirds of the produets 
of oyster canning and preserving, California three-fifths 
of the vinous liquor product, Georgia about two-fifths of 
the turpentine and rosin, Texas two-fifths of the cotton 
ginning, and New J ersey three-eighths of the silk and silk 
goods. 

Within the states just mentioned are cities which con- 
tributed a very high percentage of the total value produced 
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in the United States, eight furnishing well over a third, 
as indicated in the following table: 


EXAMPLES OF CITY LOCALIZATION, 1899 


Article City Percentage 
@ollarspandscutisie. sss eee TROY aioe | deme 6.92% 85.3 
Oyster canning and preserving.. Baltimore .......... 64.4 
COC Moe e Sees terse leer Connellsville .:-.7..- 48.1 
IDE GID cobacouoconogdeuaad MVS? Aoaneniane 47.8 
Carpets and rugs other than rag. Philadelphia ........ 45.6 
HOGS Gaccoodadcoor. 500 000K Gloversville ........ 38.8 
SHIN EMVAIGe? — ee po beeen oe GomOnc Providencew. 1. is 36.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing, 

WOLCIBLO NG as be bus Re ey ne eee Chicaro pag oecaec.se.: 35.6 


Again, many cities had a very high percentage of their 
workers employed in a given industry, in many cases run- 
ning well over three-fourths, as evidenced by some exam- 
ples in the following table: 


CITY LOCALIZATION BY WAGE-EARNERS, 1899 


Percentage 
Industry City of Workers 
Slaughtering and meat packing, 

THIOIGMG oocodcanaononosTee South Omaha ....... 89.9 
Ikon Guiel Sal goadeezscudaonse MelKcesportirs eras: 88.8 
Pottery, terra cotta, and fire clay 

DYOUUCIS 9. ¢faew eee vasn sess Kast Liverpool ...... 87.4 
Tire (GUS, chop odneete see Oecone Bethel, Conn. <0... 86.0 
CH accimeretetene eretel sted <terolate<! airtel ersis'= Marentumy as nis «ct 81.1 
(COKIN QOOBE: scan Aonos5agGod0S IMM GN! Gonsaueoe 80.4 
SIGE Sdabado coo Cher op UpmmoIec Brocktonieemcertkeete a 77.4 


Attention will now be called to a few examples which 
seem to justify the statement made in a previous para- 
graph, namely, that industries seem to be spreading over a 
wider field. New York’s percentage of collars and cuffs 
fell to 92.3 in 1909, but rose to 97.7 in 1919. Pennsyl- 
vania’s percentage of coke dropped to 37.8 in 1919. Con- 
necticut’s percentage of plated and britannia ware was 
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only 54.4 in 1919 and Maryland’s proportion of oyster 
canning and preserving fell to 21.5. Similar decreases 
were apparent in the cities; to note three examples, Chi- 
cago’s percentage of slaughtering and meat packing stood 
at 25.5, Philadelphia’s percentage of carpets and rugs other 
than rag at 34.9, and Providence’s proportion of silver 
smithing and silverware at 23.4. 

In proportion of workers employed in a given industry 
as compared to all industries, there was no marked change 
towards wider distribution, though that seems to be the 
general tendency there as indicated by census reports. 

Migration of Industries.—The forces which tend to local- 
ization of industry also have a bearing upon the migration 
of industries. With the movement of agriculture from 
the East to the West, New York and Ohio declined in im- 
portance with regard to the value of agricultural imple- 
ments, while Illinois increased in a marked way. In 1899 
the latter had 41.5 per cent of the total values and in 1919 
about the same, or 42.1 per cent of all values. In 1859, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Virginia, and 
Indiana were the leaders in flour and grist mill products, 
but in 1899 Minnesota had a product worth more than that 
of the next two states; in 1919, her proportion of the whole 
was 18.6 per cent. Slaughtering and meat-packing is 
still another industry which shows the westward migra- 
tion. The industry really began at Cincinnati in 1818 and 
that city held first place until passed by Chicago in 1861. 
In 1899, Illinois had 40.1 per cent of the product, but only 
30.2 in 1919. Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, New York, and 
Missouri, ranking in the order named, contributed 59.3 
per cent of the total product, whereas in 1899, Illinois, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, and Missouri, the leading cen- 
tral states, contributed 73.5 per cent of the total. Al- 
though Massachusetts still leads in the manufacture of 
cotton goods, as she has done for eighty years, her propor- 
tion has fallen, while that of the Carolinas and Georgia 
has steadily advanced from little more than six per cent 
in 1879 to nearly thirty-five in 1919. These migrations 
are only a few of those which might be noted, but the gen- 
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eral movement has already been sufficiently indicated in 
the statistics relative to the declining percentages of all 
manufactures and the gains for the other parts of the 
country. 

Effects and Tendencies in Manufacturing.—The effects 
and tendencies in manufacturing have already been par- 
tially described in this and other chapters and only the 
briefest mention will be made here. The shift from rural 
to urban population, the foreign-born in our cities, the 
tendency to radicalism, the change from thrift to thrift- 
lessness, are all due in part at least to the development 
of manufactures. When the Constitution was drawn up 
in 1787, there were only seven cities in the United States 
with a population of more than eight thousand—Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, Charleston, Baltimore, Salem, 
and Newport—but in 1920 51.4 per cent of the people 
lived in 2,787 cities of over twenty-five hundred. In 1920 
about one-fourth of our states had over three-fifths of their 
population urban, most of them being manufacturing states. 

The complexity of the city problem due in part to man- 
ufactures is made even more difficult by the presence of 
large numbers of foreign-born and negroes already men- 
tioned in the chapters on population and immigration. 
Here we may merely state that in 1910 in Fall River, 
Lowell, New York, Paterson, Boston, Chicago, Bridgeport, 
Cleveland, Providence, and Detroit the percentage of 
foreign-born ranged from forty-two down to thirty-three, 
though slight decreases, as already noted in another chap- 
ter, were registered in many in the next ten years. About 
seven-tenths of all the foreign-born are found in the re- 
gions which specialize in manufactures. In recent years, 
as already pointed out, the negroes have flocked to our 
cities with the hope of obtaining work. A high percentage 
of the foreign-born and negroes is illiterate, and school and 
library facilities are poor. 

Farmers in 1790 numbered nine out of ten men in our 
population but in 1920 not over three. Because farmers 
as capitalists tend to resist social upheavals, the growth of 
manufactures has tended to make us more radical. Wage- 
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earners have organized for reform and have worked, usu- 
ally successfully, for abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
for free public schools, for free textbooks, for shorter 
hours, for improved working conditions, for social insur- 
ance, for public employment offices, for minimum wage 
laws, and other reforms. Each step has been resisted as 
radical, but the tendency is to accept them one by one. 
Professor Malcolm Keir sees in manufactures a decided 
stimulus to extravagance, for while men live in an age of 
underproduction they husband their resources carefully, 
but when products are cheap and made available at all 
times by good transportation facilities they tend to squan- 
der them recklessly. 

But manufactures have done more than shift the popu- 
lation from the country to the town, alter the racial purity, 
create the social problems of a large foreign and negro 
population, and upset ‘‘apparently fixed traits of charac- 
ter.’’ They have directly stimulated other industries such 
as farming, mining, lumbering, and railroading. Facto- 
ries obtain three-fourths of their raw materials from the 
farms, and their workers consume large amounts of food- 
stuffs. Without the factory demands the mines and for- 
ests would close down because of the inadequacy of the 
foreign demand. Again, much of the traffie of the rail- 
roads is due to the carriage of raw materials from farm, 
mine, forest and port to the factories, and the carriage of 
the manufactured products to the home market or port 
for shipment to foreign cities. Without the factories 
there would be less need of the railroads, though imports 
and other products would have to be carried, and says 
Professor Keir: 


Especially would there be far less inter-city freight movement 
because there would be fewer cities. The growth of manufac- 
turing, therefore, has promoted the progress of all other in- 
dustries and these in turn have enhanced the importance of 
manufacturing itself.° 


* Manufacturing Industries in America [Ronalds, New York, 1920] 
18, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE TARIFF POLICY 


Definitions of Tariff—In the discussion of the tariff 
we should keep in mind that any tariff operates as an en- 
couragement to home manufacturers, for it gives them a 
margin of profit in the competition with foreign products 
additional to that given by the cost of transportation. A 
tariff, of course, is simply a list of taxable commodities on 
which duties are charged. Since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1789, our tariffs have been on imports, though 
in the colonial period, they were levied on exports as well. 

It is customary to distinguish between protective and 
revenue tariffs, though in the popular sense the former are 
referred to as high tariffs and the latter as low ones. The 
object of a protective tariff is to levy duties sufficiently 
high to restrict or prohibit the importation of the foreign 
goods whose manufacture here is desired; a tariff for rev- 
enue only is intended to raise money without reference 
to the effect on domestic manufactures. Motives, to be 
sure, are blended, for a protective tariff unless absolutely 
prohibitive will yield revenue. So, too, a tariff for rey- 
enue only will give some protection and on some items 
designedly so. Duties are normally of three kinds—ad 
valorem, specific, and compound. Ad valorem comes from 
the Latin words meaning according to value and ad valorem 
duties are consequently per cent duties on value, as twenty- 
five or thirty per cent on the dollar. Specifie duties are 
taxes of so many cents or dollars for each unit of measure, 
such as three cents a pound, twenty cents a gallon, or fifty 
dollars a ton. Compound duties, as the name indicates, 
are a combination of the ad valorem and specific. In gen- 
eral, the Federalists, Whigs, and Republicans have stood 
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for high tariffs and often specific duties, and the Demo- 
erats have favored low tariffs and ad valorem duties. 

Colonial Tariffs—During the colonial period tariff 
duties, hastily prepared, fell under four main classifica- 
tions, according to Professor William Hill: tonnage or ship 
duties, export duties on tobacco and other products, import 
duties on slaves, and regular tariff schedules with the 
emphasis on wines and liquors. Perhaps the most general 
duty was the tonnage, castle, or powder, so called because 
the owner was at first required to pay an amount of powder 
and shot dependent upon the ship’s burden. These pay- 
ments were later changed to cash. As in the case of most 
of the other duties, the object of the tonnage duty was 
primarily revenue for specific national defense, but because 
home vessels were often exempt from payment the duty 
gave some protection to local shipping. 

Export duties were generally levied for revenue, but 
occasionally to husband the supply of raw materials and 
thus promote domestic manufactures. Virginia levied ex- 
port duties upon such products as tobacco, skins, furs, wool, 
and iron; Connecticut and New Jersey upon staves and 
various forest products; Canada upon furs and skins; 
South Carolina upon the same, leather, Indian slaves, and 
timber; and Maryland upon tobacco consistently and at 
various times upon furs, skins, beef, pork, bacon, iron, flour, 
wheat, and all European goods. The tobacco tax was natu- 
rally confined almost entirely to the southern colonies. In 
Maryland it was devoted to the proprietor for the support 
of the government and also for needs of a general charac- 
ter; in Virginia, where the duties usually varied from two 
to ten shillings a hogshead of five hundred pounds, it was 
one of the most constant and important items of the rev- 
enue. Even though the import tax on slaves was levied in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, and possibly 
in other colonies outside of the South, its proceeds were 
small because the slaves were few and rates were low. The 
tax found its chief field of operation in the South. 

In the use of a general tariff schedule South Carolina 
moved the farthest, for more articles were taxed and rates 
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were higher than elsewhere. In 1703 specific duties were 
levied upon liquors, provisions, and slaves, and an ad 
valorem rate was placed upon all remaining commodities. 
Up to 1740, ad valorem duties usually ranged from one to 
five per cent, but continual extensions took place in specific 
duties. In Massachusetts tariff acts were briefer and duties 
lower than in South Carolina, but legislation was system- 
atic and laws were renewed regularly from 1692 until 
1774, though English goods were not subject to duties after 
1719. Specific duties were levied on wine, rum, tobacco, 
sugar, molasses, and dye goods, and ad valorem rates of 
about one-half of one per cent were imposed on all other 
goods in 1692, of nearly one per cent in 1731, and of about 
three and two-thirds from 1739 to 1774. New York, under 
the Dutch rule, levied comparatively heavy import duties, 
but elsewhere duties imposed were rather light. For in- 
stance, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North 
Carolina taxed few articles other than liquors, and Mary- 
land levied duties, according to Professor D. R. Dewey, 
“‘only for temporary purposes or for special objects other 
than as a source of constant revenue.’’ 

Tariff Conditions, 1776-1789.— During the period of the 
Revolution and Confederation the states passed numerous 
tariff laws, but usually with the idea of retaliation and 
revenue rather than protection, though the latter motive 
figured with retaliation in the New England and Middle 
States. The Southern States passed their laws almost en- 
tirely for revenue. Discriminating tonnage duties and 
import duties were levied upon British imports by most of 
the states, but because the duties ranged from five to one 
hundred per cent, and because, moreover, some states con- 
tinued to admit goods duty free, British products poured 
in through the cheapest or free ports. Between the years 
1780 and 1788, according to Professor E. L. Bogart, Penn- 
sylvania passed fifteen tariff acts, Virginia twelve, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Maryland seven each, Connecticut 
six, and the remaining states a lesser number, 

Efforts to improve the taxing powers of the national 
government in this period failed, as noted in a subsequent 
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chapter, because the states were jealous of their tariff- 
making powers conferred by the Articles of Confederation. 

But when the Constitution was adopted in 1789, states 
were prohibited from levying import or export duties, with- 
out the consent of Congress, ‘‘except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary, for executing its inspection laws,’’ and 
export taxes were prohibited as were state duties on ‘‘ves- 
sels bound to or from one State.’’ The most important 
provision, however, reads: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’ 


Demand for Tariff.—One of the reasons for the state 
tariff acts of the middle eighties was the influx of British 
commodities which caused the prostration of some of the 
American manufactures. When the national government 
received adequate powers over customs duties, it was flooded 
with petition after petition for protection, one of which, 
fairly typical and presented by the Baltimore citizens, 
follows: 


That, since the close of the late war, and the completion of 
the Revolution, they have observed with serious regret the manu- 
facturing and the trading interests of the country rapidly de- 
clining, and the attempts of the state Legislatures to remedy the 
evil failing of their object; that, in the present melancholy state 
of our country, the number of poor increasing for want of 
employment, foreign debts accumulating, houses and lands de- 
preciating in value, and trade and manufactures languishing and 
expiring, they look up to the supreme Legislature of the United 
States as the guardians of the whole empire, and from their 
united wisdom and patriotism, and ardent love of their country, 
expect to derive that aid and assistance which alone can dissipate 
their just apprehensions, and animate them with hopes of success 
in future, by imposing on all foreign articles, which can be made 
in America, such duties as will give a just and decided prefer- 
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ence to their labors; discountenancing that trade which tends so 
materially to injure them and impoverish their country; measures 
which, in their consequences, may also contribute to the discharge 
of the national debt and the due support of Government: that 
they have annexed a list of such articles as are or can be manu- 
factured amongst them, and humbly trust in the wisdom of the 
Legislature to grant them, in common with the other mechanics 
and manufacturers of the United States, that relief which may 
appear proper.’ 


This petition and similar ones probably influenced the 
wording of the Act of 1789, whose preamble reads in part: 
“Whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, 
for the discharge of the debt of the United States, and the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures.’’ Although 
the revenue motive, as in all tariffs prior to 1816, out- 
weighed the protective note, the insistence on the latter and 
conflicting interests are apparent from the debates. <Al- 
though some protection was given on practically all articles 
where a conflict appeared, duties were low. Specific duties 
were imposed on more than thirty commodities, and ad 
valorem rates of seven and a half to fifteen per cent were 
levied on some specified articles and five per cent on all 
others. All duties reduced to an ad valorem basis averaged 
about eight and a half per cent. 

Tariffs, 1790-1815.—That Congress was not ready to em- 
bark upon a protective policy seems evident from the fact 
that the first act was limited to seven years. The acts of 
1790 and 1791 were to be continued until their special pur- 
poses had been accomplished and the Act of 1792, which 
increased the five per cent ad valorem list to seven and a 
half per cent, was operative for two years only, though 
later extended to 1797. To provide for the expenses of 
the Barbary wars, 1801-1805, Congress in 1804 authorized 
the increase of all ad valorem duties by the addition of two 
and a half per cent and also the levy of an extra ten per 
cent duty upon goods imported in foreign ships. Shortly 
after war was declared on England in 1812, customs duties 
were doubled, but this meant little or no revenue, for a 
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large part of our trade was with the country against which 
we had declared war. 

Tariff of 1816.—Sentiment during the war shifted in 
favor of protection and this feeling steadily mounted after 
the war because of the big influx of English goods. De- 
prived in large part of the American market during em- 
bargo, non-intercourse, and war, English merchants had 
stored their surplus products and as soon as peace was 
signed, they rushed cargoes to the United States, ready, if 
necessary, to sell the goods at any price in order to stifle 
the rising American manufactures, after which they could 
elevate the price again. American aristocrats were, more- 
over, anxious to buy the superior English goods. One 
eargo of earthen ware at Philadelphia sold at an advance 
of 308 per cent, and another cargo from Liverpool sold at 
an increase of 500 per cent. Hardware, groceries, earthen- 
ware, and dry goods flooded the country and in one of the 
early weeks receipts from auction sales in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston amounted to $1,300,000. In New York 
City dues paid at the custom house amounted to about 
$3,960,000 for April, May, and June. By the early fall of 
1815 American merchants, especially cotton and woolen, 
were well-nigh prostrated. The extent of the competition 
may be realized partially by noting that imports rose from 
about $13,000,000 in 1814 to $147,000,000 in 1816, and 
customs duties in 1816 yielded $36,000,000 in place of 
$13,000,000, as Dallas had predicted. 

Manufacturers naturally continued to petition Congress 
for protection. They pointed out that they had patriotically 
risked their capital when the country needed their products 
and that now when they were threatened with destruction, 
the country should come to their aid. President Madison 
in his annual message, December, 1815, advocated protec- 
tion, especially for those articles which would make the 
country independent in time of war, and Secretary Dallas 
likewise recommended protection in an elaborate report of 
February 11, 1816, in which he favored high protective 
duties for those articles produced here to an extent suffi- 
cient to meet home needs, more moderate protection for 
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those not produced in sufficient abundance to meet home 
needs, and the subjection of articles not manufactured here 
to revenue considerations only. A tariff bill was introduced 
March 12, 1816, and enacted April 27. Because the dis- 
tress, especially in the textiles, was unquestioned, the meas- 
ure was passed. The House vote was 88 to 54; only one sec- 
tion—the South and Southwest—opposed, 34 to 23. South 
Carolina, so strong against the tariff fifteen years later, 
favored this measure 4 to 3. 

The protection afforded by the tariff was not so high as 
recommended by Dallas, and neither were the duties so 
high as some in force from 1812 to 1816, but because pro- 
tection was the openly avowed motive, the act has rightly 
been called the first protective tariff. Obviously it is im- 
possible to note all of the duties in this or any other tariff, 
but the more important ones will be considered. Because 
the textiles were so seriously threatened, a duty of twenty- 
five per cent effective to June 30, 1819, and after that date 
of twenty per cent was placed on cotton and woolen goods. 
Even greater protection was given on cotton cloths, for by 
the principle of minimum valuation, cotton goods which 
cost less than a quarter a square yard were deemed to have 
cost that sum and were taxed accordingly. Coarse, low- 
priced cotton fabrics from the East Indies were excluded. 
The tariff levied thirty-five per cent ad valorem duties on 
linen, thirty per cent on rolled or hammered iron, leather, 
cabinet ware, carriages, hats, and writing paper, and 
twenty per cent on glass and earthenware. Specific duties 
were also levied on various commodities. 

Tariff of 1818.—The movement in tariff levels was 
steadily upward until 1833, as clamor for protection con- 
tinued. The iron producers, who suffered from the com- 
petition of English pig and bar iron produced at a lower 
cost because of the general use of coke and also from the 
charcoal iron of Sweden and Russia where wood was abun- 
dant and labor cheap, had not been given protection com- 
parable with that of the textiles, especially cotton; hence 
iron duties were increased. The duty on pig iron in 1818 
was placed at fifty cents a hundredweight, which, accord- 
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ing to Professor F. W. Taussig, was the first specific duty 
on pig iron. The duty on hammered bar iron was in- 
creased from forty-five cents to seventy-five a hundred- 
weight. Higher duties were likewise levied on castings, 
anchors, nails, and spikes. Protection was further recog- 
nized by postponing the reductions on cotton and woolen 
goods until 1826. 

Tariff of 1824.—Because the Panic of 1819 caused con- 
siderable distress and led to deficits in the government 
revenues, Secretary Crawford recommended increased pro- 
tection in 1819. Manufacturers urged higher duties be- 
cause of the fall of prices after the resumption of specie 
payment and friends of the tariff argued that increased 
duties would attract foreign labor and capital here and 
thus augment our resources. Although the administration 
favored the increase of duties, the 1820 attempt failed by 
one vote in the Senate. Recommendations for higher 
duties continued and increased stimulus came from the low 
price of agricultural products. In 1824 corn at Cincinnati 
sold as low as eight cents a bushel, wheat at a quarter, and 
flour at $1.25 a barrel. Henry Clay urged the protection 
of agricultural interests. He argued that the United States 
should shut out English manufactured goods in order to 
strengthen the buying power of American manufacturers, 
for the English corn laws restricted the importation of 
American grain. With protective duties American manu- 
facturers could buy more grain and thus the markets of 
the farmers would be broadened and prices probably 
increased. 

Opposition to the proposed increase of 1824 developed. 
The two most famous speeches were those by Daniel Web- 
ster of Massachusetts, who represented the New England 
mercantile interests, and George McDuffie of South Caro- 
lina, exponent of southern views. Webster believed that 
the tariff would injure shipping by decreasing freights and 
by increasing the cost of construction. James McDuffie 
condemned the measure as a sacrifice of the laboring class 
and small farmers to the capitalists. Although McDuffie 
urged moderation as did Senator Hayne of South Carolina, 
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John Randolph, the irrepressible, threatened forcible re- 
sistance and ridiculed the Constitution.® 

The House vote was 105 to 102 in favor of the measure. 
The Middle States, West, and Southwest were in favor of 
the bill; New England, except Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, and the South opposed it. Iron, wool, hemp, glass, and 
lead seemed to be united against commerce. Pennsylvania 
desired more protection for iron, Ohio and the Middle 
States were anxious for higher duties on wool, and Ken- 
tucky wanted protection from the water-rotted hemp of 
Russia. The most important changes were in the increased 
duties on iron, lead, wool, hemp, cotton-bagging, and other 
articles whose protection was ardently desired by the West- 
ern and Middle States. Duties on cotton and woolen goods 
were increased from 25 to 331% per cent effective in 1826, 
but the duty on wool was almost entirely neutralized by 
increasing the duty on raw wool from 15 to 30 per cent. 
The minimum valuation of cotton was increased from 25 
to 30 per cent and the minimum duties from 6.25 to 7.5 
cents. Although the duty on rolled bar iron remained at 
$1.50 a hundredweight as fixed in 1816, that on hammered 
bar rose to 90 cents as compared with 75 in 1818 and 45 
in 1816. Hemp manufactures were given a protection of 
25 per cent. Iron and hemp duties, to be sure, increased 
the burdens of New England shipping. 

Tariff of 1828.—Because Clay, Adams, Crawford, and 
Jackson, the leading presidential candidates in 1824, were 
all Protectionists, that tariff scarcely entered polities, but 
although the demands of the woolen interests were an 
important factor in the Act of 1828, the desire, as John 
Randolph said, ‘‘to manufacture a president of the United 
States,’’ was even more important. In 1828 Clay, Adams, 
and Jackson were the leading candidates for the presidency, 
as they had been in 1824. The first two were strong Pro- 
tectionists, and in 1824 even Jackson had favored ‘‘ade- 
quate and fair protection.’? The supporters of Jackson 

*See Taussig, F. W. State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff 
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desired to win votes in the North and to hold them in the 
South, and so they organized the House committee on 
manufactures in such a way that the friends of Van Buren, 
who headed Jackson’s campaign in the Middle and Western 
States, would have control. The intention was to give high 
duties on manufactured goods, but to offset them by high 
rates on raw materials. Eastern manufacturing interests 
were expected to join with the South and to defeat the 
measure. Adams and Clay, who were expected to support 
the measure, would lose in prestige, but Jackson, who was 
to keep still, would not be committed and his friends in the 
North would be free to support the bill and in the South to 
oppose it. 

Even Webster favored this measure, for he had been 
converted to protection when he found that the majority 
of his constituents had protective leanings. Senators Ben- 
ton of Missouri and Johnson of Kentucky, as did Van 
Buren, Buchanan, and Silas Wright, northern Democrats, 
favored it. Webster’s course was probably decisive, for the 
Senate vote was 26 to 21 and the House 105 to 94. The 
Kentucky delegation, Clay’s state, voted unanimously for 
the measure and the Tennessee delegation, Jackson’s state, 
was just as solid against it. 

The Act of 1828, unpopular in all sections of the country, 
was variously known as the ‘‘Tariff of Abominations,’’ the 
‘‘Black Tariff,’’ and the ‘‘ Woollen Tariff.’’ Inasmuch as 
the measure was in large part a response to the demands 
of the woolen interests, the protection accorded them will 
be noticed first. Raw wool was subjected to an ad valorem 
duty of 40 per cent and a specifie duty of 4 cents a pound. 
In general, woolen cloths paid an ad valorem duty of 45 
per cent, 40 the first year. Although the Harrisburg Con- 
vention had favored requiring all woolen goods which cost 
from 40 cents to $2.50 a yard to pay duties on $2.50, the 
act did not go quite that far. All cloths costing 50 cents 
or less were dutied at that sum, from 51 cents to 100 at the 
higher sum, from $1.01 to $2.50 at $2.50, from $2.51 to 
$4.00 at $4.00, and all cloths worth more than $4.00 were 
dutied at 50 per cent ad valorem. This system, it will be 
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noted, gave exorbitant protection; for instance, if goods 
cost $1.05 a yard the honest importer would have to pay a 
duty of $1.125, more than a hundred per cent protection. 
A dishonest importer would give values sufficiently low to 
get in the next class and could consequently undersell in 
the markets the honest business men. The duty on molasses 
was raised from five cents a gallon to ten and the drawback 
was refused. Sail duck was charged nine cents a yard with 
the provision for a half cent increase each year until the 
duty reached 12.5 cents; these duties meant an increase 
from the 15 per cent allowed in 1824 to 40 or 50 per cent. 
The act denied a drawback on any amount under fifty bolts 
exported at any one time in one vessel. The opposition to 
the New England interests was further revealed by the 
imposition of heavy duties on hemp and flax. The mini- 
mum valuation on cotton goods was raised from 30 to 35 
cents and the minimum duty was consequently increased 
from 7.5 to 8.75 cents. In spite of the continued fall in 
prices which thus increased the protection afforded, specific 
duties on all kinds of iron were raised. The duty on pig 
iron was advanced from 56 to 62.5 cents a hundredweight, 
that on hammered bar from 90 cents to $1.12, and that on 
rolled bar from $380 to $37 a ton. 

Southern Opposition—The South was furious at the 
passage of the Tariff of 1828 and threatening toasts and 
spasmodic criticism became more violent. Flags were flown 
at half-mast in Charleston, as also in New York, and 
southern orators demanded a_boyeott against northern 
merchants and the resignation of southern members of 
Congress. Senator Hayne of South Carolina wrote Jack- 
son that ninety-five out of every hundred men in his state 
believed ‘‘that the protective tariff would ruin the South 
and destroy the Union.’’ Fiery John Randolph declared: 
‘We are insulted, proscribed, and put to the ban;’’ if ‘‘we 
do not act, we are bastard sons of the fathers who achieved 
the Revolution.’’ The most famous attack on the tariff 
was that by Vice-President Calhoun known as the Exposi- 
tion and Protest. In this document presented to the South 
Carolina legislature in 1828 Calhoun, not definitely known 
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as the author until several years later, urged that the Act 
of 1828 was unconstitutional, for it was a protective tariff 
when Congress had power to levy duties for revenue only, 
that it was sectional, for the South with one-third of the 
House votes was compelled to pay two-thirds of the cus- 
tom’s duties, and that, because the government was called 
into being by the states, three-fourths of them could de- 
clare any act null and void. Calhoun believed that senti- 
ment could best be determined by a convention; South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia supported the 
doctrine. The South waited for action until Jackson’s 
inauguration, but it received scant comfort from him, 
though in 1830 the molasses duty was reduced from ten 
cents a gallon to five, the drawback on rum was restored, 
and duties on salt, tea, coffee, and cocoa were reduced. 
Sentiment continued to grow more bitter. Space will not 
permit emphasis of the Webster-Hayne debate over Foote’s 
resolution stopping temporarily the sale of the public 
lands, or Jackson’s toast at Jefferson’s birthday dinner, 
April 13, 1830, ‘‘Our federal Union—it must be preserved,’’ 
and Calhoun’s immediate response, ‘‘ Liberty dearer than 
Union.’’ Jackson’s second annual message, December, 
1830, admitted that though some duties were ‘‘too high on 
some of the comforts of life’’ Congress, nevertheless, had 
the right to levy a protective tariff and should use that 
right. Friends of free trade held a meeting in New York 
and advocates of protection in Philadelphia; both sides 
appealed to the country and both sent memorials to Con- 
gress. McDuffie presented a report representing southern 
‘views; it attacked specific duties because they exacted the 
same money duty on articles of different values and be- 
cause with the lowering of manufacturing costs the per cent 
rate was increased. The report insisted, as the South had 
long argued, that imported goods were practically paid for 
by the exporter because exports pay for imports and that, 
consequently, because cotton, rice, and tobacco contributed 
about two-thirds of the export values the burden of the 
tariff rested largely on the South. Many Southerners be- 
lieved also that the North would profit from the enhanced 
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prices northern manufacturers would obtain for their prod- 
ucts. McDuffie urged that all duties not on the free list or 
in excess of twelve and a half per cent be reduced to that 
sum. The administration measure, fathered by McLane, 
provided for varying reductions, but for an average from 
forty-four to twenty-seven. Neither measure, however, 
could command a following sufficient for passage, and so 
John Quincy Adams reluctantly yielded to pressure and 
prepared a bill which became the Tariff of 1832. 

Tariff of 1832—This act swept away the system of 
minimum valuations, which had led to under-valuations, 
and placed a duty of fifty per cent on woolen goods. The 
hemp duty was lowered from sixty dollars a ton to forty, 
and flax which had been subject to a similar duty was 
placed upon the free list. Duties on pig and bar iron were 
reduced to the rates of 1824. The duty on wool was little 
changed, for it remained a compound duty of four cents a 
pound and forty per cent ad valorem. The special griev- 
ance, nevertheless, was removed, for wool, which cost less 
than eight cents a pound, entered free of duty. Professor 
F. W. Taussig declares that duties were in the main restored 
to the level of 1824, but as pointed out by Professor D. RB. 
Dewey, the duties on woolens were raised and woolen yarn 
was taxed for the first time. The House vote was 132 to 65 
with New England and the South evenly divided and the 
other sections in favor of it. 

Nullification—The Tariff of 1832, however, did not 
satisfy the South where nullification sentiment was grow- 
ing stronger. The South Carolina legislature followed 
Governor Hamilton’s recommendation on October 22, 1832, 
and by large majorities favored the calling of a convention. 
That body on November 24, by a vote of 136 to 26 adopted 
an ordinance ‘‘to nullify certain acts of Congress of the 
United States, purporting to be laws, laying duties and 
imposts on the importation of foreign commodities.’’ The 
legislature shortly afterwards passed a replevin act for the 
recovery of goods seized because of non-payment of duties, 
authorized the seizure of personal estate to double the value 
of goods in case of non-return, and gave persons arrested 
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or imprisoned on Federal court charges the writ of habeas 
corpus and right to damages. Other measures authorized 
the use of militia and volunteers in case the state should be 
invaded, the purchase of arms and ammunition, and the 
adoption of a state oath repugnant to union men. Jack- 
son’s message of December 4 urged tariff readjustment to 
the end that protection be no more than ‘‘What may be 
necessary to counteract the regulations of foreign nations 
and to secure a supply of those articles of manufacture 
essential to the national independence and safety in time 
of war.’’* Five days later he wrote Poinsett, collector of 
customs at Charleston, that within forty days from the 
date of his orders he would have forty thousand men in 
South Carolina to put down resistance and to enforce the 
law. On the next day in a proclamation to the people of 
South Carolina, Jackson denied the power of a state to 
annul a law, asserted that the motive of Congress could 
not be questioned, said that any tax would operate un- 
equally, declared that no charge of improper expenditure 
could be brought, condemned the compact theory of govern- 
ment, and warned the people to consider carefully the 
danger they were running and ‘‘to stop before resort must 
be had to force.”’ 

Compromise.—South Carolina kept a stiff upper lip for 
a while, adopted resolutions, issued a counter proclama- 
tion, and appealed to her sister states who, in the time of 
immediate need, refused support. The forces of compro- 
mise, however, were at work. The Verplanck Bill pro- 
posed a reduction of tariff duties within two years to about 
half the prevailing rates, though a force bill which author- 
ized the president, if necessary, to change custom house 
locations and use the army and navy to collect duties, was 
introduced. A public meeting at Charleston voted to sus- 
pend the action of nullification, set for February 1, 1833, 
until the decision of Congress could be known. Clay, pos- 
sibly fearing the total loss of protection, desirous of saving 
as much as possible, and averse to seeing Jackson exercise 
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military power, introduced a measure which provided that 
all duties in excess of twenty per cent should be reduced 
to that level by July 1, 1842. One tenth of the excess was 
to be taken off by January 1, 1834, a second tenth two 
years later, a third tenth two years afterward, and a fourth 
tenth by January 1, 1840, one-half of the remaining excess, 
or three-tenths, January 1, 1842, and the other three-tenths, 
July 1, 1842.5 

The Senate passed the measure by a vote of 29 to 16 and 
the House by a vote of 119 to 85. In general, New England 
and the Middle States opposed the measure: the South, 
West, and Southwest supported it. The Force Bill was 
passed in the Senate 32 to 1 and in the House 149 to 47, 
Jackson signed both bills March 2. The South Carolina 
Convention rescinded the Nullification Ordinance on March 
15 by a vote of 158 to 4, but nullified the Force Bill by a 
vote of 132 to 19 three days later. 

Tariff of 1842.— Although a temporary break came, 1842- 
1846, the South had won in its fight for a low tariff and 
remained victor until the Civil War forced the return of 
higher duties. We are little concerned with the prelim- 
inaries of the Tariff of 1842, with the desire of the Whigs 
to turn over the proceeds of publie land sales to the states 
in order that they might argue with some show of plausi- 
bility that higher tariff duties were necessary for govern- 
ment revenues, and with the numerous close votes. Here 
we shall merely state that the act abandoned home valua- 
tion given by the previous act, required cash payment of 
duties, and discriminated against goods brought in other 
than American Ships and from remote countries unless 
they were protected by treaty. For instance, they were 
subject to an extra duty of ten per cent which was in- 
creased to twenty if they came from ports east of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Duties of 5 per cent were levied on wool 
worth less than seven cents a pound and of 3 cents and 30 
per cent on other wool. Duties on woolen goods were placed 
at 40 per cent and on cotton at 30. The ‘‘minimum’’ was 
made 20 cents a: square yard for gray goods and 30 for 

*See Congressional Debates, Vol. IX, Part iy 7BRY 
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bleached, dyed, and printed goods. Railroad iron was 
subjected to specific duties of $25 a ton, pig iron to $9, 
rolled or hammered iron to 2.5 cents a pound, and cut 
nails to 3. These duties, according to Professor D. R. 
Dewey, were equivalent to ad valorem rates of 77, 72, 51, 
and 43. Specific duties, with high ad valorem equivalents, 
were levied on window glass, refined sugar, molasses, salt, 
and cotton bagging. Glass duties were raised, but those 
on leather, boots and shoes, and paper were reduced. The 
free list remained about the same as before. The level, 
according to Professor Dewey, gradually rose to that of 
1832. 

Walker Tariff —When prosperity returned to the coun- 
try about 1844, following the depression of 1837-1842, 
agitation began for reduction. Robert J. Walker, Polk’s 
secretary of the treasury, believed in a low tariff which 
would bring no more revenue than was needed, no duty 
higher than ‘‘the lowest rate which’’ would ‘‘yield the 
largest amount of revenue,’’ discrimination below that rate 
or transference to the free list, maximum duties on luxuries, 
abolition of minimum and specific duties, and the imposi- 
tion of ad valorem duties ‘‘to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Union.’’ Walker drafted a bill whose 
recommendations in general were followed. The House 
vote was 114 to 93 with New England and the Middle States 
in opposition. The tariff contained less than five thousand 
words, but aside from its free trade basis, its most marked 
characteristic was its adoption of eight schedules under 
which all goods were dutied. Schedule A included such 
things as brandy, spirits, ete., and paid a duty of 100 per 
eent; Schedule B included such items as manufacturing 
tobacco, cigars, snuff, spices, and preserved fruits and meats 
which paid duties of 40 per cent; Schedules C, D, E, and F 
contained the great mass of commercial products and bore 
duties of 30, 25, 20, and 15 per cent respectively ; Schedule 
G, with a rate of 10 per cent, numbered among other things, 
books, building stone, diamonds, and watches; Schedule H, 
earrying a rate of 5 per cent, contained articles in a low 
state of manufacture and used in existing industries; and 
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Schedule I, or the free list, contained coffee and tea, copper 
ore, and a few other products. 

Tariff of 1857.—Prosperity continued and the need of 
tariff reduction appeared unquestioned; hence, with little 
opposition, save from the Middle States and the West and 
Northwest, the Tariff of 1857 was enacted. The Tariff of 
1846 was used as a basis. All articles in Schedules A and 
B were reduced to 30 per cent, in Schedule C to 24, in 
Schedule D to 19, in Schedule E to 15, in Schedule F to 12, 
in Schedule G to 8, in Schedule H to 4, and on articles not 
especially provided for from 20 to 15. Some exceptions 
were naturally made; thus, many drugs and dry stuffs, 
articles used in chemical arts, raw silk, tin, and wood were 
placed upon the free list or in lower rate schedules, and 
cotton manufactures were favored by leaving the cotton 
duties nearly as high as those levied by the Tariff of 1846. 
The average of duties for the next four years ranged from 
20.0 per cent to 18.1. 

Higher Tariffs, 1861-1890.—Scarcely had this tariff gone 
into effect before a panic, accompanied by treasury deficits, 
swept over the land. Bills for rate increases were intro- 
duced, but not until secession had removed many Southern- 
ers did the Morrill Bill pass the Senate and become law, 
March 2, 1861. The measure was a moderate one. Specific 
duties were generally restored, but when ad valorem rates 
were retained, the usual return was to the rates of 1846. 
With the withdrawal of the South and the war needs tariff 
duties were increased, as a partial offset to the high internal 
revenue duties of 1862 and 1864. The average rate on 
dutiable commodities was made about 37.2 per cent in the 
first year and 47.0 in the second. The Tariff of 1864 was 
of considerable importance because it remained the basis of 
tariff legislation until 1883. Internal revenue acts in 1866, 
1867, 1868, and 1870 reduced the duties or swept them 
away until by the latter year the most important ones left 
were those on spirits, tobaceo, fermented liquor, adhesive 
stamps, banks and bankers and a few on manufactures and 
products. Inasmuch as tariff duties were practically un- 
changed, protection was in reality increased, for the manu- 
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facturers’ cost of production was lowered, and they were 
enabled to exact as high prices as ever and thus make 
greater profits. In 1867 duties on wool were actually 
increased as they were two years later on copper and in 
1870 on marble and a few other articles including steel 
rails, the latter as an offset to reductions on pig iron. 
Duties were lowered on tea, coffee, wine, sugar, molasses, 
and spices, in which, of course, the domestic industry had 
little interest. In 1872 House and Senate bills were intro- 
duced providing for reductions, though still protective in 
character; the latter, accepted as a compromise, provided 
for a ten per cent horizontal reduction. Revenue duties on 
tea and coffee were abolished, some particular reductions, 
notably on salt and coal, were made, and the free list of 
raw materials for manufactures was slightly extended. 
Revenue decreased after the Panic of 1873 and in 1875 the 
ten per cent horizontal reduction was repealed. This act 
practically closed tariff legislation until 1883. 

On May 15, 1882, a tariff commission, on which woolen, 
iron, and sugar interests were represented, was appointed. 
It reported in favor of reductions of approximately twenty 
per cent, but Congress treated the recommendations with 
secant favor. Duties were increased on certain kinds of 
woolen goods, especially dress goods and better grades of 
cloth and cassimere, on embroideries, trimmings, laces, in- 
sertions, and cotton hosiery, and on iron ore and some 
manufactures of steel; they were lowered on the better 
grades of wool, the cheaper kinds of woolen and cotton 
goods, copper, marble, nickel, steel rails, and barley. The 
measure was called by Professor F. W. Taussig ‘‘a half- 
hearted attempt . . . to make some concession to a public 
demand for a more moderate tariff system.’’ The total 
reduction did not amount to more than five per cent. Pos- 
sibly the act was passed only because it provided for reduc- 
tions in the internal revenue duties. 

Morrison’s efforts in 1884 and 1886 for further reduc- 
tions failed, and though tariff changes, especially free raw 
materials, were advocated by President Cleveland, who 
devoted his entire annual message to the tariff in 1887, 
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nothing was done, although the Mills Bill provoked the 
so-called ‘‘Great Tariff Debate of 1888,’’ in which, accord- 
ing to Stanwood, Carlisle of Kentucky made the best speech 
in favor of the lower tariff and McKinley of Ohio and 
Reed of Maine in opposition to it. 

McKinley Act.—The Republicans won the election of 
1888 and early began the preparation of the measure which 
became the McKinley Act of 1890. The strength of the two 
parties was so evenly matched, however, that in all proba- 
bility the tariff would have been defeated had not eastern 
votes been promised for increased silver coinage in return 
for western votes favorable to the tariff. Duties were re- 
pealed on raw sugar, reduced on structural iron and steel, 
on steel rails, iron, and steel plates, and the free list was 
extended somewhat. On the other hand, finer woolens and 
some others, dress goods, the better cottons, lawns, laces, 
and embroideries, linens, silk laces, and plush goods, cut- 
lery, tin plate, and barley, hemp, and flax were given 
increased duties. The minimum principle, with specific 
duties, was extended to cotton stockings, velvets and 
plushes, boiler and plate iron, penknives, shot guns and 
pistols, and table cutlery. Two new principles were 
brought in by the act, a bounty of two cents a pound for 
fourteen years on sugar produced in the United States and 
commercial reciprocity. The president was authorized to 
levy by proclamation duties on sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, 
and hides if he believed that any country exporting those 
commodities discriminated unduly against the United 
States. Under this provision numerous treaties were made 
with Central and South American countries. The general 
level of all tariff duties was 49.5 per cent. 

Wilson-Gorman Tariff—vVictorious in the election of 
1892 the Democrats prepared a measure, which, loaded with 
634 amendments by the Senate, finally, with alterations, of 
course, became the Wilson-Gorman Tariff of 1894. Cleve- 
land refused to sign the measure. Duties were modified, 
but the most distinctive characteristic was free wool. Com- 
pound duties were abolished on woolen goods and the rate 
in general was placed at 50 per cent, though the cheaper 
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kinds of men’s and women’s wear paid 40 per cent, and a 
few sorts of blankets and flannels only 25. Reductions on 
cotton goods were from 50 to 40 and from 40 to 35. Com- 
plicated specific and ad valorem duties on knit goods were 
reduced to 50 per cent ad valorem. Some silk duties were 
reduced from 60 to 50 and others from 50 to 45. Dressed 
flax was admitted at 1.5 cents a pound, or half the rate of 
1890. Bagging of jute, flax, and hemp for grain or cotton, 
as well as copper, and lumber, were admitted free of duty. 
Coal and iron ore were subject to a duty of 40 cents a ton, 
pig iron to a duty of $4.00 a ton, and steel rails to a duty 
of $7.84 a ton, all of which represented substantial reduc- 
tions from the 75 cents, $6.72, and $13.44 of 1890. The 
duty on tin plate was halved, or lowered to 1.2 cents a 
pound, and duties on chains, guns, certain kinds of cutlery, 
and finer qualities of chinaware were also lowered. Reci- 
procity was practically abandoned and sugar duties re- 
stored. In spite of the denunciation as discriminatory 
against the rich and a bid for popular support, a tax of 
two per cent was imposed on all incomes in excess of four 
thousand dollars. The general level of tariff duties was 
39.9 per cent. 

Dingley Tariff—The income tax was declared unconsti- 
tutional in 1894 and though the Republicans won the elec- 
tion on the currency issue, they proceeded to pass the 
Dingley Tariff of 1897 in special session. About four-fifths 
of the 872 amendments proposed by the Senate were ac- 
cepted. The most important provision of the Tariff of 
1894 was free wool; the most marked feature of the Tariff 
of 1897 was restoration of woolen duties. The rates of 
1890 were reimposed on some commodities, compromise 
duties were effected on others, and in some cases the lower 
rates of the 1894 measure were left unchanged. Duties were 
raised on flax, cotton bagging, woolens, silks, linens, and 
certain kinds of iron and steel. The sugar duty was 
changed from a forty per cent ad valorem rate to a higher 
specific duty. Compromise duties were effected upon coal 
and iron, and steel duties were little changed. Reciprocity 
was again attempted, for the president, if satisfied that 
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other countries levied duties ‘‘reciprocally unequal and 
unreasonable,’’ was allowed to suspend the free admission 
of tea, coffee, tonka beans, and vanilla beans by levying 
duties of ten cents a pound on tea, three cents a pound on 
coffee, ete. The United States followed the example of 
France’s maximum and minimum tariff of 1892 by pro- 
viding that specified duties on crude tartar, brandies, cham- 
pagne, wines, paintings, and statuary might be replaced by 
lower duties ‘‘after securing reciprocal and reasonable 
concessions.’’ A more important, though little-promising 
provision, was one for general tariff reduction to twenty 
per cent. Treaties therefor had to be made within two 
years, be ratified by the Senate, approved by Congress, and 
could last for only five years. 

Payne-Aldrich Act.—The Dingley Tariff of 1897 had a 
longer life than any ever enacted here, but the Panic of 
1907, the growing progressive movement in the Republican 
Party, the growth of trusts fostered by the tariff, and the 
efforts of the Democrats led to the Payne-Aldrich Act of 
1909. The House bill proposed reductions in iron and steel 
and certain free raw materials, such as iron ore, coal, lum- 
ber, and hides, but the Senate fought reductions. Duties 
on iron, coal, and hides were urged, and lumber, cotton, 
and hosiery schedules were increased. Even President 
Taft’s efforts to secure reductions accomplished little other 
than free hides. Reciprocity was dropped and retaliation 
endorsed ; goods which came from countries discriminating 
against the United States might be subjected by order of 
the president to an additional twenty-five per cent duty. 
A tariff board to carry out the provisions of the maximum 
and minimum rates was established and a tax of one per 
cent on corporation incomes of more than five thousand 
dollars was imposed. 

Vain Efforts.—President Taft, however, would not give 
up reciprocity and a preliminary agreement in January, 
1911, provided for free trade with Canada in some food 
products, lowered rates on others, and lessened duties on 
certain manufactured goods. In spite of the opposition 
of northwestern farmers, who believed that they would have 
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to pay higher duties for their manufactured products and 
receive lower prices for their foodstuffs because of Canadian 
competition, the measure was forced through Congress only 
to meet defeat at the hands of the Canadian electorate. In 
the same year, the Democrats, aided by dissatisfied Repub- 
licans, carried three measures. One of these, known as the 
Farmer’s Free List Bill, placed agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, cotton ties, leather, fence wire, lumber, 
flour, meat, boots and shoes, and other commodities com- 
monly used by farmers on the free list. The Woolen’s Bill 
lowered duties in Schedule K, wool and woolen manufac- 
tures, and the Cotton Schedule Bill reduced duties on ecot- 
ton manufactures, chemicals, metals, paints, and some other 
articles. Taft vetoed all three bills on the ground, usually, 
that they were improperly drawn and passed without exact 
information on the industries affected. 

Underwood Tariff.—Because of general dissatisfaction, 
and especially because of the split in the Republican ranks 
in 1912, the Democrats won the election and shortly passed 
the Underwood Tariff of 1913. This measure favored re- 
ductions in all fourteen schedules, but especially in wool 
and its manufactures, which were lowered from fifty-six to 
eighteen and a half per cent. The strong opposition to free 
wool and sugar in the Senate failed and the bill became 
law on October 13. Specifie and compound duties were 
eliminated, and rates on woolens, cottons, linens, jute goods, 
earthenware, glassware, and other manufactured products 
were reduced, and the compensatory duties of the woolen 
schedule were abolished. The free list was notably ex- 
tended. Among articles on it were such agricultural prod- 
ucts as meats, cattle, sheep, eggs, fish, wheat, wool, sugar 
and potatoes, agricultural implements and machinery, 
lumber, pulp, steel rails, coal, and leather. In order par- 
tially to protect Louisiana sugar planters and western beet 
farmers, the entire duty on sugar was not taken off until 
May, 1916. A graduated income, permitted by the adop- 
tion of the Sixteenth Amendment, placed, in addition to 
the normal tax of one per cent upon incomes in excess of 
three thousand dollars for single persons and four thousand 
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dollars for married couples, a surtax which increased in 
rate with the size of the income. The general tariff level 
was about 29.6 per cent. 

Tariff Commission——In 1916, though they had allowed 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Board to die for lack of support 
in 1912, the Democrats by Act of September 8, established 
a Tariff Commission of six members. Among its duties 
are: investigation of matters relating to the tariff admin- 
istration, the study of fiscal and industrial effects of the 
various tariffs, the investigation of tariff laws in other 
countries, the study of competition in world trade, the sum- 
mons of witnesses, and the obtaining of information. The 
commission, of course, makes recommendations to Congress. 

Emergency Tariff—The adoption of a high tariff, 
though defeated by President Wilson’s veto message, March 
3, 1921, was made inevitable by agricultural depression 
and the inauguration of Warren G. Harding and the Re- 
publican administration on March 4, 1921. Agricultural 
duties formed the outstanding characteristic of the Emer- 
gency Tariff. Cattle, unless for breeding purposes, received 
a protection of thirty per cent ad valorem and sheep if one 
year old or over paid two dollars a head and one if less. 
Beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork were subject to duties, 
as were numerous agricultural products; for instance, 
wheat received a protection of 35 cents a bushel, corn of 
15, potatoes of 25, onions of 40, and apples and flax seed 
of 30. Duties were increased on textiles and textile ma- 
terials, and a special dumping duty was allowed, if the 
secretary of the treasury was convinced that producers in 
foreign nations were trying to maintain high prices at 
home by unloading their surplus products here. Particular 
provision was made to protect our dyes and chemicals from 
competition, especially with Germany. 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff.—The Emergency Tariff 
gave way to the Fordney-McCumber Tariff, finally accepted 
by the Senate, the refractory body, August 19, 1922, 48 to 
25, with 2,436 changes from the House bill after it had been 
delayed for more than thirteen months. Conference re- 
ported other necessary changes, but the measure signed by 
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President Harding September 21, became effective next 
day. American valuation, popularly supposed to increase 
the protection because of the higher cost of production here, 
was the most talked-of phase of the measure. It was, how- 
ever, rejected because of senatorial opposition, and a flexi- 
ble provision allowing the president, presumably on the 
advice of the Tariff Commission, to increase or decrease 
rates fifty per cent to meet changing conditions or to allow 
retaliation, was adopted. In general, duties were raised 
considerably above the level of the Underwood Tariff and 
in many cases over the Payne-Aldrich Act. Live stock, 
dairy products, grains, fruits, and vegetables were accorded 
increased protection. Wheat was subjected to a duty of 
30 cents a bushel in 1922 in comparison with 25 in 1909 
and none in 1913, and sugar duties, except for Cuban raw 
at 1.76, were made higher at 2.2 a pound. Woolen duties, 
though materially increased over 1913, did not reach the 
level of 1909, and cotton and its manufactures were little 
above the level of 1913 and much less than that of 1909. 
Linen cloth was dutied at from 50 to 55 per cent, well above 
the levels of both 1909 and 1913, but silk and silk goods 
were practically the same under all three tariffs. In gen- 
eral, metals and manufactures were not so high as in 1909, 
though many had been free in 1913. For example, pig iron 
was free in 1913, subject to a duty of $2.50 a ton in 1909, 
and 75 cents in 1922; steel rails were dutied at seven- 
fortieths of a cent in 1909, free in 1913, and one-tenth of 
a cent in 1922. Duties on tobacco were changed slightly 
in an upward direction, and duties on spirits, wines, and 
other beverages, though less important now by reason of 
the Prohibition Amendment, were practically double the 
rates of 1909 and 1913. 

Most chemicals were subject to higher duties than in 
1909 and 1913; in fact, some of the rates were almost double 
the early rates. Other articles, as, for instance, cocoanut oil 
and cottonseed oil, were transferred from the free list and 
given high protection, in these two cases two and three 
cents a pound respectively. Jewelry rates were changed 
slightly in an upward direction; for example, diamonds 
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and other precious stones uncut were subject to a ten per 
cent duty in 1913 and 1922, but free in 1909, and pearls 
not set or strung were dutied at twenty per cent in 1913 
and 1922, but only half that in 1909. Earthenware and 
glassware were in general given higher protection in 1922 
than either in 1909 or 1913. Some articles of wood and 
its manufactures were given about the same rates as in 
1913, but generally less than in 1909. Little changes were 
made in paper rates. The free list contained a wide variety 
of articles, among the most important of which were 
numerous agricultural implements, bread, hides, coffee, cot- 
ton, old books, coal, iron ore, boots and shoes made wholly 
or in chief part of leather, newspapers and periodicals, 
standard newsprint, paper, fish oils, crude petroleum and 
oils, raw silk, tea, tin ore, barbed wire, works of art, 
bananas, common house brick and Portland cement, gloves 
made from cattle leather, shingles, wooden logs, and potash. 

That the Republicans, if not the country in general, are 
satisfied with the present tariff law seems evident from 
President Coolidge’s annual message of December 6, 1923: 


The present tariff law has accomplished its two main objects. 
It has secured an abundant revenue and been productive of an 
abounding prosperity. Under it the country has had a very 
Jarge export and import trade. A constant revision of the tariff 
by the Congress is disturbing and harmful. The present law 
contains an elastie provision authorizing the President to in- 
crease or decrease present schedules not in excess of 50 per 
centum to meet the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad. This does not, to my mind, warrant a rewriting of the 
whole law, but does mean, and will be so administered, that 
whenever the required investigation shows that inequalities of 
sufficient importance exist in any schedule, the power to change 
them should and will be applied.’ 


Acting on this statement President Coolidge early in 
March, 1924, increased the duty on wheat from 30 cents a 
bushel to 42 and on flour from 78 cents a hundredweight 
to $1.04, effective a month later. The new duties were sup- 
posed to represent the difference in cost of production be- 

* Congressional Record, Vol. 65, Part 1, 97. 
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States and Canada, our chief competitor. 


In bran and other by-products of milling the duty was 
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CHAPTER IX 
GROWING SIZE OF BUSINESS UNITS 


Growth in Size.—One of the factors in the development 
of manufactures has been the increasing size of business 
establishments, for certain economies are found in large- 
scale enterprise. Not until 1879 did the average establish- 
ment pass $10,000 in capital and in 1899 it was less than 
twice that sum, but twenty years later $153,633. The prod- 
uct per establishment did not pass $20,000 until 1879 and 
twenty years later was little more than $25,000, but in 
1923, $308,473. The average number of wage-earners was 
10.8 in 1879 but 44.7 in 1923. Although recent census 
reports have omitted small concerns, which are still 
numerous, 5.2 per cent of the establishments with an output 
of more than $1,000,000 each, employ nearly three-fifths 
of the wage-earners and turn out two-thirds of the product. 
But caution in making sweeping references is needed; thus 
we read: 


Certain industries—those manufacturing salt, beet sugar, 
leather, woolen goods, automobiles, iron and steel, and coke— 
have shown notable increases in average size of establishments. 
Other industries, such as slaughtering and meat-packing, artifi- 
cial ice, cotton goods, and boot and shoe manufacture, have main- 
tained a more nearly constant level in size of establishments, 
and the silk, lumber, carriage and wagon, and shipbuilding in- 
dustries have recorded tendencies to decrease in average size of 
establishments.” 


Some contrasts for particular manufactures will be ap- 
parent from the study of Charts 28-30. 
1Thorp, W. L. The Integration of Industrial Operation [ Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1921] 74. 
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Concentration has been estimated. through—the central 
office group, which exists when two or more establishments 
are operated from a single central office. Extremes of con- 
centration are found in railroad repair shops and chemicals 
and allied products and of decentralization in paper and 
printing. Over two-thirds of the central office establish- 
ments are confined to one line of industry and are thus 
horizontal combinations ; the remainder operate two or more 
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CHart No. 28. Caprran EMPLOYED IN 1919 IN AVERAGE 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


lines of production and in general represent vertical com- 
binations. The central office group contains about one- 
thirteenth of all establishments, but employs one-third of 
the wage-earners and produces one-third of the product. 
Ownership. With the development in size of business 
units has gone a change in character_of-ownership due to 
the need for more capital. In the type common in agricul- 
ture, the owner and manager are one and the same. Now 
a less than six per cent of the manufacturing product is made 
“ under the individual type. In the partnership two or more 
individuals unite their capital or ability, perhaps both. A 
contract by one binds all and each is liable to the full 
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amount of his property. In 1900 partnerships produced ~~ 
nearly one-fifth of all manufactured products, but now 
only about a third of that proportion. Corporations, which 
attract more capital and enjoy limited liability, perpetual 
life, and a distinet corporate identity, have increased 
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rapidly over the other forms and now number about a third 
of all manufacturing establishments and employ seven- 
eighths of the wage-earners and produce seven-eighths of 
the product. 

Evolution of Combinations—In the evolution of forms 
of combination pools, trusts, communities of interest, hold- 
ing companies, amalgamations, and mergers need to be 
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noted. Pools and trusts, discussed later in the chapter, are 
illegal. Business men sometimes bought up controlling 
interests in corporations and without formal organization 
worked together in the management of the different com- 
panies in the so-called communities of interest. But de- 
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Cuart No. 30. 'Averacr WAGE-EARNERS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT, 
1923. 


sirous of a stronger form of control they at times turned to 
the holding companies, which were new corporations organ- 
ized for the purpose of obtaining a majority interest in 
the group of establishments whose control was desired. 
Other business men preferred outright amalgamation 
whereby a new corporation was formed to buy a group of 
companies. If one corporation alread 
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up and assimilated the others in its organization, the term 

‘merger’ was applied. The significant thing in all of 
these combinations is that a high degree of concentration 
in the control of business is demanded. Mere bigness was 
not held illegal by the Supreme Court in the ease of United 
States Steel in 1920, but the matter is doubtful, because in 
the same year the Reading Company was ordered dissolved 
by the same court because of ‘‘dominating control.”’ 

Definition of Trusts.—In this chapter large establish- 
ments which have sufficient control of output are consid- 
ered as trusts. Two authorities, Jeremiah W. Jenks and 
Eliot Jones, may be quoted on definitions. The former 
declared: ‘‘Trusts are taken to’ mean manufacturing cor- 
porations with so great capital and power that they are at 
least thought by the public to have become a menace to 
their welfare, and to have temporarily, at least, consider- 
able monopolistic power.’’? The latter wrote: 


A trust (industrial monopoly) may be said to exist when a 
person, corporation, or combination owns or controls enough of 
the plants producing a certain article to be able for all practical 
purposes to fix its price. Control over the price is the funda- 
mental test of monopoly; it is its essential and characteristic 
feature.* 


Early Movement.—Even if the trust movement has been 
chiefly a product of the last quarter of a century, it may 
not be amiss to note that legal monopolies have been known 
for centuries in various countries, that salt producers in 
this country combined to restrict output as early as 1830, 
that the pool was employed among manufacturing estab- 
lishments, as well as by railroads, shortly after the Civil 
War, and that holding companies were known as early as 
1870, The years 1879-1887, according to Professor W. Z. 
Ripley, were characterized by an increase in size and num- 
ber of large-scale organizations, one of which, the Standard 
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Oil Trust, is perhaps the best known in the world to-day. 
The next ten years saw the formation, among others, of oil, 
sugar, and tobacco trusts. Before taking up the trust 
movement proper, however, it will be advisable to note 
briefly the first and most common method of restricting 
competition, namely, the pool. 

According to Professor J ones, the pool was of six types. 
The first, commonly found in iron, steel, anthracite, and 
other industries, was known as the gentlemen’s agreement; 
it was merely a ‘‘verbal understanding’’ looking toward 
price control. A second type, the speculative pool, of which 
the French Copper Syndicate of 1887 was an example, at- 
tempted by temporary arrangements to control prices and 
broke up when the object was attained. <A third type, 
found in cotton bagging, anthracite, steel rail, wire nail, 
and meat-packing industries, attempted to regulate output 
and thus prices by agreement among the establishments 
concerned. The division of the field among various com- 
panies, as in pipe, wire, meat, tobacco, steel, and other 
industries, formed a fourth type of pool. In the selling 
agency, a fifth type, all manufacturers turned over their 
entire output to a central selling agency, which handled all 
sales, as in the Michigan Salt Association of 1876 and the 
Continental Wall Paper Company of 1898. The last type 
was the patent pool. In 1896 the General Electric Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Company, which between them 
controlled nine-tenths of the electric supphes, formed a 
pooling agreement for the common use of practically all 
of their patents. 

Trustee Device.—Pools, though often successful, revealed 
weakness in two important points, for they failed to secure 
stability of prices and policy and they were ‘‘non-enforce- 
able in the courts’’ and after 1887 presumably illegal. To 
secure their objects without becoming amenable to law, 
manufacturers consequently turned to the trustee device, 
the first example of which came in the case of the Standard 
Oil Company. Even earlier than 1879 John D. Rockefeller 
and his associates gained control of a large number of oil 
concerns for the Standard Oil Company. Registration of 
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stock in the names of different individuals who held it for 
the company’s benefit did not give the degree of control 
desired, and so the trust was organized in 1879 and revised 
three years later, at which date the combination included 
about forty companies which controlled over nine-tenths of 
the country’s oil refining capacity. The organization called 
for nine trustees who received from the stockholders con- 
cerned an assignment of stock with voting power for which 
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they gave ‘‘trust certificates’’ which represented the valua- 
tion of their properties. This stock was held for the joint 
account and the stockholders in any one company lost by 
the trust agreement their titles to stock in that particular 
company and received in its place a corresponding interest 
in all stock and property held by the trustees. Because 
four of the nine trustees held a majority of the 700,000 
shares and all of them 466,280, they could elect officers and 
directors and manage the properties as they wished. 

Trust Movement.—Among the other early trusts were 
the American Cotton Oil, the Sugar Refineries, the Whisky, 
and the National Lead trusts. According to The Com- 
mercial Year Book, 1900, for the decade ending in 1869, 
manufacturing, commercial, and gas trusts formed num- 
bered two, for the next decade four, for the decade closing 
in 1889 eighteen, for the next decade 157, and for the forty 
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years 181 with the capitalization given in the chart. The 
movement began on a large scale in 1898 and for two years 
ran at white heat. In 1899 new combinations with a 
nominal capital of $3,512,000,000 were reported, but about 
a fourth of that represented inflation of former capital in 
the reorganized companies. The most famous trust was 
the United States Steel Corporation formed in February, 
1901, with a capital stock of $1,018,000,000 and bonds of 
$301,000,000. An estimate for 1904 gave 318 industrial 
trusts with a capital of $7,246,000,000. (See chart, p. 225.) 

Examples of Trusts——In 1892 the trust agreement of 
the Standard Oil Company was declared illegal by the Ohio 
courts and for the next seven years, or until that arrange- 
ment was attacked, the oil men relied on a community of 
interest arrangement. In 1899 they decided to reorganize 
in New Jersey as a holding company, simply a corporation 
which ‘‘acquires the stocks of the several combining con- 
cerns,—either all of the shares, or enough to give control.’’ 
The directors thus become the managers, ‘‘just as the trus- 
tees under the trust scheme were designed to be.’? As a 
result of the adverse decision of the Supreme Court in 1911 
the shares of the holding company were distributed among 
the shareholders of some thirty-eight corporations and 
Standard Oil still exists as a large group of. state 
corporations. 

In 1892 the Sugar Trust controlled ninety-eight per cent 
of the refined cane sugar and the beet sugar was then 
negligible, but from 1907 to 1909 it controlled seventy-two 
and in 1910 forty-two per cent of all refined sugar. The 
Tobacco Combination by 1900 had acquired control of all 
tobacco manufacturers except cigars. The American To- 
bacco Company formed in 1904 continued to dominate the 
field until its dissolution in 1911. In 1899 the United Shoe 
Machinery Company was formed ; the organization did not 
gain control of the machinery used in the sole leather room, 
the stitching room, or the finishing room, but in outsole 
stitching machines it produced about seventy-eight per cent 
and of every other machine used in bottomry it had from 
ninety-four to a hundred per cent. The Strength of the 
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company lay largely in its organization with the monopoly 
based on patents and in the tying clauses of its leases. By 
the latter expedient, declared illegal by the Supreme Court 
in 1922, the company, which controlled ninety-five per cent 
of the business, would practically refuse to let a shoe manu- 
facturer have a lasting machine unless he would agree to 
use such other company products as the welter, stitcher, 
and metallic fastening machines. The United States Steel 
Corporation at its organization controlled three-fifths of 
the steel business, and court decisions have uniformly 
favored it. The International Harvester Company in 1903, 
the banner year, produced 94.2 per cent of the grain binders 
of the United States and 87.7 per cent of the mowers. 
_-~ Chances of Success for Trusts——Monopoly often means 
very high profits, and dividends in all of the trusts just 
noted have been more than generous. The impression that 
the trust form of organization means success is, neverthe- 
less, wrong. When the Census Bureau investigated 183 
industrial combinations in 1900, it found that sixty-two had 
paid no dividends and that of the ninety-two which paid 
dividends on preferred stock, sixty-two paid none on com- 
mon stock. Of the thirty largest trusts formed prior to 
1904, eight were highly successful, seven fairly so, ten 
were unsuccessful, and five were disastrous failures, Pro- 
fessor A. S. Dewing found that, instead of increasing profits 
by fifty per cent as the promoters claimed, the actual earn- 
ings of thirty-five consolidations were eighteen per cent 
greater before the consolidation than in the first year after 
consolidation, and that earnings were no more and possibly 
less in the tenth year of consolidation than in the first. 
In only four combinations did earnings exceed expectations 
in the first year of combination and in only five for the 
ten-year period. 

Advantages—General.—Successful trusts enjoy the ad- 
vantages of large-scale production, among which are: better 
application of the division of labor, more economical use of 
expensive machinery and equipment, greater economy in 
the purchase of supplies, better use of by-products, and 
greater expenditures in experimentation. Still other ad- 
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vantages enjoyed are: efficient organization, economies in 
bargaining, economies in production, economies in the sale 
of products, unlimited quantity of desired article, and a 
more varied stock of goods. 

The division of labor permits one man to do a certain 
thing and with the use of expensive machinery encourages 
the fullest utilization of both man and machinery. No 
time is lost by the man running from one machine to an- 
other or wasted by shutting off the machine to take up a 
slightly different task. Sellers of various kinds of materials 
are, to be sure, willing to make a lower price to the large- 
scale buyer than to the small-scale purchaser and the saving 
thus effected amounts to thousands of dollars each year. 
When the by-products are large, it becomes economical to 
install the necessary apparatus to care for them and conse- 
quently the general profits are increased. Large-scale pro- 
duction, moreover, makes it worth while to keep trained 
men whose business it is to make continual experiments 
with new methods, and these experiments may mean a 
saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Bargaining.—The economies in bargaining fall into at 
least five groups. In the purchase of materials and supplies 
large establishments buy more cheaply than small ones, 
though it is doubtful if a trust can buy more cheaply than 
a large combination unless, indeed, it may restrict the 
demand for raw materials and thus depress prices. Such a 
result is unlikely, for other establishments may use the 
same raw materials and the policy is, moreover, harmful to 
general prosperity. A second advantage is found in deal- 
ing with distributors, for the trust may encroach upon the 
margin of jobbers and require the wholesaler and retailer 
to sell only trust-produced goods, a requirement sometimes 
strengthened by granting a rebate for faithful observance. 
A third bargaining advantage is found in the ease of labor 
difficulties; for instance, in 1899 the American Smelting 
and Refining Company experienced a strike of workers in 
its Colorado plant where it suspended operations, but con- 
tinued them elsewhere with slight loss to itself, but with 
heavy loss to the strikers. The Sugar Trust gained a simi- 
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lar success in handling a strike at the Brooklyn refinery in 
1910. A fourth bargaining advantage in all probability 
lies with the trust, for, because of its monopoly strength 
and the financial standing of its directors it has and does 
borrow more cheaply than other concerns, with the possible 
exception of the large organization. Then, too, because of 
the wide distribution of trust business and the public belief 
in its economies, securities may be readily marketed; this 
advantage, however, is probably slight, for many trusts now 
finance themselves from their own surplus earnings. In 
the not distant past, as a fifth bargaining advantage, some 
trusts enjoyed lower railroad rates than their competitors, 
but this practice is generally condemned and is diminishing. 

Production—Among the economies in production for 
trusts, but for large corporations as well, are: continuous 
operation of plants, specialization in plants and machinery, 
specialization in ability, employment of best devices, com- 
petition between plants, utilization of by-products, insur- 
ance, and smaller fixed charge per unit. The American 
Sugar Refining Company, as an example of the first, used 
the Brooklyn refinery as a sort of safety valve. When 
business was good, it increased that refinery’s capacity, 
but when the market was overstocked it closed the plant or 
at least lowered its capacity. The American Steel Hoop 
Company shows one of the best examples of the second 
advantage. Prior to its formation each plant was compelled 
to keep on hand a large variety of rolls and make frequent 
changes in order to manufacture iron and steel hoops, 
bands, bars, and cotton ties, but after the organization of 
the trust each plant could specialize more or less on par- 
ticular shapes or sizes. 

Because of its very hugeness the trust permits great 
specialization in business ability, and this ‘‘combination of 
talent,’’ the president of the American Tobacco Company 
believed, was the main advantage of his trust. When 
numerous plants are combined into a whole, each may 
profit from the best devices and patents of all. The com- 
petition of the various plants turning out the same product 
makes for a healthy rivalry which tends to raise the general 
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level of efficiency. Trusts, as in the case of other large 
organizations, can utilize by-products, though this is some- 
times of little importance. In steel and tobacco, for ex- 
ample, there are no by-products and in the case of cane 
sugar, molasses and sirup are the only ones of importance. 
Small savings, if plants are widely distributed, are some- 
times made in insurance, especially fire; an example of 
such a saving may be found in the case of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company. In the trust, as with the 
large combinations generally, fixed charges are smaller for 
each unit of product simply because more units are 
produced. 

Distribution —Advertising, traveling salesmen, export 
trade, cross freights, bad debts, and smaller stock of goods 
are among the economies in selling. Although a trust may 
spend money lavishly in advertising in order to justify its 
existence, savings are sometimes effected. For instance, 
when the Tobacco Trust prior to 1900 controlled fifty-five 
per cent of the little cigar output, it spent ten per cent of 
its net receipts from them, less taxes, on advertising, but 
from 1905 to 1908 when it controlled eighty-five per cent of 
the output it spent only one per cent. Many salesmen, 
according to Mr. Dowe, president of the Commercial Trav- 
elers’ National League, thirty-five thousand, lost their 
positions during the period of trust formation. Twenty- 
five thousand more suffered wage reductions. These fig- 
ures seem somewhat high, but the Whisky Trust made a 
saving of a million dollars a year in the Kentucky division 
alone by discharging about three hundred drummers. The 
Royal Baking Powder Company replaced many four and 
five thousand dollar men with some drawing less than a 
thousand dollars a year. Opportunities for the study of 
the foreign market and superior credit facilities may give 
the trust a slight advantage over its competitors, and its 
advantage in dumping, that is, selling an exported article 
at a lower price than in the home market in order to keep 
up domestic prices, has long been apparent. 

In the ease of bulky products savings in cross freights 
may be effected by having the plant nearest the customer 
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fill the order. This item, according to the president of the 
Wire Trust, meant a saving of $500,000 a year to his com- 
pany. Because the trust is not subject to the competition 
that ordinary companies must meet, it may avoid undue 
credit extension to purchasers and thus effect a small gain. 
The stock example of this advantage is the American Steel 
and Wire Company which reduced its percentage of loss 
from bad debts from one-half of one per cent to one- 
twenty-fifth. Because the trust covers the entire country 
and has such a large percentage of the output, it does not 
need to keep on hand such a large stock, for its managers 
can gauge the demand more effectively, and this means a 
saving in interest, insurance, storage, and other charges. 
The trust can, moreover, because it is able to supply the 
demand, obtain a slightly higher price for its product. 
The American Sugar Refining Company was able at one 
time to exact an eighth of a cent per pound more for its 
sugar than its rivals, simply because jobbers preferred to 
buy where they were sure of a supply. Again, a trust can 
handle, if it so desires, several grades of an article and thus 
reach many classes of people. That advantage was one of 
the factors in the success of the American Tobacco Trust. 

Drawbacks.—Many of the advantages just noted are 
common to large business and many have been over- 
emphasized. Even the power to regulate prices may be 
checked by the chance of substitution, the possibility of 
competition, or the danger of government interference. 
There are, moreover, many countervailing factors, as 
pointed out by Professor Eliot Jones, whom we have been 
following, namely: the inability to secure at times the 
necessary business skill, the difficulty of securing the best 
work of the operating officials, the danger of stagnation, 
the added financial expenditures, and the weight of the 
centralized administrative machinery. 

Few men who can manage successfully a single plant can 
direct well a number of plants, for problems are multiplied 
and errors of judgment are especially harmful because they 
affect a whole industry rather than a single plant. Even 
if the necessary talent exists, it cannot always be secured, 
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for many business men of great ability refuse to accept 
high-salaried positions because they prefer to be their own 
masters. Again, the most highly talented men, if secured, 
will not always give the best of which they are capable, for 
as trust promoters concede, they will not give such close 
personal attention to the business as they would if it were 
their own. Even when the most competent and honest men 
are secured, they can with difficulty check up on plant 
managers dozens of miles away. 

Because trusts are monopolies, they are less likely to 
adopt new inventions or improvements, for expensive plants 
and equipment would have to be scrapped. Competition 
means the introduction of improved methods, but monopoly 
means stagnation. John Stuart Mill gave a classic indict- 
ment when he declared that protection against competition 
was protection in mental dullness. Trusts, to be sure, have 
made improvements, but they have encountered much oppo- 
sition in maintaining their position save where they were 
protected by patents or enjoyed the control of natural 
resources, Again, trusts are subjected to financial outlays 
which individual enterprises or combinations, if they have 
them at all, have in lesser degree. Trusts generally own 
a number of scattered plants which necessitate the main- 
tenance of an extensive and costly supervising foree. In 
addition some trusts are burdened with old and inefficient 
plants which were bought to stave off competition. If they 
were paid for in stock, profits were naturally reduced; if 
bonds or cash were used, they formed a permanent drain 
on the revenues. Some trusts, such as sugar, tobacco, gun- 
powder, glucose, and starch, have been foreed to buy up 
competitors almost continuously and this has acted as an 
added drain on resources, no matter whether the competing 
concern was bought outright at a high figure or after a 
price war. Large business enterprises and especially the 
trust “‘are likely to suffer from the burden of centralized 
administrative machinery,’’ for because they ordinarily do 
a country-wide business and own widely separated plants, 
elaborate department and subdepartment systems must be 
devised. Authorities dislike change, and enthusiasm and 
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initiative in subordinate officials are, therefore, frequently 
checked. 

Charges Brought Against Trusts—Among the charges 
made against the trusts are: that they enjoy legislative 
favor through the protective tariff, that they corrupt poli- 
tics, that they obtain low rates from railroads, that they 
practice unfair price cutting, and that they force jobbers 
and local dealers to boycott other products. Many trusts 
have undoubtedly grown up behind the shelter of the pro- 
tective-tariff..._Mr.Havemeyér, long the head of the Sugar 
Trust, testified that he would not have risked putting his 
refineries into the Sugar Trust had it not been for the high 
protective tariff. By means of the tariff wall high prices 
have been maintained here, while surplus products have 
been dumped on foreign markets at low prices. At one time 
the United States Steel Corporation exported steel rails 
for twenty-three dollars a ton, while it charged twenty- 
eight dollars for the same rail in this country. The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company fixed the export price of certain 
cigarettes lower than the domestic price and its president 
defended the practice. Other trusts followed similar 
policies and thus aroused much opposition. 

Still another charge brought against the trusts is that 
they corrupt politics by the use of bribery and large cam- 
paign contributions. A third charge which violates the 
American sense of fair play is that of low rates secured 
from railroads. The Standard Oil Company at one time 
entered into a contract with a railroad then operated by a 
receiver whereby its oil was carried for ten cents a barrel, 
while its competitors were charged thirty-five. To make 
this discrimination still more unfair five-sevenths of that 
amount was given by the railroad to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. By the eontrol of pipe lines the trust could and did 
discriminate in its own favor prior to 1906. It also prob- 
ably under-billed some of its tank cars, though this charge 
has not been proved. The Sugar Trust and others before 
the legislation of 1906 and 1910 likewise profited from 
lower railroad rates. 

Still another charge brought against the trusts has been 
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that of unfair price cutting. Where competition was 
marked, trust-made goods were sold abnormally low, but 
at non-competitive points higher prices were charged. 
After competition had been erushed at the low-price points, 
the price of the article was raised in a marked degree. 
Such discriminations in price have been practised by many 
trusts, among which the Standard Oil proved the most 
notorious. 

A fifth charge made against trusts was that they com- 
pelled the boycott of other products by the jobbers and 
local dealers who handled the trust-made goods. Even 
though this charge was not proved in many cases, the 
inclusion of a clause in the Clayton Act forbidding exclu- 
sive selling or leasing contracts when they tended to restrict 
competition or cause monopoly seems to indicate that there 
was some truth to the statements. 

Among other charges, which have been more or less 
clearly proved, are over-capitalization and excessive prices. 
By making the capitalization more than the property and 
business justify, the apparent rate of earnings is decreased 
and the public, moreover, is deceived with regard to the 
value of investment, for it ‘‘still believes in spite of many 
sad experiences, that the par value of a share of stock 
bears some relation to its real value,’’ or in other words, 
that if to the holder of every share of stock worth $125 an 
additional share is given, each share will stil] be worth 
about $125. Excessive prices have been charged by various 
trusts, including among others, oil, sugar, steel, and 
copper.* 

State Legislation — The organization of trusts was fol- 
lowed by a bitter attack on them through state and national 
law. In 1889, for instance, at least six states—Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas— 
passed laws against them. Courts also attacked the organi- 
zations in their decisions, as Louisiana the Cotton Oil 
Trust, Nebraska the Whisky Trust, New York the Sugar 


*See Ripley, W. Z. Trusts, Pools and Corporations [Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1916] 674-676, for the Summary of the charges 
made against the National Gash Register Company, which Professor 
Ripley calls an ‘‘ industrial pirate.’’ 
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Trust, and Ohio the Oil Trust. Decisions were generally 
adverse to the trusts, but the trust movement, though pos- 
sibly slowed up, was stopped neither by legislation nor by 
judicial decision. By 1914 all the states except seven had 
laws or constitutional provisions against the trusts. Con- 
cerning the state legislation at that time, two eminent au- 
thorities, J. W. Jenks and W. E. Clark, declared: 


On the whole, it is a quarter-century record of consistent legis- 
lative battling against Trusts, with a growing determination 
amongst the States that Trusts shall be destroyed. The acts 
have been steadily strengthened and more and more states have 
legislated as the years have passed. If the state legislation be 
taken as the indicator of the American attitude toward Trusts, 
then it must be said that the overwhelming majority sentiment 
of the people is against the existence of large industrial combi- 
nations.” 


Sherman Act.—Since state legislation proved ineffective 
in the early period, chiefly because of the liberal policy of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and West Virginia, more reliance 
eame to be placed upon national legislation. In 1890 after 
two years of debate both houses by large majorities passed 
the first of the Federal statutes curbing trusts, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, which sought to destroy or prevent com- 
binations operating in interstate commerce if they tried 
to restrain 6r monopolize trade. Penalties applied to indi- 
viduals as well as to corporations and the courts had power 
to fine offenders as much as five thousand dollars or to give 
them jail sentences or’ to impose both penalties. Federal 
district attorneys were instructed to prosecute offenders, 
and courts were authorized to summon witnesses, to de- 
clare certain property of the corporation tried forfeited, 
and to give treble damages to the person who could prove 
that he had been injured by an unlawful combination. 

Efforts 1890-1913.—Between 1890 and 1903 many trust 
bills were introduced in Congress, but the only one which 
became a law was appended to the Wilson Tariff Act of 
1894. Some of the sections in this act declared illegal any 
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importing combination which attempted to restrict trade or 
competition and to raise either the prices of imported goods 
or the things made from them. Nine years later Congress 
created the department of commerce and labor and made 
provision for the bureau of corporations, whose chief tasks 
were investigation and publicity. It has, nevertheless, 
given advice to the department of justice on law infringe- 
ments. Between 1905 and 1915, when it was absorbed by 
the Federal Trade Commission, it published twenty-nine 
volumes which gave detailed information on the trusts. 
The head of the bureau had power to compel the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the production of 
documentary evidence. In the same year an expediting 
act was passed to lessen delay in the settlement of trust 
eases. In 1910 the act was amended and in the same 
year the Mann-Elkins Act declared illegal the solicitation 
of information from carriers concerning the business of 
competitors. In 1911 and 1913 acts which granted naval 
appropriations for the following years attempted to pre- 
vent trusts from getting the business. In 1912 an act 
relating to the opening and operation of the Panama Canal 
denied the use of the canal to the ships of any person or 
company which did business in violation of the Sherman 
or Wilson acts. The next year another act declared that 
testimony in cases under the anti-trust laws should be 
taken in public. 

Trade Commission Act.—When the Democrats came into 
power as the result of the election of 1912, they enacted 
two important laws, the Trade Commission Act and the 
Clayton Act, both of which were passed in 1914. The 
first created a Federal Trade Commission of five members 
who served for five years at a salary of ten thousand dol- 
lars a year. The act declared ‘‘unfair methods of com- 
petition’’ illegal and gave the Trade Commission the task 
of prevention. It could serve complaints, hold hearings, 
and order the stoppage of unfair methods. If its orders 
were disobeyed, it could carry the matter to the circuit 
court of appeals for injunction and that court could also 
pass On appeals made to it by interested parties. The 
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Supreme Court, under prescribed conditions, that is, com- 
plaint of errors and irregularities or a lack of justice, 
commonly designated as on certiorari, might have cases 
appealed to it. The commission could investigate cor- 
porations doing an interstate business and could examine 
into and make public the way in which decrees affecting the 
trust were carried out; it could, when requested by the 
president or either house of Congress, investigate alleged 
offenses against the law, and must, when requested by the 
attorney-general, examine into practices which violated the 
law. 

Clayton Act.—Although the chief functions of the Trade 
Commission were thus to investigate and advise, the Clay- 
ton Act, on the other hand, was a penal measure. It de- 
clared price discriminations in interstate commerce unlaw- 
ful if the effect was to ‘‘substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly,’”’ labeled as illegal exclusive 
selling and leasing contracts when the tendency was to 
lessen competition or create a monopoly, and forbade the 
acquisition of stock by one corporation in another or the 
combination of corporations where competition would be 
weakened, commerce restrained or monopoly created or 
furthered. Agricultural and horticultural organizations 
‘‘not having capital stock or conducted for profit’’ were 
exempted. Various restrictions were placed on interlock- 
ing directorates intended to prevent groups of men from 
controlling the policies of numerous companies ‘‘which 
could not combine outright without violating the law.”’ 
Violation of the law by a corporation was considered a 
violation by its responsible directors, officers, and agents 
who were declared to be liable to the penalties of the 
Sherman Act. 

Export Trade Act of 1918—The Export Trade Act of 
1918, generally known as the Webb-Pomerene Act, per- 
mitted and legalized the organization of trusts for foreign 
trade provided they did not enter into a combination to 
depress or to raise prices in the United States or to re- 
strain competition therein. This law, moreover, allowed 
the acquisition of all or part of the stock of another com- 
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pany by an association provided it did not thereby ‘‘re- 
strain trade or substantially lessen competition within the 
United States.’’ The act condemned the use of unfair 
practices against American competitors and extended the 
jurisdiction of the Trade Commission to foreign trade. 
Associations, under penalty of a fine of a hundred dollars 
a day, were required to file certain information, such as 
the names and addresses of officers, members, and stock- 
holders, and a copy of the articles of incorporation or 
association with the commission. 

National Court Decisions —tLet ys consider the attitude 
of the national courts where hundreds of cases were filed 
charging violations of the anti-trust laws. The Knight 
Case, 1895, was a victory for the American Sugar Refinery 
which through the purchase of a refinery in Boston and 
four in Philadelphia had gained control of ninety-eight 
per cent of the sugar output. In the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association Case the court considered the agree- 
ment of eighteen railroads to fix rates west of the Mis- 
souri a violation of the law and in 1898, a year later, 
arrived at a similar decision in the case of thirty-one rail- 
roads which carried on a traffic between Chicago and the 
Atlantie ‘‘because it affected interstate commerce by de- 
stroying competition.’’ In 1899 the court decided in the 
Addyston Pipe Case that six corporations which worked 
together by putting in bids on various jobs with the inten- 
tion of alloting the work to one violated the law through 
limitation of competition. In the Northern Securities 
Case in 1904 the court decided that a holding company 
which merged the interests of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, two competing railroads, was illegal. 
These cases seem to show that sentiment was against the 
trust, but the imposition of the enormous fine of $29,- 
240,000 on the million dollar subsidiary Standard Oil] 
Company of Indiana for loading 1,462 cars at a diserimi- 
nating rate in violation of the Elkins Law perhaps caused 
sentiment to favor the trusts. 

In 1911 the government Succeeded in obtaining orders 
for the dissolution of the Standard Oil, Tobacco, and Sugar 
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trusts. It gained partial successes in the case of the 
National Cash Register Company in 1916 and the Inter- 
national Harvester Company in 1918, but a decision in the 
latter year was favorable to the United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, and two years later the Supreme Court held 
that the United States Steel Corporation was not a trust 
within the meaning of the Sherman Law. Although other 
decisions, like those ordering the dissolution of the Lehigh 
Valley Railway Coal Combination and the Eastman Kodak 
Company in December, 1920, have been rendered, the 
courts seem inclined to apply the rule of reason and dis- 
tinguish between good and bad trusts. In other words, 
judicial as well as legislative bodies tend toward regula- 
tion rather than prohibition. Perhaps a slight reversal 
of policy was indicated by cases started in 1924 and by the 
order of the Federal Trade Commission, which, subject to 
appeal to the Supreme Court, ordered the discontinuance 
of Pittsburgh plus, or the system which based the price 
of steel on the Pittsburgh price plus the equivalent of 
the freight charge from Pittsburgh to the customer ’s 
destination. 
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CHAPTER X 
LABOR 


An efficient labor supply is an important factor in eco- 
nomic development. In this chapter we shall attempt to 
note briefly the principal kinds of labor found in our early 
history, to sketch the slavery question in polities, to de- 
scribe working conditions, woman labor, child labor, and 
foreign labor, to sketch the development of labor organi- 
zations, to describe a few of the labor disturbances, and 
to refer briefly to conciliation, arbitration, legislation and 
court decisions, and social insurance. 

Slavery—Slavery as an institution is nearly as old as 
history, though in the beginning death was the doom of 
the captive taken in war. Men soon, however, began to 
spare the prettiest women for immoral purposes and the 
strongest men for work, Greeks, Romans, and other an- 
cient peoples, as well as Teutons and Slavs, Christians and 
Mohammedans, held slaves, but during the Middle Ages a 
transitory system known as serfdom, to which indentured 
servitude and apprenticeship presently to be discussed are 
not strangers, developed. Professor J. K. Ingram points 
out certain things which favored that transition in the late 
Roman system, namely, the diminution in supply of slaves, 
the rehabilitation of the free workers through acquiring 
more honorable work, the difficulty of changing from one 
occupation or profession to another, and the merging of 
the rural and praedial slaves with the coloni who originally 
held land on lease by the payment of a cash or share rent. 
When the new world was discovered slavery was, never- 
theless, revived. The first slaves landed in what is now 
the United States were the twenty sold at Jamestown by 
a Dutch trading vessel in 1619. 
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Growth was slow at first and as late as 1681 Virginia 
had only two thousand slaves in comparison with three 
times that number of indentured servants. Growth there- 
after was more rapid and by 1760 the number, scattered 
in all of the colonies, was about 386,000, of whom about 
three-fourths were south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
Thirty years later the number had not quite doubled, but 
by 1830 it was slightly more than two millions, and in 
1860 nearly twice as many. Growth, however, as noted 
elsewhere, was slower than that of the white population. 

In the colonial period slaves were chiefly used for to- 
bacco and rice cultivation, but in the forty years prior to 
the Civil War the main use was for cotton cultivation. 
With the legal prohibition of slave importations after 1808 
the price of slaves rose. In 1815 a good slave for cotton 
cultivation was worth about $250, in 1840 more than twice 
as much, and in 1860 from $1,500 to $2,000. The main 
defects of slave labor, as summarized by Professor J. E. 
Cairnes, were: reluctance of labor, lack of versatility, and 
lack of skill. The first defect condemned to constant over- 
sight and often cruel treatment; the second contributed to 
a one-crop exhaustive system of agriculture; and the third 
meant wasteful cultivation and poor methods. Numerous 
thoughtful Southerners, as well as Northerners, believed 
that the system did not pay, but the need for labor, the 
ease of organizing slaves and of giving suitable tasks to 
all throughout practically all of the year, and the social 
prestige attached to slave-owning overcame the handicaps 
of the system in the eyes of most southern people. Not 
more than five per cent of the southern people held slaves. 
In 1860 the 3,953,742 slaves, exclusive of the eighteen col- 
ored apprentices for life in New Jersey, were held by 
384,884 owners, about three-fourths of whom held less than 
ten slaves each and about half less than five. 

The food of the slaves was cheap, generally produced 
on the plantation, and consisted ordinarily of corn and 
pork products sometimes eked out by molasses and garden 
vegetables. A slave’s clothing was of the erudest sort. 
Food and clothing cost perhaps thirty dollars a year or 
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five and a half cents a day for an able-bodied slave. Some 
estimates are higher and others lower. Olmsted, for 
example, notes a Louisiana planter who supported a large 
plantation force, so he said, on two and one-twelfth cents 
per capita per diem. If the various items entering into 
the yearly cost of a slave are considered—interest on cap- 
ital invested, food, clothing, lodging, depreciation, taxa- 
tion, and insurance against death, sickness, and flight—the 
cost was at least thirty-five cents a day and perhaps closer 
to fifty. 

It would be useless to try to characterize in short space 
the treatment of the slaves, for that treatment depended 
in large part upon the character of the owner. The de- 
seription, too, depended in part upon the bias of the 
writer. Two men, John Davis and Isaae Weld, both oppo- 
nents of slavery, will be quoted. The former, after refer- 
ring to beatings, the use of irons, ete., commented on news- 
paper advertisements: 


The Charleston papers abound with advertisements for fugitive 
slaves. I have a curious advertisement now before me. “Stop 
the runaway. Fifty dollars reward. Whereas my waiting fel- 
low, Will, having eloped from me last Saturday, without any 
provocation, (it being known that I am a humane master) the 
above reward will be paid to anyone who will lodge the afore- 
said slave in some jail or deliver him to me on my plantation at 
Liberty Hall. Will may be known by the incisions of the whip 
on his back; and I suspect has taken the road to Coosohatchie, 
where he has a wife and five children, whom I sold last week to 
Mr. Gillespie.” ? 


Weld, though an opponent of Slavery, gave a very favor- 
able account of that institution in Virginia, where treat- 
ment was better than in the rice, cotton, and sugar states. 
He declared: 


The large estates are managed by stewards and overseers, the 
proprietors just amusing themselves with seeing what is going 
forward. The work is done wholly by slaves, whose numbers are 
in this part of the country more than double that of white per- 


*Travels of Four Years and a Half in America [Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1909] 100, 101, 
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sons. The slaves on the large plantations are in general very 
well provided for, and treated with mildness. During three 
months nearly, that I was in Virginia, but two or three instances 
of ill treatment towards them came under my observation. Their 
quarters, the name whereby their habitations are called, are usu- 
ally situated one or two hundred yards from the dwelling house, 
which gives the appearance of a village to the residence of every 
planter in Virginia; when the estate, however, is so large as to be 
divided into several farms, then separate quarters are attached 
to the house of the overseer on each farm. Adjoining their 
little habitations, the slaves commonly have small gardens and 
yards for poultry, which are all their own property; they have 
ample time to attend to their own concerns, and their gardens 
are generally found well stocked, and their flocks of poultry 
numerous. Besides the food they raise for themselves, they are 
allowed liberal rations of salted pork and Indian corn. Many 
of their little huts are comfortably furnished and they are them- 
selves, in general, extremely well clothed. In short, their con- 
dition is by no means so wretched as might be imagined. They 
are forced to work certain hours in the day; but in return they 
are clothed, dieted, and lodged comfortably and saved all anxiety 
about provision for their offspring.’ 


And the treatment thus pictured at the close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century 
lasted until the overthrow of slavery, quotations both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable being available. Some masters 
and mistresses bred slaves for the market, selling them 
to the cotton states at the rate of twenty-five thousand or 
more per annum after 1840. Slaves, too, were still 
whipped, hunted with bloodhounds, and, occasionally, 
kept in irons. Punishment was usually swift and terrible 
if a white woman was insulted. Yet, according to Olm- 
sted, on some large plantations, overseers whipped the 
grandchildren of the owner in the fields. Churches gen- 
erally held that if slaves married and one was sold into 
a distant part of the country, either could contract an- 
other marriage relation without the formality of divorce. 
But there were fewer Simon Legrees in real life than the 
love of the spectacular and the writings of propagandists 
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would have us believe. In all probability, the majority 
of the owners, but not all by any means, gave favorable 
treatment not alone because of humanity but, also, because 
of the capital invested in the slaves. 

Slavery in Politics—Agitation for the freeing of the 
slaves began almost with their introduction, though per- 
haps the first public protest was that of the Germantown 
Quakers in 1688. The agitation entered colonial and later 
state legislatures and led to restrictions and even prohibi- 
tions on the importation of slaves. George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Randolph, and other prominent 
men spoke against the institution of slavery and with the 
formation of a national government the question came up 
repeatedly. In 1774 and 1776 the Continental Congress 
forbade the importation of slaves into the colonies, debates 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 aroused grave 
alarm, and petitions were constantly presented to the na- 
tional government which went into effect in 1789. Ken- 
tucky was admitted as a slave state in 1792, a fugitive 
slave law was enacted shortly afterwards, and in 1796 
Congress promised not to forbid slavery in the territory 
ceded by North Carolina, and immediately admitted Ten- 
nessee as a slave state. In 1798 only twelve votes were 
cast in Congress to exelude slavery from the territory of 
Mississippi. In 1803 by the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, 
Congress agreed to protect slavery in every part of the ter- 
ritory as it then existed. Two years later Congress re- 
jected by a majority of more than two to one a bill to free 
the slaves in the District of Columbia. In 1807 it did 
forbid the importation of slaves after January 1, 1808, but 
in 1812 it admitted Louisiana as a slave state. 

With the application of Missouri for statehood trouble 
began. On February 13, 1819, James Tallmadge of New 
York moved an amendment prohibiting ‘‘the further in- 
troduction of slavery or involuntary servitude’? and pro- 
viding that all children born within the state after its 
admission should be free at the age of twenty-five. The 
amendment passed the House, but suffered defeat in the 
Senate. At that time, there were eleven free and eleven 
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slave states, and Missouri was the first state entirely west 
of the Mississippi River created from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. By the treaty with France, we had guaranteed the 
people in the territory ‘‘protection of their liberty, prop- 
erty and religion.’’ Because Maine likewise desired ad- 
mission, Congress coupled the two bills together, dropped 
the Tallmadge Amendment, and added one framed by 
Thomas of Illinois to the effect that slavery should be pro- 
hibited in the Louisiana territory, except Missouri, north 
of the line of 36° 30’. In 1821, after she had altered a 
clause in her constitution prohibiting free negroes from 
entering the state, Missouri was admitted. 

In the year that Missouri entered the union, Benjamin 
Lundy began to publish the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, which precipitated a change of policy. Abolition- 
ist societies existed in six southern states—Kentucky, Del- 
aware, Tennessee, North Carolina, Maryland and Virginia 
—hbefore one was formed in New England. The Coloni- 
zation Society, a southern organization, during the forty 
years ending in 1860, had colonized 10,500 negroes in 
western Africa at a cost of $1,806,000. But growing oppo- 
sition to slavery caused a crystallization of opinion in the 
South. William Lloyd Garrison, far more radical than 
Lundy, began the Liberator, January 1, 1831. Shortly 
thereafter, Nat Turner, a negro lay preacher, able to read 
and write, led in the murder of over sixty white people in 
Southampton County, Virginia. The Southerners there- 
upon demanded the exclusion of abolition literature from 
the mails and petitions from Congress. Although Jackson 
and Postmaster-General Amos Kendall seemed to favor the 
first, Congress in 1836 passed a law carrying a penalty 
of dismissal, fine, and imprisonment for any postmaster 
who purposely detained mail. The gag resolution, 1836, 
however, prevented the reading of slavery petitions in the 
House and the Senate rejected all petitions so curtly as to 
have the same effect. 

Previous to these high-handed attempts, Abolitionists 
had been more detested in the North than in the South. 
It was in the North, Boston, that Garrison had heen 
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dragged through the streets with a rope around his neck 
on the way to the Common to be tarred and feathered. It 
was in the North, Cincinnati, that James G. Birney, a for- 
mer Alabama planter, had his newspaper office sacked and 
his life endangered. It was in the North, Alton, Illinois, 
that Elijah P. Lovejoy had his printing press wrecked 
three times and was himself murdered. It was in the 
North that negroes in criticism of Abolitionists were put 
out of cars and coaches, given the corners in churches, 
and shut out from the schools in contrast to an earlier, 
more lenient treatment. But, with the increased radical- 
ism of the Southerners, men began first to endure, then 
to pity, and then to embrace the Abolitionists. 

The Liberty Party, formed of practical Abolitionists, 
began to reveal some strength and in 1844, perhaps, took 
enough votes from Clay in Michigan and New York to give 
Polk the election; and in 1848, the Free Soil Party, opposed 
to the further extension of slavery, won enough New York 
votes from Lewis Cass to give that state and the election 
to Taylor. 

In 1836, Arkansas entered the union as a slave state 
and, in 1837, Michigan came in as a free state. In 1845, 
Florida and Texas were admitted ag slave states and, in 
1846 and 1848, Iowa and Wisconsin as free states. Many 
Northerners believed that Southerners deliberately brought 
about the admission of Texas and the Mexican War in 
order to obtain more slave territory. One of these, David 
Wilmot of Pennsylvania, introduced an amendment pro- 
viding that ‘‘neither slavery nor involuntary servitude’’ 
should be allowed ‘‘in any part’’ of any territory obtained 
from Mexico. Jefferson Davis then introduced an amend- 
ment to the Oregon bill providing that ‘‘nothing should 
authorize the prohibition of Slavery in Oregon so long as 
it was a territory of the United States.’? Although both 
proposals failed, they, nevertheless, drew the lines more 
closely. With the acquisition of territory from Mexico, 
the problem increased in intensity. But the Compromise 
Bill of 1850 brought a temporary lull. California was 
admitted as a free State, the boundaries of Texas were 
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reduced and she was given ten million dollars, a new and 
more stringent fugitive slave law was enacted, the Mexican 
cession east of California was thrown open to slavery, and 
the slave trade was abolished in the District of Columbia. 
For four years, though personal liberty laws in the North 
and the underground railroad aided the escape of slaves, 
there was peace or, at least, an armed truce. 

But, in 1854, the smoldering flames burst into a blaze 
to be quenched only by the blood of a million soldiers. 
The Ostend Manifesto of that year was an attempt to 
intimidate Spain into selling Cuba. Soulé, Mason, and 
Buchanan, ministers to Spain, France and England re- 
spectively, meeting at Ostend, declared that if Spain re- 
fused to sell Cuba for the generous price offered, the 
United States was ‘‘justified by every law, human and 
divine,’’ in taking the island by force. Luckily, the cau- 
tious Marcy disowned the disgraceful Ostend Manifesto, 
all the more dishonorable because England and France, 
which had guaranteed Spain’s possession of Cuba, were 
then in the Crimean War. In 1854, too, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, carried by the impelling oratory of Stephen 
A. Douglas, repealed the Missouri Compromise and pro- 
vided that all questions relating to slavery in the terri- 
tories and states formed from them should be left to their 
citizens. That bill crystallized Northern opinion. Now 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, published two 
years earlier, seemed to hold more truth, personal liberty 
laws became more common, and to return Anthony Burns 
to his Virginia owner cost forty thousand dollars. More 
important eventually, however, was the formation of the 
Republican Party at Jackson, Michigan, July 6, 1854. 
Two years later, this party nominated Fremont, winning 
114 electoral votes to the 174 of Buchanan, and began the 
next four years’ campaign to the tune of Whittier’s battle 
cry: 

Then sound again the bugles, 

Call the muster-roll anew; 

Tf months have well-nigh won the field, 
What may not four years do? 
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The immediate effect of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was 
war in Kansas. Northernergs were determined to make 
Kansas free; Southerners were just as determined to make 
Kansas slave. Aided by the New England Emigrant Aid 
Society, fanatics, well armed, crossed the prairies to the 
tune of Whittier’s song: 


We cross the prairies as of old the pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, the homestead of the free! 


Lawrence was erected early in 1855, but, armed to the 
teeth, the Missourians rushed over, March, 1855, and 
elected a pro-slavery legislature. The Free Soil people, 
meeting at Topeka, formed an anti-slavery government 
and asked for admission as a free state. A little later a 
Slave-state sheriff was shot in Lawrence and, on May 21, 
1856, the Missourians attacked the town and destroyed the 
public buildings. Three days later, John Brown with a 
few followers surprised and murdered in cold blood five 
slavery men on the banks of Pottawatomie Creek. About 
the same time, May 20, Charles Sumner made a bitter and 
coarse attack on Southerners, especially A. P. Butler of 
South Carolina, then absent because of illness. Two days 
later, Preston Brooks, a South Carolina representative and 
a nephew of Butler, almost murdered Sumner with a heavy 
gutta percha cane. All of these disgraceful affairs hap- 
pened within a week. But election was approaching and 
the Democrats obtained a temporary lull. 

In 1857, the Free Soil men obtained a majority of the 
next Kansas legislature. The Slavery people then drew 
up the Lecompton Constitution which protected slavery 
and offered it to the people for ratification with slavery 
or without slavery. Because, in either case, Owners were 
guaranteed slaves already there, Free Soil people refused 
to vote, and so the constitution was adopted. Two weeks 
later the constitution as a whole was offered to the people 
and decisively rejected. Buchanan, nevertheless, insisted 
that Kansas come in as a slave state, a proposition which 
Douglas courageously opposed. Another vote was taken 
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and the people again rejected the document, this time by 
a vote of 11,000 to 2,000. Not until 1861, however, was 
Kansas admitted as a free state. 

The judicial department was likewise friendly to slavery 
as evidenced in the case of Dred Scott, who had been taken 
from Missouri to free soil and then brought back to Mis- 
souri. Later he, or rather anti-slavery men for him, sued 
for freedom on the ground that residence on free soil had 
made him free. The highest court in Missouri decided 
against him, as did the United States Circuit Court of 
Missouri when a second suit came up after Scott had been 
bought by a New Yorker named Sanford. From that 
court, the case went to the Supreme Court and Chief Jus- 
tice Roger B. Taney not only upheld the previous courts, 
but went out of his way to say that the Constitution was 
meant only for white men, that a negro could not sue in 
the courts, and that any national law which attempted to 
protect him in legal rights was unconstitutional. 

The next year, 1858, Stephen A. Douglas, at war with 
the administration and injured by the Panic of 1857, en- 
tered the senatorial campaign in Illinois only to encounter 
the merciless logic of Lincoln. Douglas defended the 
Dred Scott decision which declared it unconstitutional for 
the government to forbid slavery in the territories and 
popular sovereignty under which Congress allowed the 
territory to decide for itself. How, asked Lincoln, can a 
territory forbid slavery when Congress can not, for the 
territory is the creation of Congress? Douglas replied that 
the Dred Scott decision was negative, whereas legislation 
by the people of the territory was positive, and could 
either establish or prohibit slavery. He won the election, 
but lost the greater one in 1860 to his far-seeing rival. 

In October, 1859, John Brown, the misguided fanatic 
of Kansas notoriety, seized Harper’s Ferry and forcibly 
freed about thirty slaves. He hoped to establish various 
posts in the mountains and to incite slave revolts. Brown 
and his little band were captured and Brown was quickly 
condemned and hanged. The South was justly incited, but 
rushed into rash demands which amounted to the opening 
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of all territories to slavery, repeal of personal liberty laws, 
and the respect of all laws designed to protect slavery. 

In 1860, the Democratic Party split, its two main wings 
nominating Douglas and John C. Breckinridge. The Re- 
publican Party passed by its well-known leaders and nom- 
inated Lincoln. The Constitutional Union Party, silent 
on slavery, nominated John Bell, of Tennessee. Although 
Douglas received only 12 electoral votes (Missouri and 
New Jersey) to the 39 of Bell (Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia), the 72 of Breckinridge (the remainder of the 
South), and the 180 of Lincoln, he polled more popular 
votes than Breckinridge and he, with Bell, both union 
men, had 135,000 more votes in the slaves states than 
Breckinridge. Lincoln had about 950,000 less popular 
votes than his opponents combined. 

Shortly after the election, in spite of attempts at com- 
promise, South Carolina withdrew from the union, other 
states followed her example, and soon eleven states were 
waging a desperate struggle against twice that number. 
It lasted four years, Lee surrendering to Grant at Appo- 
mattox, April 9, 1865. Official records fill 130 large vol- 
umes and describe more than two thousand engagements, 
150 of which are called ‘‘battles.”’ 

Negro Labor.—After the war had freed the slaves, they 
became presumably free laborers, but they have at various 
times been reduced to a system of peonage. Even in the 
North the negroes are still condemned to the most menial 
of tasks, meager pay, and harsh working conditions, and 
are discriminated against by labor organizations which 
theoretically declare in favor of equality. In recent years, 
in spite of opposition, negroes have been entering manu- 
factures in considerable numbers, and they are engaging 
in agriculture, chiefly in the South. 

Indentured Servitude.—In the colonial period the im- 
perative need for labor to clear the ground, cultivate the 
fields, build roads, erect buildings, and repel hostile natives 
led to the use of indentured servitude, a form of labor now 
long practically extinct. Indentured servants were bound 
to serve for a varying period of years dependent upon age 
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or the nature of the offense if they were commuted crim- 
inals. There were two main classes, voluntary, or those 
who came here of their own free, will, and involuntary, or 
those who did not. 

The first, of whom there were several varieties, allowed 
the ship captain to sell their services for a period of years 
in order to pay their passage way to the new country, 
where, they believed, after a period of service, they could 
rise to influence if not wealth. At the expiration of their 
service they often received ‘‘a year’s provision of corne, 
dubble apparrell, tooles necessary, and land according to 
the custome of the Country,’’ as described by John Ham- 
mond in Leah and Rachel: or, the Two Fruitful Sisters, 
Virginia and Maryland. Freewillers, that is, those given a 
certain number of years by the ship master to sell their 
services, were found in all the colonies, but especially in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Not only farmers and me- 
chanics, but even professional men, like school teachers, 
came over as indentured servants. Many people too old to 
work much sold the services of their children for their own 
passageway as well as for that of the children, who thus 
had an exceptionally long period of service. When part 
of the fare was paid, the period of service was shorter. 
At times some people who were able to pay all the fare, 
usually six to eight pounds, came as indentured servants 
in order that they might save their money while they were 
learning the manners, customs, and language of the coun- 
try; this practice applied especially to the Germans of 
Pennsylvania. Some traders found it profitable to sell 
indentured servants on the markets as well as slaves. 

The involuntary indentured servants consisted chiefly of 
the kidnapped and convicts. Although the kidnapping of 
individuals was frowned upon by English law, it was tol- 
erated in practice, for the tax rates were lessened or at 
least did not go so high, most of the kidnapped being the 
friendless or those likely to become charges on the com- 
munity. The greed of the unscrupulous and the indiffer- 
ence of the people and authorities thus encouraged spirit- 
ing, and the colonists, desirous of labor and as unprincipled 
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as their English brothers, asked no questions. In addi- 
tion to the kidnapping of the poor and friendless, trouble- 
some heirs and personal enemies were occasionally over- 
powered or drugged and carried on board a vessel and 
brought to America. By 1681 ten thousand persons were 
annually kidnapped and spirited away from Great Britain. 
In England during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies many crimes, three hundred or more, were punish- 
able by the death penalty, but the need of labor in the 
colonies led to the evasion of the laws. Justices often sub- 
stituted servitude for death. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury Parliament passed acts which allowed the ecommuta- 
tion of death penalties to fourteen years of service in the 
colonies and of whipping and branding to seven years of 
servitude. In this way, paupers, debtors, vagrants, ‘‘loose 
or disorderly persons,’’ and criminals came to America on 
royal order, court sentence, or the order of the judges un- 
der English laws; most of these, however, were not hard- 
ened criminals, but those unable to pay their debts, polit- 
ical undesirables, and petty offenders, 

As in the ease of the slaves, treatment depended more or 
less upon the character of the masters. Some were, of 
course, mistreated, whipped, and compelled to serve double 
time if they ran away and were recaptured. At one time 
Maryland required ten days of work for each day missed 
and South Carolina twenty-eight. Here we shall merely 
quote from two contradictory or rather differing reports. 
John Hammond in Leah and Rachel: or, the Two Fruitful 
Sisters, Virginia and Maryland, wrote: 


Those servants that will be industrious in their time of service 
gain a competent estate before their Freedomes which is usually 
done by many, and they gaine esteeme and assistance that appear 
so industrious; There is no master almost but will allow his ser- 
vant a parcell of a clear ground to plant some Tobacco in for 
himself, which he may husband at thos many idle times he hath 
allowed him and not prejudice, but rejoyce his Master to see 
it, which in time of Shipping he may lay out for commodities, 
and in Summer sell them again with advantage, and get a Sow- 
pig or two, which anybody almost will give him, and his Master 
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suffer him to keep them with his own, which will be no charge 
to his Master, and with one year’s increase of them may pur- 
chase a Cow-Calf or two, and by that time he is for himself; he 
may have Cattle, Hogs and Tobacco of his own, and come to 
live gallantly; but this must be gained (as I said) by industry 
and affability, not by sloth nor churlish behavior. 


John Hammond wrote shortly prior to 1656. Of course, 
indentured servants, as slaves and all others, who violated 
laws, were cruelly treated. It is hard to believe, however, 
that the treatment described in Letters from America, 
about 1770, was typical. That treatment more often ap- 
plied to involuntary indentured servants, especially con- 
victs, than to voluntary servants. William Eddis declared: 


They are strained to the utmost to perform their alloted labor; 
and, from a prepossession in many eases too justly founded, they 
are supposed to be receiving only the just reward which is due 
to repeated offences. There are, doubtless, many exceptions to 
this observation, yet, generally speaking, they groan beneath a 
worse than Egyptian bondage. By attempting to lighten the in- 
tolerable burthen, they often render it more insupportable. For 
real or imaginary causes, these frequently attempt to escape, 
but very few are successful; the country being intersected with 
rivers, and the utmost vigilance observed in detecting persons 
under suspicious circumstances, who, when apprehended, are 
committed to close confinement, advertised, and delivered to their 
respective masters; the party who detects the vagrant being en- 
titled to a reward. Other incidental charges arise. The unhappy 
culprit is doomed to a severe chastisement; and a prolongation 
of servitude is decreed in full proportion to expences incurred 
and supposed inconveniences resulting from a desertion of 


duty.* 


The number of indentured servants declined toward the 
close of the colonial period, but the institution persisted 
well down into the nineteenth century. It is impossible to 
ealeulate the number of indentured servants, but Professor 
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John R. Commons believes that one-half of all colonial 
immigrants came in that guise. The very numbers them- 
selves should lessen the shock that may come to some when 
we note that thousands of people who now move in polite 
society and are useful citizens are the descendants of 
colonial indentured servants. 

Apprentices.—Akin to indentured servitude in the re- 
quirement of work for a given period of time was appren- 
ticeship. The grades of workers were apprentices, jour- 
neymen, and masters, following roughly the English cus- 
tom. The Statute of 1563, which required an apprentice- 
ship of seven years, served as a model for the colonial 
measures. While the youth was being taught the trade, 
he received room and board free and sometimes a little 
spending money. Of course, the time of apprenticeship 
varied, depending upon age, difficulty of mastering the 
trade, and the scarcity of labor. Ina fairly typical seven- 
teenth century instance a Salem goldsmith indentured an 
apprentice for twelve years, during which period the boy 
was to receive his board and clothing and at its close three 
pounds. Similar indentures were found in Virginia and 
were sometimes used by magistrates to provide for poor 
children and orphans. Crévecceur seemed to think that 
American mechanics served an apprenticeship even though 
there were no gilds, but Franklin, speaking especially of 
Pennsylvania, pointed out that the reason for apprentice- 
ship was the desire to secure a steady supply of labor. 
Although standards were sometimes relaxed and, as in 
Europe, apprenticeship was oceasionally used for poor 
relief, the effort on the whole was probably favorable to 
colonial industry. 

Apprenticeship has declined in importance since the 
colonial period and is seldom thought of now, though 
examples can still be found in most communities. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century laborers frequently 
complained of an abuse formerly common in Europe, 
namely, the excessive use of apprentices and the limitation 
of journeymen, or those who worked by the day for a wage. 
Thus, a writer who signed himself ‘‘Candidus’’ in the 
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Mechanics’ Free Press, November 29, 1828, complained 
that many masters with fifteen or twenty apprentices 
seldom or never kept journeymen, with the result that 
when the period of apprenticeship was over, workmen 
found themselves unable to obtain employment. Their 
morals and reputation, he said, were often ruined and their 
ambition ‘‘nipped in the bud.”’ 

Free Laborers in Colonies—From the earliest period 
free laborers were found in practically all of the colonies, 
but they were so scarce in the newer communities that labor 
codperation and impressment were sometimes practised. 
When a house was to be built or a barn raised, the neigh- 
bors gathered together for the task, which was also a social 
occasion. While the men in a spirit of emulation were 
erecting the building the women prepared a good meal. 
Later on when a man wanted to erect a house, he hired a 
carpenter or mason for a specified number of days and then 
worked under his directions. Scarcity of labor and failure 
of codperation at times led to the impressment of labor in 
New England, where legislation occasionally gave constables 
power to compel artificers and mechanics to leave their 
crafts and work in the harvest fields of their neighbors. 

Wages.—The abundance of land naturally kept wages 
fairly high, for people would rather work for themselves 
than for others. During the colonial period wages ranged 
from the equivalent of fifty cents to a dollar a day. In 
some cases they went to as high as $1.25. In Pennsylvania, 
about 1748, according to Peter Kalm, a man servant of abil- 
ity received sixteen to twenty pounds a year of Pennsy]l- 
vania currency and servant maids about half as much; both 
received their food, but they were required to buy their own 
clothes. Although many people at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were working for fifty cents a day or 
less, this was not always necessary, for land, 1800 to 1820, 
could be bought for two dollars an acre, with one-fourth 
down and the balance in three annual installments. F. A. 
Michaux records wages about 1802 which were exceptional 
perhaps and obtained only by the better workmen. For 
instance, cabinetmakers, carpenters, masons, tinmen, tail- 
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ors, and shoemakers in Charleston and Savannah made two 
dollars a day; in New York and Philadelphia, a dollar; and 
in Marietta, Lexington, and Nashville from one dollar to 
a dollar and a half. In 1840 wages for farm laborers with 
board ran from eight to twelve dollars a month, and in 
1850 from $140 to $150 a year; they were highest, of 
course, in the West where laborers were scarce. Wages 
for manufacturing employees increased slightly from 1849 
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to 1859, but in the latter year they were only $288.94. 
Industries which employed many women and children nat- 
urally had a lower wage than did those which had smaller 
numbers. Naturally, also, wages were lowest in the South 
and highest in the West. 

After the Civil War wages of farm laborers varied little 
up to about 1910. In 1866 the monthly wage with board 
was $17.45 and in 1879, $10.43. In 1902 the wage was 
$16.40 and as late as 1914, only $21.05. When the Euro- 
pean War began wages rose and in 1920 averaged $47.24. 
but in 1922 they were down to $29.31. In 1925 they stood 
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at $33.88. A somewhat similar movement was apparent 
in manufactures and other industries, that is, rather slight 
variations up to the outbreak of the war and then rapid 
increases to the peak in 1920. For instance, the average 
yearly wage in manufacturing in 1899 was only $426.15 
and as late as 1914 only $579.62; in 1919, the average was 
$1,157.98. It is a safe assumption that practically all 
wages, except for such professional people as teachers and 
ministers, doubled, 1914-1919. In 1923 the average for 
manufacturing industries was slightly higher than in 1919, 
being about one hundred dollars a month. 

Cost of Living.—Not the wage but the purchasing power, 
however, is the thing that counts; and so we must note 
briefly the cost of living. In a new country this cost is 
usually low, for most of the food is home-grown and the 
clothing not elaborate. Morris Birkbeck referred to the 
low cost of living and opportunities enjoyed in the West 
in 1817, a fact sufficiently indicated by the statement that 
the best board could be obtained for two dollars a week and 
that daily travelling expenses for a man and horse were 
only a dollar a day. In 1820 Harvard College students 
paid only $1.75 a week for board; in 1854, according to 
Charles Richard Weld, the ‘‘young ladies’’ of Lowell paid 
only six dollars a month for board and lodging while they 
earned $3.50 a week. In most parts of the country prior 
to the Civil War, the real wage was good and poverty was 
so rare as to excite comment, but this was by foreign 
travellers and in contrast with home conditions. Charles 
Augustus Murray, writing about 1836, had not looked well 
when he declared that in the two years of his travels in 
America he had been solicited for alms only once. Surely 
he had not examined city conditions! After the hard 
times of 1837-1842 conditions grew worse, but if the lot of 
the city mechanie grew unbearable, he could go west and 
take up farming land, and this situation lasted until about 
1880 and even later. Manufacturers and capitalists were 
thus restrained in their exactions and the workers were 
generally far better off than their English cousins. 

If we take 1860 as a basic year and call prices then one 
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hundred, prices rose to 216.8 in 1865, while wages rose 
to 143.1; real wages thus declined to 66.0. The workmen, 
nevertheless, soon regained all lost ground, and though a 
temporary decline occurred, due to the Panic of 1873, as 
is generally true during panic periods, the prices of 1880 
were only three or four per cent above 1860, but the wages 
were about forty-three per cent higher than in that year. 
The general movement continued; wages rose to 168.2 in 
1890, but prices fell to 95.7. After the Panie of 1893, 
there was a slight decline in wages, but 1898 saw the be- 
ginning of another prosperous period which, in general, 
lasted until the war. The high point of all commodities, 
according to The National City Bank Bulletin with 1913 
as a base year was reached in May, 1920, at 272. Accord- 
ing to Professor Irving Fisher, who uses about two hundred 
representative commodities, the purchasing power of a 
dollar on the 1913 basis was 40.5 cents in May, 1920; the 
average for 1926 was 66.1, and for the second week of 
May, 1927, 71.6. Because the general tendency is for 
prices to advance more rapidly than wages, many workers 
undoubtedly suffered much in the period, 1917-1919. But 
in September, 1919, their lot began to improve and until 
wage cuts became general in the fall of 1920 they were 
fairly well off. With wage increases later and falling 
prices labor’s purchasing power was said to be about a 
third more in September, 1923, than in 1913, and the same 
statement holds true for 1926, 

Hours.—Almost as much emphasized by labor as the 
wage question is that of hours. In the early period a 
day’s work was from daylight to dark. The English Stat- 
ute of Apprentices in 1563 set twelve hours as the reason- 
able time in summer and from daylight to dark in winter, 
and that was common until the Civil War period. Girls 
in the Lowell cotton mills worked on the average twelve 
hours and ten minutes a day in 1846, but in April their 
day averaged thirteen hours and thirty-one minutes. Of 
course, this was excessive working time, but even then hours 
were more favorable than in early English factory labor, 
as were wages. Mechanics were probably the first in the 
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field with a demand for a ten-hour day and their demands 
matched the farmers’ ‘‘sun to sun’’ day. President Van 
Buren’s ten-hour order for laborers employed in the public 
service, issued March 31, 1840, strengthened the movement, 
and in 1847 New Hampshire adopted such a law for women 
and Pennsylvania followed suit the next year, but not until 
1879 was an enforceable law secured regulating the hours 
of women. Many other states since then have adopted ten 
and eight-hour laws. Union labor has secured the eight- 
hour day in most trades and some employers have volun- 
tarily granted it. In general the tendency of hours has 
been steadily downward, for public opinion has demanded 
reduced hours. In 1923 the United States steel industry 
abolished the abominable twelve-hour system. To be sure, 
many people work more than eight hours a day, but since 
1916 that time has been found on the railroads and is now 
common in many industries. In 1909 of the workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments only 7.9 per cent 
worked forty-eight or less hours per week, but in 1919 the 
percentage was 60.8. On the other hand, in 1909, 39.2 per 
cent worked sixty or more hours per week, but in 1919 only 
12.1. In New York City at the beginning of 1922 three- 
fourths of the men and more than three-fourths of the 
women were employed on an eight-hour basis. In the 
clothing, fur, shoe, and printing trades the forty-four hour 
week was general. In the upstate region of New York 
fifty-four per cent of the men and about half of the women 
worked eight hours. The time is approaching when the 
general average will approximate eight hours. 

Demands of Labor.—In the period prior to the Civil 
War labor emphasized numerous demands, most of which 
have been realized in whole or in part. One of these was 
the codperative movement, but unlike the ‘‘ Rochdale Equi- 
table Pioneers’’ of England, who began business in 1844 
and sold at market prices and then divided the profits in 
proportion to purchases, the American unions tried to sell 
at cost. In time, however, the profit-making idea entered 
and caused division in the ranks. Such organizations are 
still found in many communities, and labor banks and other 
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undertakings are not unknown. In 1835 the working men 
were strongly opposed to the issue of paper money, espe- 
cially the small bills, because paper money increased the 
cost of living, for much of it was issued by private banks 
and was well-nigh worthless. Later on, in the sixties, they 
favored paper money, for contraction caused loss of work, 
they believed. Many of the workmen likewise made com- 
mon cause with various farmers’ organizations in the de- 
mand for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 1878- 
1896. Labor generally opposed the use of children and of 
women in industry with humanitarian motives in view, but 
also, it must be admitted, from fear of loss of work and 
lowered wages. The use of apprentices to the exclusion 
of journeymen was strongly condemned by many workers 
as cheap labor, even as negro labor is now often denounced 
for a similar reason. Of course, labor is very much averse 
to the employment of prisoners for, in general, goods made 
in prison walls are sold more cheaply than those made in 
competition; hence the effect on wages may be bad. In 
order to protect the wage scale, labor has long insisted that 
public lands be sold only to actual settlers. 

In 1787 perhaps not more than one person in twenty 
was a voter, for some of the old colonial restrictions rela- 
tive to church membership and qualifications still applied. 
Labor consequently early asked and obtained political 
rights. One of the first demands of the newly enfranchised 
voters, thouga often overlooked, was for free schools sup- 
ported by taxes and this right was speedily obtained. In 
the early period the body of a debtor as well as his goods 
could be levied upon and thousands of laborers were im- 
prisoned in filthy jails. In one city as late as 1830 forty 
cases were recorded where the average debt was less than 
sixty cents each. In 1831 New York abolished imprison- 
ment for debt except in fraud cases, and by 1840 prae- 
tically all other northern states had done likewise. 

So, too, as a creditor the workman was often injured, 
for he was sometimes paid in store orders and charged high 
prices for inferior articles, a practice which, unfortunately, 
is still occasionally found. If the workers refused to ac- 
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cept the orders, they immediately lost their jobs according 
to the working of the abominable trucking system intro- 
duced by Samuel Slater at Providence. If the employer 
did not have a store, he would frequently send his workers 
to a friend who paid him a commission. Oceasionally 
workmen were forced to accept the product made or orders 
which were not good for groceries or flour, commonly con- 
sidered cash articles, and so they had to submit to further 
losses. The mechanics’ lien law, holding property as secu- 
rity for work rendered, was at first good only for the mas- 
ter, but one of the first accomplishments of the Working 
Men’s Party in New York was a lien law not alone for the 
contractor, but for the journeyman and laborer as well. 
Other states followed New York’s example. The workers 
prior to the Civil War were strongly opposed to the system 
of compulsory militia service because that system offered 
to rich and poor the choice of fine or imprisonment if they 
failed to attend drill and parade ‘‘at their own expense 
for arms and accoutrement.’’ The wealthy paid, but the 
poor often went to prison. 

Other rights, to be sure, were urged in the period prior 
to the Civil War and in more recent times. Equal taxa- 
tion, more equality before the law through decreased ex- 
penses of legal procedure, no laws relative to religion, de- 
nunciation of banks and other chartered monopolies were 
among the points emphasized. At the present time the 
unionization of all organizable labor, the light wines and 
beer amendment, greater voice in the management of indus- 
try, and the restriction or prohibition of all immigration 
are among the objects of labor not hitherto discussed. 

Women in Industry— Women have long been employed 
in various industries, but the traditional occupation of the 
early period was housekeeping. Domestic servants and 
female slaves came here in the colonial period, but they 
were seldom used in the fields save in case they were re- 
fractory. With the coming of the factory system many 
young women found work, especially in the textile estab- 
lishments. Estimates, possibly excessive, state that by 
1860 about one-third of the employees in New England 
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manufacturing establishments were females and for the 
country as a whole about one-fifth. In some manufactures, 
the percentage was still higher, as it is now; for instance, 
in cotton, hosiery, and men’s clothing nearly two-thirds of 
the employees were females. Domestic servants in the 
period shortly prior to the Civil War received with board 
from seventy-eight cents in Mexico and eighty in Pennsyl- 
vania to as high as thirteen dollars in California and ten 
in Oregon by the week. Women’s wages have increased 
since the war and especially in the last ten or fifteen years, 
but they are still low in comparison with those of men, 
even when equal work is performed. Among the reasons 
for the lower wage given to women than to men are: weak- 
ness, greater lability to sickness, limitation to few occu- 
pations, more marked immobility of labor, help accorded 
by relatives, desire of fairly well-to-do to earn pin money, 
temporary character of labor, lack of efficient organiza- 
tion, long established custom of lower pay, little influence 
exercised through the ballot until lately, gratitude to an 
employer which often caused them to turn down better 
positions, and necessity. 

In 1905 there were only four times as many male as 
female wage-earners in manufacturing, but their wage 
was seven and a half times as much. Six years later, ac- 
cording to Professor Scott Nearing, nineteen-twentieths of 
the women in the northern and eastern parts of the United 
States made less than $601 a year. Wages did not increase 
sufficiently during the war, and, according to the Monthly 
Labor Review, December, 1920, an investigation in forty 
cities in Texas showed for 2,028 women with the average 
weekly wage of 13,311 employees an average cost of living 
of $14.78 and a wage of $11.98. These girls were found 
in telephone, mercantile, laundry, and factory pursuits. 
Investigations in northern cities reveal a higher weekly 
wage at times, but also a high cost of living. This low 
wage is, of course, a rather important cause of im- 
morality. 

In the schedules of the Twelfth Census, 1900, 303 sepa- 
rate employments were enumerated and women were work- 
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ing in all except the following eight: as soldiers, sailors, 
marines, street car conductors, firemen of municipal fire 
departments, apprentices and helpers to roofers and slaters, 
helpers to steam boiler makers, and helpers to brass work- 
ers. Two occupations in which women were entered in 
large numbers showed a marked decrease, 1910-1920, 
namely, agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry on 
one side, and domestic and personal service on the other. 
Women employed in transportation and clerical occupa- 
tions more than doubled during the decade. So, too, in the 
other groups the tendency was upward. When the men 
went to the war, women took their places. Early in 1919 
perhaps eleven million women were employed. During 
the war the number of women engaged in manufactures 
increased by a third. Those who were especially drawn 
into industrial pursuits were domestic servants, teachers, 
and relatives of soldiers. Many women entered clerical 
occupations, transportation, and trade, but the main occu- 
pations opened up by the war were machine shop work in 
munition plants, automobile factories, and railway shops. 
Some were employed as ‘‘conductorettes’’ on street rail- 
Ways, as passenger elevator operators, and as ushers 
and doorkeepers. Women generally sueceeded in rubber, 
electrical, leather, and metal working trades, but as a rule 
met with less success in rough or dirty work unless, indeed, 
they liked it. 

Organized labor, as previously noted, looks with dis- 
favor on women in industry, for in the words of Samuel 
Gompers in 1906, it believes ‘‘that the wife or mother, 
attending to the duties of the home, makes the greatest 
contribution to the support of the family.’’ More than 
twelve years later, July, 1918, Gompers declared: ‘‘As it 
is necessary for women of the United States to come into 
industry in increasing numbers, they must organize.’’ 
More helpful to women in industry than organized labor 
are the legislative and executive bodies, for laws are en- 
acted prohibiting women from entering certain employ- 
ments, working at night, restricting hours of work, labor- 
ing just before or after child-birth, ete., and these laws 
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are generally upheld by the courts as a proper exercise of 
the police power. 

Child Labor.—During the colonial period many chil- 
dren were brought here as indentured servants and slave 
children were employed at tasks suitable to their strength. 
Samuel Slater, who introduced English machines, also 
brought in child labor in textile manufactures. His first 
nine employees were seven boys and two girls under twelve 
years of age, engaged ‘‘because they were both deft and 
cheap.’ At Lowell, contrary to the practice in Provi- 
dence and vicinity, children were seldom employed because 
the founders opposed their employment on principle and 
because they were not profitable, as they were in the older 
neighborhood of Providence where the burden of support 
could be thrown upon the parents. 

Although the hours were not so long as in England, or 
the treatment so bad, pay was low, from fifty cents a week 
to four or five times that amount, dependent upon age, 
ability, demand, and supply. And hours were excessive, 
as even those who believe in child labor will now admit. 
A labor missive in the Mechanics’ Free Press, of Philadel- 
phia, August 21, 1830, declared in part: 


- . . It is a well known fact that the principal part of the 
help in cotton factories consists of boys and girls, we may safely 
say from six to seventeen years of age, and are confined to steady 
employment during the longest days in the year from daylight 
until dark, allowing at the outside, one hour and a half per day. 
In consequence of this close confinement, it renders it entirely 
impossible for the parents of such children to obtain for them 
any education or knowledge, save that of working that machine, 
which they are compelled to work, and that too with a small 
sum, that is hardly sufficient to support nature, while they on 
the other hand are rolling in wealth, of the vitals of these poor 
children every day... 3 


The first fairly adequate statistics relative to child labor 
were not compiled until 1870, at which time 739,164 chil- 
*See Commons, J. RB. Documentary History of American Indus- 


trial Society [The Arthur H. Clark Company, Publishers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 10 Volumes, 1910-1911] Vol. V, 61, 62. 
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dren between ten and fifteen were reported employed in 
gainful occupations, almost a sixth in manufactures. 
Thirty years later the number was 1,750,178, of whom 
60.2 per cent were in agricultural pursuits. Children 
under ten were not considered, and the figures were in- 
complete. Conditions under which the labor was per- 
formed varied, but boys in the heated buildings of the 
glass-bottle industry, in the dusty coal breakers of Penn- 
sylvania, and in the busy canneries all suffered; growth 
was stunted and immorality increased, as in the case of 
the textile industries, the night messenger service, and 
practically all occupations open to children. John Spargo 
in his Bitter Cry of the Children tells of cigar factories in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania which were called ‘‘kinder- 
gartens’’ on account of the large number of children em- 
ployed. In New York he found children six and seven 
years of age canning vegetables at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Labor laws of the states were not enforced and in 
the South, where conditions were the worst, only one state, 
North Carolina, had a labor commission. At Augusta, 
Georgia, an investigator found 556 children under twelve 
years at work in eight cotton mills. Their lack of protec- 
tion is apparent from the fact that one physician testified 
that he had amputated the fingers of more than a hundred 
children whose hands had been caught in the cotton-mill 
machinery. 

By 1910 the number of bread winners ten to fifteen years 
of age had increased to 1,990,225, but in 1920, because of 
restrictive legislation, it was down to 1,060,858, nearly 
two-thirds of whom were in agriculture. The European 
War, nevertheless, caused a large temporary increase, as 
did court decisions declaring national labor laws unconsti- 
tutional. Many young children of Kentucky and other 
states toil in the tobacco fields, of the Imperial Valley of 
California and other places in the South in the cotton fields, 
of Michigan and Colorado in the beet fields, of Massa- 
chusetts in the cranberry swamps, and of numerous states 
in truck gardens. Many all over the country are found 
doing home work in manufactures. For instance, a recent 
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Providence and Pawtucket survey showed that twenty-one 
industries used home work as a part of their system of pro- 
duction, and children five to nine years of age were found 
working in the jewelry trade. Available studies indicate 
that from a third to three-fourths of all children employed 
are retarded in their school work or stunted or deformed in 
body, depending ‘upon the nature of their work. If all 
occupations are considered, the proportion of child labor 
in the South is higher than in any other section; if non- 
agricultural occupations are considered, the proportion is 
highe: for New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and 
the East North Central Group, than for any of the three 
southern divisions. Rhode Island has the largest propor- 
tion of children at work in industry and manufacturing. 
From 1910 to 1920 the most marked decrease, sixty per 
cent, occurred in mining, in spite of the fact that all em- 
ployees increased thirteen per cent. In mills and factories, 
Save in five states—Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Washington—decreases of forty to 
sixty per cent occurred. On the whole, then, conditions of 
child labor seem to be improving, especially in hours, wages, 
conditions of work, ete. Child labor will and should be 
reduced to a negligible minimum in the United States as 
well as in other countries. 

Foreign Laborers.—In other connections mention has 
been made of the negro and of the foreigner in industry. 
Here we shall merely note that government commissions 
have shown that about one-fourth to one-half of the labor 
force in our basie industries is foreign-born, that if the 
foreign-born and their children should be taken out of our 
largest cities those cities would fall to about a third of 


would have otherwise been the case, though the general 


native-born from those occupations in which the aliens 
entered in largest numbers, and to aggravate unemploy- 
ment. This belief has been partly responsible for the oppo- 
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sition of organized labor, previously mentioned, to 
immigration. 

Early Labor Organizations.—In the early period of our 
history labor did not organize to any extent, though at- 
tempts were made by numerous local bodies prior to the 
Civil War and even on a national scale. Later with im- 
proved transportation and communication facilities, 
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growing class consciousness, intensification of the factory 
system, and a marked development in number of wage 
earners, who increased about fourfold, 1870-1920, organiza- 
tion became easier. 

Printers in New York were organized in 1786 and the 
cordwainers in Philadelphia in 1794. In 1793 the Savannah 
Association of Mechanies was formed and about a year later 
the Mechanical Society of Augusta. In 1802 the Savannah 
House Carpenters were incorporated. Numerous other 
organizations were likewise formed in other cities. The 
period, 1820 to 1840, was called by Professor J. R. Com- 
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mons ‘‘the awakening period of the American labor move- 
ment.’’ Professor E. L. Bogart believes that the real labor 
movement did not begin until 1827, when the Mechanics’ 
Union of Trade Associations was organized in Philadelphia. 
Of this union the earliest American labor paper, the 
Mechanics’ Free Press of Philadelphia declared: ‘‘This is 
the first time that the working men have attempted in a 
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public meeting, to inquire whether they possess as indi- 
viduals or as a class, any right to say by whom they shall 
be governed.’’ ® 

Although this union proved temporary, 1834 saw the 
formation of an important national trade union, which 
brought together delegates of local trade unions from 
points as distant as Boston, Washington, and Cincinnati. 
At that time 26,250 members of trade unions were reported. 
The object of the union was to promote the moral, intellee- 
tual, and financial interests of the members, to disseminate 
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information, to increase trade unions, to harmonize the 
efforts of the laborers, and in general to realize the demands 
previously stated. By 1836, according to Professor F. T. 
Carlton, at least five trades had national unions: cord- 
wainers, combmakers, carpenters, weavers, and printers. 
The national union, after three general conventions, dis- 
appeared in the Panic of 1837. Various protective unions 
formed in the period just prior to the Civil War to lessen 
the cost of living for the workmen have already been noted. 

The International Typographical Union dates from 1850 
when the journeymen printers held a national convention 
at New York; in 1869 the word ‘‘International’’ was sub- 
stituted for ‘‘National’’ in order to include Canadian mem- 
bers. According to C. D. Wright the printers’ union is the 
oldest existing one in the United States. In 1854 the hat 
finishers formed a national trade association and five years 
later the Iron Molders’ Union of North America and the 
Mechanics’ and Blacksmiths’ Union were organized. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had its beginning in 
the ‘‘Brotherhood of the Footboard,’’ which was formed at 
Detroit in 1863. Other tradesmen, such as railway con- 
ductors, bricklayers, cigar makers, granite workers, horse- 
shoers, and iron and steel workers were quickly organized 
and by 1870 the movement had progressed until there were 
about forty national trade unions in the United States. 
Others soon came. 

One of the most famous of these early organizations was 
the Knights of St. Crispin, who owed their origin chiefly to 
three things: rising prices, introduction of new machinery, 
and the use of unskilled labor by employers. The order 
was first organized in 1867 and spread rapidly in eastern 
cities, where for a time it exercised considerable influence. 
At the maximum of its power it had a membership of 
about forty thousand, or about four times as many as any 
other organization in the country. The St. Crispins, or 
shoemakers, used the strike and urged cooperation. The 
order disappeared soon after the Panic of 1873. 

A National Labor Congress was held in Baltimore in 
1867 and for several successive years in other important 
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cities. The demands urged were: the eight-hour day, land 
grants to actual settlers only, a national labor bureau, 
immigration restrictions, tariff reductions on the necessities 
of life, the abolition of prison labor, and the establishment 
of mechanics’ institutes, reading rooms for workers and 
cooperative stores and workshops. It pledged aid to women 
workers and attacked bad housing conditions and the na- 
tional banking system. The union, according to Professor 
R. T. Ely, died ‘‘from the disease known as polities.’’ At 
one time it wielded considerable political power and elected 
representatives to several state legislatures. The member- 
ship at the peak was estimated at about 600,000, a record 
for that time. 

Knights of Labor.—The Knights of Labor was formed 
by U. S. Stevens, a Philadelphia tailor, in 1869. The first 
local assembly was composed entirely of garment workers 
and the intention apparently was to form a union in their 
interests alone, but before a year had passed a man not a 
garment worker was admitted and in a little while the idea 
of trade unionism gave way to the desire of uniting all 
workers into one central union. Among the classes ex- 
cluded were those employed in making or selling intoxicat- 
ing liquors, bankers, professional gamblers, and lawyers. 
The first general assembly was held in 1878, at which time 
the membership was reported at 80,000. Growth was grad- 
ual until 1885 when the number reached 100,000. The next 
year, July, 1886, about 703,000 acknowledged the general 
assembly, but relapse soon followed. Over-organization, 
strikes, political entanglements, costly codperative experi- 
ments, disputes with trade unions, and internal dissensions, 
as well as the growing popularity of federation, hastened 
the fall. Among the demands of the Knights were: better 
working conditions, the referendum, a bureau of labor 
statistics, the occupation and use of the land as the only 
valid title, prohibition of child labor, graduated income and 
inheritance taxes, a postal Savings bank system, govern- 
ment ownership of railways and telegraphs, codperation to 
take the place of the wage system, arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, and the introduction of the eight-hour day. 
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American Federation of Labor.—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, formed in 1881, was another great effort to 
unite all wage earners into a single organization. It differed 
from the Knights of Labor in several important respects. 
First, according to the Final Report of the Industrial 
Commission, the Federation was ‘‘distinetly an organiza- 
tion of wage-earners,’’ whereas ‘‘the Knights desired to 
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include all productive workers, whether or not they re- 
ceived their compensation in the form of wages.’’ Second, 
as the name implies, the Federation was based ‘‘on that 
principle of alliance, and union for certain purposes, of 
independent minor republics, upon which the union of the 
American States proceeded,’’ and the officials exercised 
little power in comparison with those of the ‘‘republic, one 
and indivisible, of the Knights.’’ Third, the Federation, 
in theory, was opposed to political activity, whereas the 
Knights employed politics to gain their ends. Fourth, in 
the early period of its history the Federation made no 
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attempt to establish codperative enterprises; the Knights 
had favored them. Fifth, the Federation has consistently 
declared the strike, the boycott, and the unfair list legiti- 
mate weapons, though in general it has not commanded 
them, whereas, theoretically at least, the Knights were 
opposed to the strike. The objects of the Federation were 
the same as those of other organizations, namely, to better 
in various ways the economie condition of its members. 

By 1890 the paid-up membership of the Federation was 
about 190,000, in 1900 three times as many, and thereafter 
as shown by graph. Numerous fluctuations, of course, 
occurred due to variations of hard and prosperous times; 
depression decreased membership and prosperity increased 
it. From 1920 to 1925 membership decreased. Other 
unions in 1923 ran the total up to 3,731,372, or twenty-four 
per cent less than the total in 1920 and only twenty per 
cent of the organizable workers as compared with twenty- 
eight in 1920. Various organizations have recently become 
affihated with the American Federation, though among 
others still outside of its ranks are: Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, the Amalgamated Textile Workers, 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the Locomotive 
Engineers, the Railway Conductors, the Locomotive Fire- 
men and Engineers, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen. 

In 1925 there were 107 national and international unions, 
831 city central bodies, and 49 state federations, including 
the District of Columbia, and 29,417 local unions, as com- 
pared with 36,247 in 1921. The basic unit is the local union 
which consists of members who live and work in one town; 
it must be affiliated with the national union in its trade. 
The local union is urged, but not required, to join the 
central labor union of its city or town and also its state 
union. National trade unions and state federations are 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. If no 
national union in a certain trade exists, the local union can 
be affiliated directly with the American Federation. The 
“federal labor union”? is a mixed local union, formed only 
when locals are impracticable through lack of members; it 
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is a “‘reeruiting station’’ and is directly connected with the 
Federation. State federations are intended to secure favor- 
able legislation, but they cannot call a strike; city central 
unions exist for a similar reason, but they cannot call a 
strike until proper authority has been secured from higher 
organizations. At the general convention each national 
union has one delegate for every four thousand paid-up 
members, or fraction thereof. State federations, city cen- 
tral unions, federal labor unions, and locals outside of a 
national union are allowed one delegate each. <A president, 
eight vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer are 
elected for one year by the convention and form the execu- 
tive council. The specific aims of the Federation are: 
shorter working days, higher wages, more favorable legisla- 
tion, and higher standards of living. They are to be real- 
ized through the strike and boycott. Unions attempt to 
surround their work with numerous safeguards and to make 
rules which relate to the nature of day and piece work, 
holidays, overtime, hours, relations of union and non- 
union men, and the use of non-union material. They are 
strongly in favor of the closed shop and collective bargain- 
ing and faver voluntary arbitration, limitation of appren- 
ticeship, and the sympathetic strike. 

Industrial Workers of the World.—Very brief mention 
will be made of two other organizations, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. The former was organized in 1905 
and in recent years has had a membership of approximately 
100,000, though 1926 estimates place it at 30,000. In or- 
ganization it resembles the Knights of Labor more than the 
American Federation of Labor. The government of the 
Industrial Workers of the World is highly centralized un- 
der the control of the annual convention and an executive 
board, subject, nevertheless, to a referendum. The execu- 
tive board or convention can order a strike and call out 
unions. Craft lines are wiped out, and, as noted by Pro- 
fessor F. T. Carlton, the sewing-machine industry would 
include wood-workers, machinists, coremakers, molders, etc., 
grouped into an industrial union, several of which may be 
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grouped into a district council or department. Functions 
of these unions are administrative and both are subordinate 
to the annual convention and general executive board. 
Local dues are low. The I. W. W. is an inevitable result 
of economic depression and the negation of the opportuni- 
ties and incentives to a worthwhile life; hence the citizen 
who would show his patriotism should seek to remove the 
causes rather than curse the result. The I. W. W. ’s, in 
common with their European brothers, favor the use of the 
general strike, the complete tying up of business, sabotage, 
and general violence, for only thus, these radicals believe, 
can they force justice or even a hearing for their claims. 
The One Big Union, formed in Canada, like the moderate 
wing of the I. W. W., is more reasonable and in the tem- 
perate words of Professor M. D. Savage, ‘‘eondemns all 
use of sabotage and violence to hasten the coming of the 
new day.’’ 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers.—The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, one of the most powerful of 
the independent unions, really began in the men’s clothing 
industry in 1891, but did not leave the United Garment 
Workers and the American Federation until 1914. Six 
years later it had a membership of about 177,000. Idealism, 
good leadership, restriction of immigration, general labor 
shortage, and democratic spirit have promoted its growth. 
Officers are chosen by a referendum vote after nomination 
by a convention, and other vital questions are referred to 
the general membership. Locals are usually composed of 
workers in a single craft, as for instance, cutters, pressers, 
tailors, ete., though all may be united in smaller communi- 
ties. Power over strikes and agreements lies in the hands 
of joint boards which are composed of representatives of 
the different city or trade units. General strikes must have 
the sanction of the general executive board. The smallest 
unit is the shop, each of which has an unpaid chairman 
elected by the members and a shop committee, which act as 
channels of information and decide local disputes. In large 
shops separate crafts may secure sub-chairmen. The Amal- 
gamated believes in collective agreements, conciliation, and 
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the fulfillment of all promises. It is probably the most 
progressive union in the country. 

Employers’ Organizations—The organization of labor 
hastened the organization of employers. One of the earliest 
of these organizations was the Iron Founders’ and Machine 
Builders’ Association of the Falls of the Ohio, September 
3, 1863. A little later employers organized to resist the 
St. Crispins and other labor organizations. Perhaps the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, 1886, was 
the first attempt on a national scale. Employers in stove 
and furnace manufacturing, metal foundry work, trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes, construction of machines, 
publishing and printing, marble cutting, ready-made cloth- 
ing, and others have organized. Since 1895, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, corresponding roughly to 
the American Federation of Labor, has existed. Employers’ 
associations seemed to see in labor unions a menace, and 
various ones of a militant nature united in 1903 in a 
federated ‘‘Citizens’ Industrial Association of America,’’ 
which, unless the public can secure its own protection, may 
lead to many bitter wars with militant labor. 

Strikes——One of the results of organized labor and eapi- 
tal has been strikes, which have been known from the foun- 
dation of the national government, if not earlier. Prior to 
the Panic of 1873, however, they were few in number. In 
1890, the high point of the nineteenth century, 1,897 strikes 
and lockouts occurred; for the last twenty years of that 
eentury 23,798 strikes and lockouts occurred, affecting 
127,442 establishments and 6,610,001 men; 35.0 per cent 
of the employees involved were successful, 16.7 partially 
so, and 48.3 failed. In the next century disputes were more 
marked than ever. In 1917 the number was 4,450 and 
though the tendency has been downward since then, the 
1,039 disputes of 1922 included two which involved about 
1,000,000 men, the coal strike about 600,000 and the rail 
strike about 400,000. Most of the strikes related to wages, 
hours, working conditions, recognition of the union, and 
the like. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Strike in 1877 was the first of 
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the important strikes. It came because of a ten per cent 
wage reduction, irregular work, increased train tonnage, 
and unsatisfactory methods of pay. Violence occurred in 
Martinsburg, Cumberland, and Baltimore, and Federal 
troops had to be employed. The strike spread to the Penn- 
sylvania lines and other railroads; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company had 1,600 freight and passenger cars, 125 
locomotives, and the railroad shops at Pittsburgh destroyed 
by fire before Federal troops reached the city. Later it 
collected about $3,500,000 in damages from Allegheny 
County because the officials had not provided adequate pro- 
tection. Twenty-five people lost their lives. The employees 
of the Gould system in the Southwest struck in 1885 because 
of a wage reduction and won, but a year later when they 
struck again because of the discharge of an incompetent 
foreman who happened to be an influential member of the 
Knights of Labor, they lost and gave that organization a 
mortal wound. In 1894 the employees of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company of Chicago struck because of a wage 
reduction. They received support from the American Rail- 
way Union which ordered a boyeott of Pullman cars ; 
violence occurred, railway traffie was well-nigh suspended, 
Federal troops were called out, and the strike collapsed. 

Efforts made in Chicago in 1886 to secure an eight-hour 
day led to the Haymarket Square Riot in which eight 
policemen were killed and several injured by a bomb which 
was thrown into the ranks of charging police when they 
attempted to disperse a mob at the McCormick Reaper 
Works which were then being run by non-union labor. In 
1892, another famous strike occurred, this time at Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, where the Carnegie Steel Company 
announced a reduction of wages for some of its employees. 
The company stated its intention of running the mills with 
non-union labor, but the workers seized the plant and later 
captured three hundred Pinkerton detectives who had been 
hired to drive them out. Not until the entire state militia, 
some eight thousand in number, were called out were the 
strikers ejected and _ activities resumed with non-union 
labor. 
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Many important labor disturbances have occurred in this 
century, among which those in the coal industry are the 
most important. In 1902 an anthracite strike was settled 
through the agency of President Roosevelt. The miners 
resumed work on the old scale, but the next spring received 
a ten per cent increase. Violence was marked in the Cripple 
Creek Coal Strike of 1903-1904 in Colorado, and out of the 
violence of that strike the I. W. W. was born. In 1913 and 
1914 violence again occurred in the coal regions of Colo- 
rado. In the fall of 1919, 435,000 bituminous coal miners 
went on a strike and eventually gained an immediate in- 
crease of fourteen per cent in wages. In 1922 strikes in 
both bituminous and anthracite coal industries occurred. 
The former was marked by violence, especially in West Vir- 
ginia and Illinois. Both groups of strikers succeeded in 
resisting wage reductions. In 1923 the anthracite miners 
by another strike succeeded in obtaining a ten per cent 
increase in pay. On September 1, 1925, they went out on 
another strike, but failed after 170 days of idleness, Early 
in 1924 the wage scale in the bituminous mines was ex- 
tended for three additional years, but a strike came in 1927 
with the expiration of the contract. Miners and mines are 
far too numerous in the coal industry, which, if run at full 
capacity, would produce twice as much coal as the country 
could consume or export. Perhaps a third or more of the 
mines should be closed and a third or more of the miners 
enter other occupations ; all would be better off in the long 
run and the cost to the public would be infinitely less. 

In the winter of 1909-1910 the ‘‘first great woman’s 
strike’’ occurred in New York City. The thirty thousand 
poor Jewish, Italian, and American girls in the shirtwaist 
trades were aided by the Women’s Trade Union League, 
certain wealthy women, and young college girls. Event- 
ually they gained practically everything demanded. In 
1913 about three thousand migratory hop pickers of Cali- 
fornia encamped on one ranch struck against intolerable 
sanitary conditions and the trucking system. A sheriff’s 
posse was called and bloodshed resulted. In 1919 the steel 
workers demanded collective bargaining, an eight-hour day, 
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a six-day week, and the abolition of the twenty-four hour 
shift, but after a one-sided struggle of three and a half 
months they were compelled to acknowledge defeat. In 
1922 textile workers struck against wage reductions of 
twenty per cent shortly after they had submitted to reduc- 
tions of twenty-two and a half per cent, and, after five or 
six months of idleness, they went back to work at the old 
scale. In 1922 railroad laborers struck against wage reduc- 
tions, but after a strike marked by considerable violence 
and bloodshed they went back to work at the wages against 
which they had struck and with the seniority question, or 
ranking among employees which entitled them to certain 
privileges as being laid off the job last and taken back first, 
still unsettled. 

Arbitration and Conciliation—The numerous demands 
of labor and capital and the hardships upon the publie as 
well as upon themselves which result from industrial war- 
fare have led to attempts at conciliation and arbitration and 
to legislation to lighten working conditions. In 1901 the 
National Civie Federation was formed to develop codpera- 
tion among the employers, the employees, and the general 
public. Arbitration was attempted by the national govern- 
ment in 1888 in interstate commerce, by the Erdman Act 
of 1898, and by the Newlands Act of 1913. In 1920 an 
elaborate arrangement of shop committees in which both 
employers and employees were to be represented was recom- 
mended by the Industrial Commission for single industrial 
establishments. To settle other disputes a national indus- 
trial board, local regional conferences, and boards of in- 
quiry were recommended, but the arrangement is not com- 
pulsory. In connection with transportation the Railroad 
Labor Board is noted. The type of arbitration, however, 
that the country will favor when suffering becomes unbear- 
able is that of the Kansas Industrial Court of 1920, which 
has power to decide industrial disputes, order employers 
and employees to work, and if necessary take over and run 
industries which prove disobedient and wilful, and to jail 
refractory individuals. An amendment to the Federal 
Constitution may be necessary, for the Supreme Court held 
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in 1923 in a packing house ease that ‘‘the Industrial Court 
Act, in so far as it permits the fixing of wages is in conflict 
with the Fourteenth Amendment’’ and in 1925 that com- 
pulsory arbitration and the fixing of hours by state com- 
missions were unconstitutional. Boards of conciliation, to 
be sure, try to prevent disputes from arising or settle them 
without assistance from outside sources; boards of arbitra- 
tion settle difficulties that have been referred to them by 
the employers or employees. 

Unemployment Insurance——Good treatment, decent 
wages, sanitary working quarters, welfare work, the use 
of bonuses, and voluntary insurance, such as old age, un- 
employment, ete., tend to make labor more satisfied and 
lessen troubles. Possibly the most notable experiment is 
that recently adopted by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers and their employers, and effective from January 1, 
1924 to April 30, 1925. It has been renewed and seems to 
be successful. The workers pay to a fund jointly admin- 
istered one and a half per cent of their earnings and the 
employers pay an equal amount. Benefits equal two-fifths 
of the weekly wage, the maximum being twenty dollars, 
and are only for those who are involuntarily unemployed 
and have been in the service a year. 

Legislation and Judicial Interpretation.—Labor legisla- 
tion prior to the Civil War has already been noted in part. 
It related chiefly to the securing of certain demands, the 
ten-hour day, and the prohibition of child labor. During 
the last two-fifths of the nineteenth century laws to protect 
the health and safety of labor in factories, workshops, 
mercantile establishments, sweatshops, bakeries, laundries, 
building construction, etc., were enacted and inspection 
provided for. Factory laws in general related first to the 
protection of health by regulations concerning ventilation, 
lighting, heating, sanitation, ete.; second, to the prevention 
of accidents by prohibiting the employment of women and 
children to clean machinery in operation and do other 
dangerous work; third, to the regulation of hours of labor, 
the prohibition of night work, and the provision of intervals 
of rest during the working day for women and children. 
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Practically all of the states producing minerals had, by 
1900, mining laws, which attempted to secure safety devices 
and to regulate hours of labor. Railway labor laws regu- 
lated the employment of certain classes, forbade certain 
acts of railway employees, attempted to secure mechanical 
equipment for protection and safety, and set conditions 
relative to the reporting of accidents. Laws for women 
prohibited employment in certain occupations such as the 
mines, barrooms, smelting and refining works, limited hours 
of work, set sanitary and moral conditions, and forbade or 
restricted night work. Laws for children generally fixed an 
age limit from ten to sixteen, forbade employment during 
school hours, and kept children out of dangerous or im- 
moral occupations. 

In 1866 Massachusetts passed a child labor law, estab- 
lished a state bureau of labor, and a little later a ten-hour 
law for women and children, and a factory inspection act. 
Other states followed the Massachusetts model and by 1900 
several states had set eight hours as a legal day’s work 
unless otherwise stipulated. Others provided for a ten- 
hour day. In 1892 the Federal law placed eight hours as 
the working day of all employees in government work, but 
the courts in their interpretation refused to include govern- 
ment work let out to private concerns. Many states also 
prohibited Sunday work. Ordinarily courts threw out laws 
which attempted to regulate hours of work for men; thus, 
the Illinois Supreme Court in 1895 had held that laws 
limiting the hours of women workers and therefore males 
were in violation of the fourteenth amendment. In 1898, 
nevertheless, the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Holden v. Hardy upheld the Utah act which set eight 
hours as the length of employment in all underground min- 
ing work, unless emergency came in, and this decision 
strengthened the state legislation, even though somewhat 
similar laws were later set aside. 

Legislation in the twentieth century followed in part the 
trend at the close of the nineteenth. Now more than half 
of the states and many of the cities have eight-hour pro- 
visions. In 1912 the eight-hour day was applied by the 
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government to mechanics and laborers with some exceptions 
and in 1916 the Adamson Law made eight hours the ‘‘basie 
working day’’ for railroad employees. Over seven-eighths 
of the states now have laws which limit the hours by the day 
or week that a woman may work. These laws are not 
always inclusive, but apply only to specified occupations. 
An increasing number of states prohibit employment of 
women for a short peroid prior to or after childbirth; for 
example, the Missouri law of 1919 makes the period three 
weeks both before and after childbirth. Minimum wage 
laws have also been enacted. The growth in child labor 
legislation is apparent from the following statements: from 
1904 to 1922 the number of states which have an eight- 
hour day for children under sixteen increased from one to 
thirty-two, those which have a fourteen-year age limit from 
thirteen to forty-five, and those which prohibit night work 
under sixteen from five to forty-two. Compulsory school 
attendance laws have also increased. 

Child Labor Laws and Court Decisions.—The national 
child labor law passed in 1916 and effective September 1, 
1917, prohibited the shipment in foreign and interstate 
commerce of goods produced in factories and canneries, 
which in the thirty days prior to the shipment of such goods 
had employed children under fourteen years of age, or 
between fourteen and sixteen for more than eight hours a 
day or six days in the week or later than seven at night or 
earlier than six in the morning. Similar restrictions ap- 
plied to the shipment of any article produced by any mine 
or quarry employing children under sixteen. Although 
nearly seven-eighths of the children were not covered by 
this law, many people felt a distinct shock when, only 273 
days after it became effective, it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court on the ground that the inter- 
state commerce clause of the act could not be invoked to 
stop child labor in the different states. In an attempt to 
achieve the same end and stop the growth of child labor the 
Act of 1919, similar to the old measure, except that taxation 
rather than prohibition was attempted, imposed an excise 
tax of ten per cent on the net profits of the establishments 
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violating the law. But in May, 1922, the Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional as an attempt by Con- 
gress through its taxing power to regulate a matter pertain- 
ing to the police power of the respective states. Courts 
have also declared laws unconstitutional as, for example, 
those relative to the discharge or employment of men 
because of union membership. 

In 1917 the Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
an Oregon law limiting hours of work to ten, thereby re- 
versing without mention a New York bakery case. In 
general, court decisions uphold the restriction of hours for 
women. Such was the action taken by Massachusetts in 
1876, by Nebraska and Washington in 1902, by Oregon in 
1906, and by Illinois and Michigan in 1910 in reversal of 
earlier decisions. In 1907 a New York law which forbade 
night work to women was held unconstitutional, but a 
somewhat similar law enacted in 1913 was upheld two years 
later. Unfortunately, a backward step was taken in 1923 
when the Supreme Court held that the minimum wage law 
regulating wages for women in the District of Columbia 
was unconstitutional. An amendment must be adopted, 
apparently, in order to protect our women and children. 
State courts generally recognize the use of the police power 
to save the children, though as already noted the Supreme 
Court is hostile to the methods attempted by Congress. 

In 1915 the United Hatters of North America, after a 
long struggle, were held responsible for $225,130 damages 
assessed against 186 people in the union for the boyeott of 
a Danbury, Connecticut, hat firm. In 1907 and 1908 the 
unfair list was denied to labor and in 1922 in the United 
Mine Workers of America v. Coronado Coal Company the 
Supreme Court decided that labor organizations, even if 
unincorporated, could be sued for violating the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, 

Social Insurance.— A type of legislation growing in favor 
in recent years is social insurance, especially workmen’s 
compensation. Maryland made a poor beginning in 1902 
and not until 1911 were the first laws effective. The na- 
tional government, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and all of the states 
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except Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Florida have compensation laws. it general all 
Pige except farm and domestic are covered, medical care is 
provided, compensation is fixed at half to two- thirds of the 
wage, and provision is made for burial expenses and sur- 
vivors. In about six-sevenths of the states compensation is 
made certain by requiring employers to insure their risks. 
In 1917 the United States Supreme Court held that the 
New York and Washington compensation laws were consti- 
tutional and will probably continue to regard similar meas- 
ures as reasonable extensions of the police power. 

Although practically all of the countries of western 
Europe have enacted health insurance laws for their indus- 
trial workers, few attempts have been made here. The 
pensioning system, however, seems to be growing in favor, 
for Federal and state governments pension certain classes 
of workers, and American cities pension firemen, policemen, 
and teachers: In 1923 Wisconsin defeated an unemploy- 
ment compensation bill, but in the same year Montana, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania adopted old age pension laws. 
But Ponneyivanis’ s law was shortly declared unconstitu- 
tional by the State Supreme Court. In 1925 Wisconsin 
enacted an old age pension law and the next year Kentucky 
followed suit. The Federal Government had led the way in 
1920 by establishing ‘‘a system of compulsory contributory 
old age and disability i insurance for its three hundred thou- 
sand employees in the classified civil service.’’ In 1926 the 
maximum annuity was raised from $720 to $1000 but the 
increase comes entirely from the employees whose contribu- 
tions were increased from 2.5 to 3.5 per cent of their 
salaries. In 1924 California and Wisconsin planned public 
works to lessen unemployment and in 1925 well over half of 
the states passed social insurance laws or amendments 
thereto. Compulsory health insurance as well as old age 
pension and unemployment should be adequately provided 
here in order to make the laborer’s life more worth while 
and to adequately safeguard American institutions. 
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CHAPTER XI 
LUMBERING 


Uses of Wood.—Concerning the uses of wood, highly 
important in manufactures and the various phases of eco- 
nomic development, one of our ‘most gifted writers, Pro- 
fessor J. Russell Smith, of Columbia University, says: 


Man can not get along without wood. It has been useful in 
all stages of civilization and the more civilization advances the 
greater is the service it renders. It serves as fuel for the sav- 
age’s camp fire, it makes the wagon in which the roving tribes- 
man carries his family and goods, and when he settles down 
to agriculture he uses wood for his plow, for his house, for the 
barns, for his cattle, and for the fences that limit his land and 
keep his animals from wandering away. It rendered the same 
services in the making of house, barn, fence, and household fuel 
throughout Colonial America, and today its use even as fuel is 
as great in the United States as ever before. World commerce 
is served by the millions of trees that go each year into the bed 
of the railway as ties, while the lordly conifer has for centuries 
been the mast of the ship. In this day of great movement of 
goods, surprising quantities of wood are used for barrels and 
packing boxes, a single Philadelphia soap factory using for this 
purpose five carloads per week. Each day some inventor finds 
a substitute for wood in one of its uses, but other inventors 
find corresponding new uses for it, so that our dependence upon 
it is increasing day by day. It has even become essential to 
the spreading of knowledge, for practically all our books and 
magazines are printed on paper made of wood pulp. 


Colonial Conditions——Of all the continents America is 
best endowed with useful woods. When the Europeans first 
settled in what is now the United States, they found that 

* Industrial and Commercial Geography [Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1925] 450. 
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about half of the land area, or 850,000,000 acres, was 
forested. The stand of timber, chiefly high-grade material, 
probably far exceeded the estimate of 5,200,000,000,000 
board feet made several years ago. 

The colonists, however, regarded the trees as enemies, for 
in their shelter lurked savage Indians and wild beasts and 
the motive of fear combined with the necessity of clearing 
the trees from the ground for agricultural purposes led to 
a rapid exploitation. The profits of fishing and commerce 
urged ship construction and the needs of West India con- 
struction as well as building and furniture in the colonies 
helped reduce the stand. The lumbering industry was of 
some importance in practically all of the colonies, but 
especially so in New England. The main reason for the 
early settlements in Maine and New Hampshire was the 
lumber. Exports of lumber, masts, turpentine, tar, pitch, 
staves, ete., were sent out from most of the colonies. The 
manufacture of potash, or ashes of wood burned in pots, 
and useful as fertilizer and for the manufacture of soap 
and other products, used part of the wood, and the ship- 
building industry also aided. 

Sawmills were erected ‘shortly after settlement, but 
though artisans were sent to Virginia to erect a mill as 
early as 1620, the first one constructed was apparently at 
Dorchester, New England, in 1628. The Dutch erected 
many mills along the Hudson to run by wind or water, 
Because the New Hampshire and Maine settlements were 
composed almost entirely of timber cutters, a sawmill was 
erected there as early as 1635. The production of lumber 
—staves, heading, shingles, hoops, boards, timber for masts, 
spars, buildings, implements, furniture, ete.—was sufficient 
to afford an export value of $775,000 in 1770. Some labor- 
ers made good wages by working in the forests; for instance, 
a competent workman could make fifteen thousand pipe 
Staves or clapboards a year, which sold for about four 
pounds a thousand at home and at twenty pounds a thou- 
sand in the Canaries. 

Development, 1776-1860. A fter the Revolutionary War 
lumbering continued to expand, though it was still largely 
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a local industry except when abundant water transporta- 
tion facilities were available. The saw mill was found in 
every frontier town, for everywhere it followed close on 
the heels of the pioneer. Cities generally received their 
supply by raft from an upriver source and acted as markets 
for the surrounding region. City growth consequently 
stimulated the lumber trade, but unfortunately the rapid 
settlement of the country caused the destruction of so much 
standing timber that many inland towns became dependent 
upon the city lumber markets. An outstanding character- 
istic of the period from 1790 to 1860 was the western 
lumber trade, for the building needs of eastern cities, the 
demands of industry, the necessity of the railroads, and the 
requirements after 1840 of the treeless or prairie country 
led toa rapid expansion. Pittsburgh, during the early part 
of this period, was the leading lumber market, for it drew 
on eastern supplies until their exhaustion forced the ex- 
ploitation of Michigan and Wisconsin sources. During 
1857 about 175,000,000 feet were sent down the Allegheny 
from Pittsburgh, and the stock on hand was estimated at 
72,000,000 feet. Just prior to the Civil War, however, 
Chicago, which drew from greater resources in the Saginaw, 
Green Bay, Muskegon, Manistee, and other regions, took 
the lead, receipts increasing from 32,000,000 in 1847 to 
459,000,000 in 1857. With the rapid construction of rail- 
roads much of the Mississippi Valley sought its supply in 
Chicago. Dwellers along the Mississippi received part of 
their supply from the Wisconsin forests. St. Louis, from 
1840 on, received lumber rafted to it from the northern 
region and also cypress from the southern Mississippi 
region, poplar from Tennessee, and various hard woods 
from Missouri and elsewhere. 

Conditions Since 1860.—In 1880 the Lake group of states 
led in lumber production, a place lost in the nineties when 
the Southern group came to the front, a position it has 
since held, though threatened by the Pacific group. For 
the last twelve years, however, the South has had nearly 
one-half of the lumber output. In general, the production 
for the whole country was upward until 1909 it amounted 
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to about 44,000,000,000 board feet, the high point of the 
present century. 

Concerning the general scope and character of the in- 
dustry we read: 


Unit - 1,000,000,000 


Board Feet 
AREER 
NSA BoUe eS 


Am 


At no time since 1904 have the hard: 
woods exceeded one - fourth of the total 
and they are usually a fifth or less. 


CHarT No. 36, LuMBER Propvction. 


transportation. Most saw mill operators cut their timber on 
land which is leased or owned. However, there is considerable 
contract logging in the Northwest. The output of saw mills 
covers a wide range, consisting of construction timber and lum- 
ber; finished flooring, ceiling, and siding, lumber and dimension 
stock for factory purposes, ete. Retail lumber yards earry the 
stock needed to construet ordinary buildings. Ready-cut house 
bills for sectional buildings are manufactured to some extent. 
The greatest part of our lumber supply is used in building 
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and construction work. It is estimated that about one-seventh 
of the annual lumber production is used in manufacturing wooden 
boxes and erates; exports take 6 per cent, and smaller quan- 
tities are used in building railroad cars, furniture, vehicles, and 
other factory products.” 


Nature of Lumbering.—Lumbering, of course, depends 
upon forests and favorable conditions of transportation. 
At times logs must be carried miles to the saw mills and 
then the heavy boards are taken to the markets and sold. 
Because the big log is harder to transport than the smaller 
boards the saw mills are generally located close to the place 
where the trees grow. Frequently the mills are portable, 
large saw mills generally being found only when logs can 
be floated down rivers or brought in by rail. Our forest 
region comprises all the country between the Atlantic and 
an irregular line drawn from near the western boundary 
of Minnesota to the mouth of the Rio Grande, a large part 
of the higher Rockies, and the forests of the Sierra Nevada 
and Coast ranges. In the lower parts of California, of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Great Basin, and the Great Plains 
it is too dry for the growth of trees. Perhaps the fires 
started by the Indians to remove the grass kept the trees 
down on the prairies. At any rate trees now thrive in large 
areas of the Mississippi Valley when man gives them a 
chance. 

Lumber Districts—The lumber districts of the United 
States are variously classified. The forestry map, depend- 
ent upon kinds of trees, gives six regions. Another group- 
ing, used by Professor J. Russell Smith, is sevenfold: 
northeastern district, Great Lakes region, Appalachian 
highlands, hardwood forests, southern pine forests, western 
Mississippi Valley and Rocky Mountain region, and the 
Pacifie slope. 

The northeastern district includes the upper New Eng- 
land and Adirondack forests, covering a highland with a 
climate rather cold for ordinary agriculture and a steep 
and rocky surface unsuited for tillage because of past 


*Commerce Year Book [Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1923] 1922, 159, 160. 
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glacial action. Properly eared for, however, the region will 
produce lumber indefinitely. Near to cities and easy of 
logging, because of the heavy snows of winter and the 
spring freshets, this region was early developed, Bangor, 
Maine, on the Penobscot, becoming a noted center. In this 
region the white pine was the most important tree, highly 
prized, says Professor Smith, because of ‘‘its lightness, 
strength, durability, freedom from warping, cracking, or 
shrinking, and the ease with which it can be worked.’’ 
Spruce and hemlock ranked next in importance. Although 
such broad-leafed trees as the maples, beeches, birches, and 
oaks are frequently scattered through the forests, they have 
been generally neglected because the soft woods proved 
more workable and more salable. 

The second region, somewhat similar to the northeastern 
district, is found around the upper Great Lakes. Glaciers, 
as in New England, swept down from the North, over- 
spreading Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan and leaving 
corresponding areas sandy, rocky, and Swampy. And in 
this region the white pine, the spruce, and the hemlock are 
found. Heavy snows likewise aid in the transportation of 
lumber to market. Lumbering started in the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan, but soon spread to the upper peninsula. 
Soon Wisconsin passed Michigan as a lumber state, but 
with the continued westward movement Minnesota went 
temporarily into first place. By 1920, however, all the Lake 
states were importers of lumber. 

The Appalachian highland from southern New York to 
northern Georgia and Alabama forms the third lumber 
district. Because of the small amount of snow and the 
steepness of the mountains the logs are transported to the 
mills on wagons or are sent down chutes of log or steel to a 
temporary railway in the more level valley. Hemlock is 
found in western Carolina, hemlock and spruce in West 
Virginia, along with some yellow and some white pine. 
Hemlock was long shipped from the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, but by 1910 lumber was being regularly imported 
into that state. In fact, about seven-eighths of all the lum- 
ber consumed in Pennsylvania and New York is shipped 
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in from the outside, the freight bill of each amounting to 
more than twenty million dollars yearly. 

The fourth region, that of the hardwoods, extends roughly 
from New York and the lower Great Lakes on the north to 
Alabama and Louisiana on the south, and from Tennessee 
far enough west to include the Ozarks. Oak, hickory, 
chestnut, tulip, black walnut, ash, and basswood are found. 
Arkansas, Tennessee, West Virginia, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin now lead in production. Memphis is the most im- 
partant hardwood center in the world, and Chattanooga 
and Evansville are important markets. The leading woods 
are oak, maple, and red gum. Chestnut, beech, and yellow 
poplar are produced to a greater extent in this region than 
in any other. 

The southern pine forests, forming a fifth district, extend 
with scarcely an intermission along the coast all the way 
from Long Branch, New Jersey, to Austin, Texas. The 
yellow or hard pine, because of its strength, is highly prized 
for flooring and interior woodwork. In recent years about 
one-third of the country’s entire cut has been yellow pine. 
Lumbering is a less difficult task in the South than in the 
New England or Appalachian regions. Temporary rail- 
roads are laid about a third of a mile apart, so that donkey 
engines winding cables a thousand feet long can draw logs 
from the woods to the railroad tracks. With the favorable 
climate and proper care the South can be permanently kept 
a source of soft woods. But that care is lacking. Every 
year sees thirty or forty lumber mills in the pine district 
stop and that number added in the West. Most of the 
southern ports in this district are noted for lumber exports. 
Rail shipments are also common. The cypress, another 
southern tree, is highly valued for shingles and interior 
work. Until the exhaustion of the Dismal Swamp supply 
Norfolk was an important cypress market. Florida next 
came to the front, but scarcity led to the rise of New Or- 
leans, which drew on the swamp lands of the Mississippi. 
Gum trees, formerly passed by, while cypress was cut, are 
now of increasing importance. 

The middle region of the Mississippi Valley north of the 
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Ozarks had some mixed hard woods when the homesteaders 
invaded the territory in the nineteenth century. Oak, 
hickory, maple, ash, and elm were abundant in Ohio and 
Indiana. Illinois, too, had fine hard woods alternating with 
open prairies. And the streams of Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska had forest-covered banks. West of the source of 
the Mississippi in the North the damp glacial swamps and 
lakes had preserved forests and in the South the rains had 
pushed the southern forests over eastern Texas and the 
hardwood forests close to the Kansas boundary and beyond 
the Ozarks. But on to the Rockies, save for an inferior 
highland forest in the Black Hills region, was an area 
devoid of timber, because of the dearth of rainfall. And 
for the same reason trees grow only on the high elevations 
of the Rockies, Plateaus in New Mexico and Arizona, 
especially the latter, contain forests. The Rocky Mountain 
trees include western yellow and lodge-pole pine, spruce, 
Douglas fir, and the western red cedar, about three-fourths 
being uncut. Because of inaccessibility and the small pros- 
pects of permanent settlements railroads are scarce. Down 
flumes or troughs through which water flows perhaps for 
miles the logs are moved to the mills or to railroads. 

The last district, the Pacific slope region, begins about 
the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, but the trees at first, 
because of scanty rainfall, are found only on the mountain 
slopes or river banks. And on to the Canadian boundary 
trees also grow in the valleys. The Sierras and Cascades in 
the interior limit rainfall and there are no forests except 
on the highest mountains, as the Blue Mountains of north- 
eastern Oregon. The big trees of California are famous, 
but more important for commercial purposes are the red- 
wood of California and the Douglas fir. Because of the 
difficulty in getting the logs to market much of the timber 
is wasted. Ordinary wagons are too weak for trees that 
may measure ten feet in diameter, but sometimes donkey 
engines or long teams of oxen pull them over roadbeds 
made out of small logs. Temporary railways and log chutes 
also aid. Some logs have to be split by blasting before they 
can be handled. Some of the western mills are unex- 
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celled, using all of the log that reaches them, producing 
shingles, lumber, and match sticks and feeding the saw- 
dust and bark to the engine fires. Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington, and Eureka and Humbolt, California, ship 
timber all over the world. 

Lumber Products.—In 1809 manufactures of wood were 
estimated at little more than $5,500,000. Development con- 
tinued with particular rapidity in the period 1849 to 1859, 
when the value doubled and stood at almost $105,000,000. 
The United States in the words of the Census stood ‘‘alto- 
gether unrivalled, as well for the extent and perfection of 
the mechanism employed as the amount of the product.’’ 
By 1899 the value was over $1,000,000,000, the leading 
manufactures among the twenty-six being: lumber and 
timber products; lumber, planing mill products including 
sashes, doors, and blinds; furniture, factory product ; coop- 
erage; boxes, wooden packing; looking glasses and picture 
frames; wood, turned and carved; and coffins, burial cases, 
and undertakers’ goods. In 1923 the lumber products 
were worth more than $3,600,000,000. 

Ordinarily logs are taken to the saw mills by chains and 
drawn under a saw to remove the bark. Next, they are 
placed on frames and run under, as Professor Keir says, ‘‘a 
whole battery of thin, keen, double-edged saws that with 
one operation slice the logs into boards,’’ which are sent 
on ‘‘to a drying yard or placed in artificially heated 
chests’’ for seasoning and drying. Mills increased in a 
marked way in size, and changes in location being difficult, 
mill owners became timber-culturists as well as cutters, and 
planted trees in place of those cut. Toward the close of 
the nineteenth century a more careful use of material 
began, even the sawdust and bark being used for various 
purposes. 

In fashioning the various articles from clothes-pins to 
pianos somewhat similar methods are employed: sawing, 
planing, lathe processes, glueing, polishing, and assembling. 
In woodearving and cabinet work skilled laborers are 
necessary, but machinery managed by less skilled workers 
is used in the manufacture of such things as matches and 
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spools. Every city has a group of skilled workers which 
supplies in part its needs in woodearving and cabinet 
work, and some cities, such as Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and Gardner, Massachusetts, have 
acquired fame in making, partly by machinery, particular 
products which are ‘‘knocked down’’ and then shipped to 
other points. Factories which use automatic machinery 
are generally located where power and raw materials are 
abundant and cheap, for, because products, such as clothes- 
pins, rolling-pins, spools, matches, ete., are small and capa- 
ble of close packing, distance from the market is not so 
important as in the former group. 

In 1919 four classes of establishments—lumber and 
timber products which included logging camps, cooperage 
stock mills, veneer mills, merchant saw mills, and dependent 
planing mills, or planing mills operated in conjunction 
with saw mills ; lumber, independent planing mill products ; 
wooden packing boxes; and custom saw mills—turned out 
products worth over $2,000,000,000. The industry was well 
distributed, though Washington with 11.4 per cent of the 
total had slightly more than the next two states, Louisi- 
ana and California. Sawed lumber declined by nearly 
10,000,000,000 board feet, 1909-1919, but stood at more than 
34,500,000,000. Yellow pine made up over 13,000,000,000 
board feet, Douglas fir nearly half as much, oak over 
2,700,000,000, and western yellow pine, hemlock, and white 
pine in the order named approximately 1,750,000,000. 

In 1919 nearly 5,500,000 cords of pulp wood were con- 
sumed. Of this amount spruce, about half of which was 
imported, contributed 58.2 per cent; hemlock and poplar 
followed. Maine, New York, and Wisconsin used nearly 
three-fifths of the total. Of the various paper industries 
more than three-fifths now use wood pulp, though the use 
of spruce, hemlock, and poplar sticks did not become popu- 
lar until after 1840. Mechanical pulp is easy to make and 
cheap, but very weak because the fibers are too short, and 
so chemical pulp has been developed. Wood is first 
chipped, then placed in a tank which contains either acid 
or alkali to eat out the organic matter and leave unde- 
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stroyed the fibrous cell walls, and then pulped and manu- 
factured after the excess alkali or acid has been removed. 
Most paper is a mixture of the two. In early days a man 
could enter the printing business with a few thousand dol-_ 
lars, but now a capitalization of several millions is not 
uncommon, and a large mill or paper may hold tens of 
thousands of acres of forest land. As late as 1879 the 
value of paper and wood pulp was little more than 
$53,000,000 but in 1923 about $907,347,000. New York, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania have led in recent years. 

Timber Mining.—Concerning timber-mining a govern- 
ment document declares: 


Largely through timber mining the original stand has been 
reduced from more than 5,200 billion board feet to approximately 
1,600 billion feet of virgin timber and 600 billion feet additional 
in culled and second growth stands. Seventy-five per cent of 
the remaining virgin timber is west of the Great Plains, and more 
than 50 per cent of all our remaining saw timber is in the three 
Pacific Coast States, while nearly half of the lumber cut is 
consumed in the region east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. Lumber producing and consuming 
centers are so far apart that we pay $250,000,000 annually in 
lumber freight. Seventy-five per cent of our lumber cut and 
fully 90 per cent of the product of high quality is still taken 
from virgin stands. Thirty-eight thousand four hundred forest 
fires, the invariable accompaniment of timber mining, burned 
over more than 8 million acres in 1921. Depletion and higher 
prices have reduced the drain on our forests, but the amount 


taken is still four times replacement by growth... .° 


Timber mining with forest fires has reduced our stand 
of 822,000,000 or more acres to 138,000,000 of virgin forest, 
250,000,000 acres of rather inferior and culled growth, and 
81,000,000 acres of unproductive land, or a total of a little 
less than 470,000,000 acres. As previously noted, agricul- 
ture was one of the causes of forest reduction, for the early 
settlers had to clear land in order to produce food. By 


3 Agricultural Year Book [Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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1880 approximately 150,000,000 acres, or twenty-two per 
cent of the original eastern forest, had been cleared for 
farms and most of the timber destroyed because of the lack 
of amarket. In the last four decades little timber has been 
destroyed for land clearing. In the eastern states about 
50,000,000 additional acres have been cleared for agricul- 
ture, but the timber has not been wasted. In the West only 
a small part of the land ‘has been cleared for farming 
ahead of the lumber man.’’ Agriculture, on the whole, 
however, has been responsible for clearing about 200,000,000 
acres, or about twenty-four per cent of our original forest 
area. All forest land eut or burned over has not been used 
for agriculture; in fact, the amount not thus used is now 
about 181,000,000 aeres and it is being increased by a cut 
of about 10,000,000 acres yearly. 

But all people do not accept the statements just made 
with regard to lumbering. To-day there is a greater stand 
of merchantable timber west of the Rocky Mountains than 
there ever was in all of the original forests of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New J ersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, according to Henry Schott, Director of the 
West Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau. Gifford 
Pinchot in 1907 predicted a lumber famine in nineteen 
years, but the lumbermen with a ““queer, ingrowing mod- 
esty’’ have been secretly, but effectively, practising con- 
servation. Schott closes an interesting article as follows: 


The policy under which the West coast lumbermen are oper- 
ating is to harvest the ripe forests and have the lumber go into 
useful purposes when it is at its best, and to grow a new crop 
just as the grain farmer of Kansas or Iowa operates in his 
grain fields. The question arises why such facts were not brought 
to the attention of the conservation enthusiast. That’s for the 
lumberman to answer. . . 4 


Legislation — Efforts have, of course, been made to con- 
serve our forest resources and even increase them, The 
annual arbor day, begun in 1872, created a little interest 
in our forest resources. In 1873 the Timber Culture Act 

* Nation’s Business, September, 1926, 24, 
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granted to settlers 160 acres of land on condition that they 
planted and cultivated a specified number of trees. In 
1876 the government appointed a forest agent in the bureau 
of agriculture and five years later created a division of 
forestry, but the appropriations were so small that little 
could be done. In 1891 the president was authorized to set 
aside in the various states and territories public lands-as 
forest reserves. The Yellowstone National Park located in 
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Montana and Wyoming with an area of about 2,142,720 
acres was created in 1872 and the Yosemite reservation of 
682,480 acres with the Sequoia of 160,000 acres in 1890; 
other national parks of smaller size have also been created. 
In addition to the national parks timber reservations have 
been established and the aggregate net acreage for the 159 
national forests on June 30, 1925, was 158,395,056, includ- 
ing Alaska and Porto Rico. In 1901 the bureau of forestry 
was authorized and this in 1905 became the forest service 
under the department of agriculture. 

The Weeks Bill, passed in 1911, appropriated $1,000,000 
for that year and $2,000,000 thereafter until June, 1915, 
for the purchase of forest lands in the southern Appalach- 
ians and White Mountains; it, moreover, sanctioned state 
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efforts at conservation and appropriated $200,000 for fire 
protection. These appropriations were dependent upon 
similar appropriations by the states. Five per cent of the 
receipts from reserves in a given state went for its roads 
and schools and later this was increased to twenty-five. Up 
to June 30, 1925, 2,584,078 acres had been approved. The 
total income to the government from the national forests, 
chiefly for lumber and grazing privileges, amounted to a 
little less than $4,800,000 in 1920 and to a little more than 
$5,250,000 in 1924. From time to time new national parks 
have been created, often by the transfer of land from 
national forests; for example, the Grand Canyon National 
Park was formed in 1919 with an area of 606,720 acres. 
By the close of the nineteenth century attention was being 
turned to forestry schools and in 1898 the New York legis- 
lature provided for such a school at Cornell University and 
made appropriations to secure about thirty thousand acres 
for experimentation in scientific forestry. Now such schools 
are common and the United States has a trained forestry 
service of 150 or more members. 

Need of Care—tThe total annual drain from the forests 
of the United States is about twenty-five billion cubic feet, 
of which more than two-fifths is used as fuel wood and 
nearly as much as sawed lumber. It may not be amiss to 
point out that if we are to maintain our lead as a lumber- 
producing country certain things must be done. In the 
first place, we must stop unrestrained exploitation; in the 
second place, we must reduce the waste, which amounts to 
about ten billion eubie feet yearly; and in the last place, 
we must increase timber production “to the full capacity 
of the land.’’ In the words of the document previously 
quoted: 


The ultimate goal of timber growing is a nation-wide exten- 
sion, region by region, of what has already been attained on 
private lands in limited parts of the Northeast and in the admin- 
istration of the National Forests, namely, a sustained yield of 
forest products, an adjustment of forest-using industries to the 
growing capacity of the lands which supply them, a balance 
between timber production and timber use. Before the war Ger- 
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many was producing 50 eubie feet to the acre of forest land; 
France 36 feet per acre. We must grow at least 48 cubie feet 
per acre to meet our present requirements. This rate of growth 
can be attained if the art of timber culture is thoroughly de- 
veloped by research in each important forest region and applied 
by demonstration on public forests and an aggressive campaign 
of education to reach the private owners of forest land. 

By recognizing the importance and urgency of two great na- 
tional problems, land use and timber supply, by taking full 
advantage of the powerful forces of publie necessity and private 
opportunity which are working toward the solution of both 
problems, we can grow on our forest lands timber crops suffi- 
cient to meet our wood requirements if public agencies and 
private owners each do their share. The alternative is idle forest 
lands and timber bankruptcy.* 
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CHAPTER XII 
MINING 


Colonial Products.—Less important perhaps in the early 
period of our history for manufactures, but fully as im- 
portant now as the lumber resources are the minerals. In 
1608 iron ore was exported from Virginia and about 1650 
HE. W. Gent published a pamphlet on Virginia in which he 
said: ‘Neither does Virginia yield to any other province 
whatsoever in the excelleney of this oare; and I cannot 
promise to myself any other than extraordinary successe 
and gaine if this noble and useful Staple be but vigorously 
followed.’’?? Various furnaces were established in Virginia 
and the colonies to the south, except Georgia, prior to the 
Revolutionary War. Before the middle of the seventeenth 
century iron works were operated in Massachusetts, and 
before the Revolution in all of the colonies to the north of 
Virginia. Copper was found in some of the Middle Colonies 
and Connecticut, and coal had become so important in 
Virginia by 1789 that the Virginia interests demanded and 
obtained protection for it in our first tariff act. 

Iron.—Iron, the most important mineral, had been mined 
in practically all of the colonies, or obtained from swamps 
and ponds. Deposits in water were from six to twenty- 
four inches deep and a man with grappling irons or tongs 
could gather two tons a day. But the iron industry was 
not especially important until the development of railroads 
after 1830. Although iron deposits in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee supplied local demand for nails, pots, kettles, 
flat irons, ovens and other frontier needs, they were not at 
first used for the manufactures of Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and near-by cities. Small iron deposits had been known in 
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southeast Missouri for many years, but not until 1840 were 
they able to supply St. Louis and to contribute a surplus 
for shipment to Ohio points. About the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century the discoveries in the 
Hanging Rock region, southeastern Ohio and adjoining 
parts of Kentucky, led to an increase in local production 
and manufactures. Although the existence of iron ore on 
the southern shore of Lake Superior was known by 1830, 
the first shipment from the Marquette mines did not occur 
until twenty-three years later, and in 1860 Pennsylvania 
was still the leading producer. But that is no longer the 
case. 

Because of their great size, their richness, and the ease 
of mining the Superior fields produce far more ore than 
any other region. Some of the ore beds are so close to the 
surface and so pure that the ore can be scooped from open 
pit mines with steam shovels and loaded on freight ears 
without being touched by human hands. The ears are then 
run out on high docks, the ore dumped into ore pockets, 
and then into the waiting steamers from which it is later 
lifted by large buckets moved with the precision of human 
hands. The Birmingham ores were exploited about 1870, 
but did not attain very high importance until the close of 
the nineteenth century. Probably no region in the world, 
however, allows production with less effort than northern 
Alabama. An open ledge of iron ore is on one side of the 
valley, the limestone for fluxing the furnaces is on the other 
side, and shallow coal mines are only a few miles away. 
Colorado, with local coal and ore, is attaining some im- 
portance because of its distance from other fields, but its 
proportion of the country’s output is only one per cent. 
The Pacific coast, with fuel scarce, wages high, and access 
from other regions easy, has only a small iron-smelting 
industry. 

In 1860 the production of iron ore, about two-thirds of 
which came from Pennsylvania, was over 2,500,000 short 
tons, and in 1870 over 3,000,000; in each of the next four 
decades, however, it more than doubled on the average and 
in 1917 set a high point of 75,288,851 tons. In 1879 
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Pennsylvania was still the leader, but ten years later 
Michigan was easily in first place with about two-fifths of 
the production, a position which she held until 1901 when 
Minnesota obtained the honor. Since 1905 Minnesota has 
not failed to produce half or more of all the iron ore 
mined. Michigan since 1901 has always held second place 
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and Alabama third. Wisconsin and New York dispute on 
well-nigh even terms the fourth place, 

Coal.— Until well past the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, though England was using coal in manufacturing, 
our people were busily engaged in farming and in breaking 
in the free lands of the Mississippi Valley. Seldom was 
coal needed for the family Stove, wood having been burned 
almost exclusively for two centuries, Moreover, our manu- 
factures started in New England along the water line 


the Virginia mine was yielding fifty-four thousand tons a 
year, but it has long been closed by the competition of 
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superior mines. With the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury coal became increasingly important because of the 
clearing of the forests, the growth of cities, the develop- 
ment of the factory system, and the use of steam engines. 
Bituminous coal was scattered all over the country, but the 
anthracite was confined almost entirely to Pennsylvania, 
although Rhode Island was credited with a thousand tons 
in 1860. 

Anthracite coal was discovered near the site of the pres- 
ent Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, in 1762, and near Mauch 
Chunk in 1791. As early as 1768 a Wyoming Valley 
blacksmith is said to have used it locally and before long 
several ‘‘ark’’ loads were sent down the Schuylkill to 
Philadelphia. The first shipments by wagon were perhaps 
made in 1807. Obstacles in mining and transportation 
delayed adoption, but later on Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and other eastern cities purchased supplies. Production 
amounted to a ton a day by 1820. Anthracite was appar- 
ently first used in generating steam about 1825 and in 
smelting iron twelve years later. Production amounted to 
50 tons in 1815 and 215,200 in 1830; for 1860 the produe- 
tion was about 9,400,000 tons and the value nearly 
$12,000,000, or more in both eases than that of the bitumi- 
nous coal. Not until 1879 in a census year was the anthra- 
cite passed by the bituminous coal. The high point in the 
production of the anthracite coal was set in 1917 at more 
than 99,600,000 short tons, of which Pennsylvania produced 
practically all. Because anthracite coal is ‘‘used largely 
in heating houses,’’ the amount of the output depends 
‘‘more on labor condition and on temperature and weather 
than on general business condition,’’ as pointed out in 
census reports. 

Bituminous coal came into use for industrial purposes 
shortly prior to 1800 in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh; 
other cities near-by purchased a supply and a thriving 
river trade soon developed. By 1855 the estimated con- 
sumption of coal in Pittsburgh was 22,000,000 bushels and 
the export 14,000,000. Flat boats with 8,000 to 12,000 
bushels journeyed to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and 
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river towns as distant as New Orleans. The consumption 
of coal for the production of gas began in New Orleans in 
1834, in Pittsburgh in 1837, and in Louisville in 1839. With 
the exception of Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, there 
was little production of coal in the interior prior to the 
Civil War. In 1859, of the more than 6,000,000 tons pro- 
duced, Pennsylvania contributed nearly half and has since 
led, though central and southern states have contributed 
increased percentages. By 1889 the production was nearly 
96,000,000 tons, or more than double that of the anthracite, 
and the tendency, with some fluctuations, was steadily up- 
ward until 1918 when a high point wa’ set at 579,385,820 
tons, or about six times the anthracite production. In 
1919 bituminous coal was worth $1,145,977,565, or 75.9 
per cent of all coal. Pennsylvania contributed nearly a 
fourth of the bituminous values, or more than West Vir- 
ginia and Illinois combined. The ranking in 1925 was: 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, and Kentucky. 

The total coal production increased rather steadily until 
1918, the high point. It amounted to 240,086 tons in 
1829, to 15,633,175 in 1859, to 253,741,192 in 1899, and to 
678,211,904 in 1918. The next year production decreased 
about an eighth of a billion, chiefly because of the strike. 
The depression of 1920-1921 affected the soft coal produe- 
tion. In 1922 the anthracite production was reduced about 
two-fifths, chiefly because of the strike. Recent increases 
in production have in general been in the eastern region. 
In the early period the production of coal increased far 
more rapidly than the population, but this has not been 
true in recent years, Nevertheless, we may quote: 


- + + In 1829 only about one-fiftieth of a ton of coal was pro- 
dueed per capita as compared with five and one quarter tons 
90 years later, and, whereas the population of the country in 
1919 was approximately 8 times the population of 1829, the 
production of coal was more than 2,000 times that in 1829, 350 
times that of 1839, and 85 times that in 18492 


* Fourteenth Census [Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1922] Vol. XT, 259, 
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Methods of mining and of utilizing coal vary in a marked 
way. In two important coal states, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, the coal is in a high plateau, which has been cut 
by deep valleys, and the coal outcrops on the hillsides, thus 
allowing an easy entrance. In parts of the Rocky Moun 
tains and Great Plains regions the few people obtain their 
supphes by means of a pick, shovel, and wagon attack on 
the cliffs, bluffs, and river banks. Such conditions are very 
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dissimilar from the deep mines of Europe and the hard 
conditions of the Pennsylvania anthracite fields. In the 
latter coal is in the folded and bent mountain strata, pres- 
sure of the mountains having changed it into anthracite. 
In certain places, as at Hazleton, it may outcrop, but often 
it is a half mile or more below ground. Deep shafts are 
needed. The anthracite, moreover, needs sorting, cleaning, 
and preparing to get rid of the shale. 

The most important uses for coal are: factory, locomo- 
tive, and steamship engines, smelters which extract metals 
from ores, and electric power houses and gas works. About 
half of the locomotive fuel is wasted and a very high pro- 
portion of the coal burned in grates and furnaces. But 
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improvements are being made. For example, the producer 
gas plant can obtain the inflammable carbon in the form 
of gas from any coal, no matter how inferior, and also from 
peat, wood, tan bark refuse, and dried sewage. And the 
Dismal Swamp, we might note, has several hundred square 
miles of peat bog twenty to twenty-five feet deep. Low 
grade coals are burned also in the form of dust driven by 
a blast of air. Briquetting, or the compressing of small 
particles of coal with something of an adhesive nature, will 
utilize more of the coal supply. Possibly its greatest field 
will be in connection with coke. 

By-Products.—Coke is necessary in iron-making. It is 
made, says Professor Smith, ‘‘by heating coal in closed 
retorts where the gas and liquid matter are driven off as 
vapor and the coke is left in big lumps that are harder 
than the coal itself and therefore hold up the burden of 
the ore so that the fire in the blast furnace does not 
smother.’’* In the old bee ovens the coal was roasted in 
conical brickkilns at great loss, sometimes ten thousand 
cubic feet of gas being wasted per ton. That is saved by 
the new methods. Properly treated 2,000 pounds of coal 
will give 1,425 pounds of coke, 10,500 cubie feet of gas, 
19 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 7.1 gallons of tar, and 
2.4 gallons of erude oil.* 

It is only within recent years that other important by- 
products of coal—such as drugs and dyes—have been ob- 
tained. An English chemist, in 1856, sueceeded in produc- 
ing a violet dye from aniline which had been derived from 
coal tar. Other chemists worked in the same field, and 
to-day more than 700 distinct eolor dyestuffs are known and 
more than 62,000 aniline dyes are listed by chemists. And 
so a product formerly wasted in the coke Oven is used to 
color man’s clothing, food, and other articles. But the 
early development was due chiefly to Germany and Eng- 
land, the United States proving a lageard until the World 
War shut out the German supply. Early efforts were 


* Industrial and Commercial Geography, 421. 
*Whitbeck, R. H., and Finch, V. ©. Economic Geography [McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1924] 166, 
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unsuccessful, but after our manufacturers called in the best 
chemists and invested money in technical research success 
came. In 1913 the United States had only seven dye 
plants, but ten years later ten times that number were in 
active operation. And those plants supplied nearly nine- 
teen-twentieths of the dyes used, whereas in 1914 nine- 
tenths had been imported. In 1923 coal tar dyes were 
valued at more than $60,300,000 and all coal tar products 
at nearly two and a half times as much. 

Petroleum.—Closely connected with coal as a mineral 
fuel, though not developed until later than some other 
mineral products, are petroleum and natural gas. The 
former, perhaps formed from animal remains left in rocks, 
was known to commerce as medical oil as early as 1817, and 
in 1853 a company tried to collect oil by absorbing it in 
blankets spread upon the ground, but not until E. L. Drake 
successfully drilled a well at Titusville in western Penn- 
sylvania in 1859 did it become important. The yield of 
about ten thousand barrels in 1859 was valued at about 
twenty-nine dollars a barrel, but some of the three million 
barrels produced in 1862 were sold as low as ten cents 
because of over-production and lack of transportation facili- 
ties. Construction of pipe lines, of course, stimulated the 
industry. The first local line was opened about 1865 and 
ten years later various organizations were chartered to 
construct pipes to the seaboard. About 1865 especially 
constructed box cars with tanks capable of holding two to 
four thousand gallons were prepared, but these gave way in 
time to the especially designed tankers. Immense storage 
facilities well located for commerce furthered the trade in 
oil, which in recent years has ranked next to cotton in 
value for our export trade. 

The introduction of the automobile has led to a marked 
increase in the use of gasoline and lubricating oils, and the 
demand for fuel oil has been notably increased by locomo- 
tives and steamers and even house furnaces and stoves, 
The use of such commodities as illuminating oil, gasoline, 
naphtha, benzine, paraffin, lubricating oils, ete., has thus 
played a part in the development of the industry. The 
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location of the wells has shifted, though until about 1885 
western Pennsylvania and New York were almost the only 
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producers. Ohio began to produce about that time and 
for a few years after 1895 ranked first. Considerable 
amounts were produced in West Virginia in 1889. The 
first field, about 160 miles long and twenty-five to forty 
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miles wide, had twenty thousand deep wells and four thou- 
sand miles of pipe line by 1900. California about 1895, 
Texas about 1898, Oklahoma about 1904, and Illinois about 
1906 began to produce large amounts; all had contributed 
oil prior to the dates mentioned. In 1914 California, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, and Texas were the leaders ; five years later 
California, Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas had that honor. 
In 1919 the Mid-Continent field produced 49.1 per cent of 
the petroleum and the Pacifie Coast field 27.9; the Appa- 
lachian field ranked third and the Gulf Coast fourth. The 
1925 leaders were California, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Oil production is very uncertain. Pennsylvania pro- 
duced thirty-three million barrels in 1891, but little more 
than a fifth that amount in 1923. Ohio set its highest 
production in 1896, West Virginia in 1900, and Illinois in 
1908 ; each now produces about as much as Pennsylvania. 
In 1905 Texas produced twenty-eight million barrels, in 
1909 only a third as much, but in 1922 more than four 
times as much. Apparently Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and California are at their zenith. The Rocky 
Mountain region, centering chiefly in Wyoming, is a future 
field. 

Within the past few years our oil reserves have been 
tapped with feverish activity. Oklahoma, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia have witnessed hundreds of new shafts sunk, and 
oil speculation has been rife. The result of this over- 
development was to send the prices of oil down, in 1926, 
and to cause a conference of leaders in the industry, in the 
spring of 1927, to discuss ways and means of curbing the 
output. Millions of gallons, they claimed, were going to 
waste. 

Meanwhile the government itself has sounded more than 
one warning concerning this reckless expenditure of a 
natural product. One report went so far as to state that 
an end of the reservoirs in sight might be reached within 
Six years. 

Two reserves, other than the use of alcohol, are available 
—oil shale and benzol. The former seems abundant in the 
Rocky Mountain region, but the cost of production is higher 
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than that of the ordinary oil. Crude oil is produced by 
distilling the shale in large retorts, the average yield being 
a barrel of forty-two gallons to the ton. Benzol may be 
obtained to the extent of several gallons from every ton of 
soft coal, as previously noted, by heating it before the coal 
is burned. 

Natural Gas.—Natural gas developed shortly after the. 
petroleum. Its advantages for industrial and household 
uses are: greater heat value than any other fuel, no 
preparation for combustion, no residue left, immunity to 
effect from ordinary temperature, and easy distribution by 
pipes to points of consumption. Natural gas has been used 
for many purposes, including the manufacture of gas, the 
generation of steam, puddling iron, roasting ores, heating 
houses, manufacturing steel, power in gas engines, for 
drilling and operating gas wells, for pumping oil, and for 
producing lamp black. Although natural gas was used to 
light Fredonia, New York, as early as 1821, large-scale use 
dates from about 1870. The value of natural gas increased 
from $215,000 in 1882, with occasional fluctuations, to 
$254,000,000 in 1924. Production in the latter year was 
estimated at 1,141,000 million eubie feet. The leaders in 
natural gas production in 1919 were West Virginia with 
nearly a third of the total, Oklahoma with over a fifth, and 
Pennsylvania with over a seventh. In total production 
the Appalachian field ranked first with 57.2 per cent, the 
Mid-Continent field second with 35.0, and the Pacifie Coast 
and Rocky Mountain fields third and four with lesser 
amounts. 'The 1924 leaders in gas produced and marketed 
were Oklahoma, California, West Virginia, and Louisiana. 

But, like coal and petroleum, and many other resources, 
natural gas is being squandered in a variety of ways, in 
spite of the warning given by rising prices, which mounted 
from an average of five cents per thousand cubic feet in 
1913 to 54 for domestie consumption and 11.6 for indus- 
trial in 1924, 

In a later development, natural gas gasoline not reported 
in the Census of 1909, the Mid-Continent field ranked first 
with 65.7 per cent of the production in 1919, The Ap- 
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palachian field was second with 21.2 per cent and the 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain fields third and fourth with 
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lesser amounts. The number of gallons produced was 
454,089,466 and the value of the products $78,760,835; the 
figures for 1925 were about 1,104,900,000 and $117,000,000 
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respectively. Oklahoma, California, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia led in 1925 values, 

Copper.—Of increasing importance to man, due chiefly 
to the development of electricity, has been the mining 
of copper. Although produced to some extent in the colo- 
nial period the product of 1845 was only a hundred tons, 
but in 1846 the Cliff Mine in Keweenaw County, Michi- 
gan, began to produce small quantities, and shortly there- 
after the United States became independent of the foreign 
supplies. Prior to the Michigan discovery, copper had 
been chiefly used for stills, and kettles, as an alloy in brass, 
and in the shipbuilding trades for fastening and sheeting. 
In 1850 the United States produced about one per cent of 
the world’s output, and by 1860 the production was only 
7,200 tons, of which Michigan yielded about half. Among 
the other leading producers were Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, and New Mexico. From 1860 
to 1880 Michigan was the leading producer because of pure 
ores, not always an advantage on account of the labor of 
cutting, and cheap transportation, and as late as 1880, pro- 
duced eighty-two per cent of the total output; but there- 
after her proportion decreased as a result of declining pro- 
ductivity, some of the mines being a mile deep, and the 
development of western mines. The Clifton-Morenci Dis- 
trict of Arizona was discovered about 1865, the Bisbee Dis- 
trict received attention after 1879, and the Globe District 
cbout three years later. Butte, Montana, dates from the 
discoveries at Missoula Gulch in 1864, and the Anaconda 
mines became productive about 1889. The smelter capacity 
of Butte is about a third of a billion pounds yearly, or 
more than the production of any foreign country. At 
Great Falls is one smelter with a capacity of 4,500 tons of 
ore per diem and with smokestacks five hundred feet high, 
yet too low to prevent the sulphurous fumes from killing 
the near-by trees. California began to produce consider- 
able amounts about 1899, and Utah two years later, though 
both had been producing for some time. The development 
of all of these districts, of course, depended upon trans- 
portation facilities, 
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Not until 1888 did copper production pass the 100,000 
ton mark, but with some fluctuations the movement was 
upward until a mark of 860,648 long tons was set in 1916. 
Since that time production has not been so large and the 
depression of 1920-1921 has exercised a bad effect, though 
beginning with 1922 the movement was upward again. 
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In recent years Arizona, Michigan, and Montana have been 
the leading copper producers, but the latter has been passed 
by Alaska. In 1919 Arizona produced 46.5 per cent of 
the $181,258,087 value for the entire country, and Michigan 
produced nineteen per cent. The 1925 leaders were Ari- 
zona, Montana, Utah, and Michigan. 

At the present time the United States produces from one- 
half to three-fifths of the world’s copper, or three times 
that of her nearest rival, Chile, and ten times as much as 
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Spain, the leader for centuries. Arizona now normally 
produces as much as any two foreign countries combined. 
As a usual thing copper is found in combination with other 
materials. One Utah mine also contains silver, gold, and 
iron. In Colorado copper is frequently found in com- 
bination with lead and silver. Sulphur, frequently found 
with the copper, is generally driven out by roasting the 
ore, the sulphur uniting with the oxygen of the air. The 
sulphur, so destructive to vegetation and unpleasant to 
the near-by dwellers, may be turned into sulphuric acid 
at less than a dollar a ton. Two tons of this acid to one 
ton of phosphate rock treated in the scientific concentra- 
tion plants will produce a valuable fertilizer. 

The mines of Utah and Nevada, as is true of some of the 
Lake Superior iron ores, have the steam shovel type of 
mining. One example of porphyry mining is found near 
Salt Lake City. The distance of the copper bed from the 
surface of the ground is found by drilling, the top soil is 
then stripped off by steam shovels, the ore is next scooped 
up by shovels, thrown into railroad ears which discharge 
through the bottom, and then hauled to the concentration 
plants. Although this ore is of low grade, the ease of 
mining and the great size of the beds have put Utah and 
Nevada among the first half dozen copper states. 

Gold.—Connected with copper in the last census report 
are gold, silver, lead, and zine, to be considered now in 
order. Although the world production of gold is less val- 
uable than the combined corn and oats crops of Towa, gold 
has always led man to risk life in its pursuit. It was one 
of the lures which drew the early explorers and settlers to 
America. It guided De Soto and numerous other adven- 
turers in their weary travels, and the first cargo sent to 
England from Jamestown was a spurious or ‘‘fool’s gold.’’ 
Small amounts of gold were discovered in Georgia and the 
Carolinas in the colonial period, but little was produced in 
the country until the discovery by James Marshall at Sut- 
ter’s Mill in California in 1848. This started the historic 
Gold Rush of ’49, and the first year the production was 
worth about five million dollars. By 1853 it had reached 
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to about thirteen times as much. The economic effects of 
the discovery are hard to over-emphasize. Commerce and 
manufactures were stimulated, the prices of goods and the 
wages of labor were increased, more laborers were em- 
ployed, a wilderness was populated, the Pacific Coast was 
developed, new lines of steamships were established, a 
trans-continental road was made a necessity, the slavery 
struggle was accentuated, and the world was later influ- 
enced to the adoption of a gold standard. The effects on 
the coinage laws will be considered in some detail later. 

Gold was discovered in Colorado in 1852, but develop- 
ment did not really begin until after 1860. In the early 
period miners shifted rapidly from place to place, but as 
time passed mining became more stable. Toward the close 
of the century the Klondike and Cape Nome mines of 
Alaska were opened, inciting another mad rush of pros- 
pectors. 

Our total production of gold from 1792 to July 31, 1834 
was valued at $14,000,000, and from July 31, 1834 to 
December 31, 1844 at $7,500,000. As late as 1847 the 
product was worth only $889,000. In 1850, however, the 
production was worth $50,000,000 and in no year since 
then has it fallen below $30,000,000; from 1906 to 1916 
inclusive it fell below $90,000,000 only once and then by a 
slight margin. California, Colorado, Alaska, and South 
Dakota are the usual leaders. 

Gold collects into veins of quartz in different kinds of 
rock. Through the destruction of exposed veins by weath- 
ering and stream action, gold has been carried considerable 
distances from the original veins. The prospector, tracing 
back up the streams, may find the mother lode. In the 
early period mining is generally crude. The prospector, 
with a miner’s pan, scoops up sand and water, and shakes 
the pan until the heavier gold gradually settles to the bot- 
tom. It is then separated from the sand. If gold is found 
in large banks of sand and gravel, hydraulic mining is 
practised. It consists in turning a powerful stream of 
water from a nozzle on to the bank. The force of the 
water propels the sand through long sluice boxes, which 
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have crevices designed to catch the heavier gold as it set- 
tles to the bottom. This method was once so widely em- 
ployed in California that streams were choked up and 
valuable farming land was ruined by deposits of sand and 
gravel. And so California forbade hydraulic mining, thus 
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losing some gold but saving the more valuable, because 
longer-lived, agricultural land. Dredging is still a third 
method of mining, being practised in California, Alaska, 
Montana, New Zealand, and elsewhere. A dredge some- 
what similar to that used in deepening river channels 
takes up the earth as it moves forward, runs the material 
through sluice boxes, retains the gold, and drops the earth. 
But the most permanent mining consists in working the 
veins themselves. The ore is generally ground in a stamp 
mill, after which it is washed much as in the case of placer 
mining. Because this does not obtain all of the gold, a 
better method known as the cyanide process has come into 
use. By it the gold is dissolved out of the ground ores 
by soaking them in tanks. And now ores are treated prof- 
itably for less than $2.50 per ton. 

Silver.—Silver was produced to a limited extent prior 
to the Civil War. In 1859 the Comstock lode, perhaps 
the world’s most famous silver mine, was discovered close 
to Virginia City, Nevada. The temperature of the mine 
was 140° Fahrenheit and so ventilation was very expensive. 
Three shifts of workers drinking ice water by the gallon 
and perspiring profusely kept the mine going day and 
night. In the period 1860-1864, speculation was rife, in 
the late sixties the mine went down, but the new discoveries 
in 1873 sent it to the heights of prosperity, the output in 
1877 being worth thirty-six million dollars. In 1879 Sutro 
Tunnel, about nine miles long, was dug through the hills 
to ventilate the Comstock mine. In the period from 1875 
to 1877 Nevada’s production of gold and silver was greater 
than that of all the remainder of the country. But pros- 
perity in a mining community is seldom permanent. By 
1900 the mines had been virtually worked out and popu- 
lation was declining, but soon after 1900 new mines were 
opened. Both gold and silver were discovered at Tonopah, 
in southern Nevada near the California boundary in 1900, 
at Goldfield twenty-four miles to the south in 1902, and at 
Bullfrog, about sixty miles southeast of Goldfield, in 1904. 
The latter was a hundred miles from a railroad, but in three 
months it had an electric light plant, an ice plant, and a 
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hotel. And Nevada attained prominence as a gold pro- 
ducer as well as a silver producer. Moreover, the popula- 
tion virtually doubled in the decade 1900-1910. 

About eight years after the discovery of gold in Colo- 
rado, silver was also discovered and the influence of these 
discoveries led to the birth almost over night of Denver. 
According to a journal of the period, whole streets were 
“built up in less than twelve months’ time with brick and 
frame edifices, and filled from roof to cellar with every pro- 
duction of Anglo-American industry’’ usable in that mar- 
ket. The Utah mines were developed at a later period, 
but in 1924 that state held first place in silver production, 
followed by Montana, where the largest single producer, 
the Anaconda Copper Company, is located, and Nevada. 

Silver, which is extracted from its various ores by smelt- 
ing or amalgamation, had a value of only $156,800 in 1860, 
nearly $12,000,000 in 1865, and double that sum in 1871. 
Since that year the figures, though fluctuating widely, have 
been above those of 1871, the high point in value being set 
in 1918 at $66,485,129. The big yields of the seventies 
and two following decades were responsible in large part 
for the silver controversy described elsewhere. 

Lead.—As early as 1720 lead had been mined in south- 
eastern Missouri and soon after the War of 1812 the lead 
resources of northwestern Illinois and the adjoining re- 
gions of Wisconsin and Iowa were developed. In the early 
part of the period the use of lead was chiefly limited to the 
manufacture of shot, white lead, lead sheet, and pipe. 
Some lead was sent east for use in manufacture, but the 
chief manufactures were in the states of the Mississippi 
Valley. According to Professor Isaac Lippincott, over 
121,000 long tons were shipped from Missouri mines in the 
period of 1800-1854, and over 136,000 tons from Galena, 
Illinois, the collection point for the upper Mississippi, in 
the thirty year period, 1822-1851. Total production in- 
creased from 1,500 short tons in 1820 to 15,600 in 1860 and 
thereafter as shown by graph. The European War greatly 
stimulated the demand, as in the case of most mineral prod- 
ucts. Missouri, Utah, Idaho, and Oklahoma were the four 
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leaders in 1925, the northeastern Ozarks with large deposits 
of low grade ores causing Missouri to produce normally a 
third of our output. 

Zinc.—Lead was widely employed in the electric arts, 
plumbing, printing, ete., and zine was used in electric arts, 
in galvanizing iron to protect it from the weather, and in 
making various kinds of alloy. Most of the early zine 


Zinc figures do not include spelter derived fro 
smelting of foreign ores after 1903. Zinc production - 
passed lead production only in 1916, 1917, and 1919- 
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came from Pennsylvania. The leaders in 1924 were Okla- 
homa, Kansas, New Jersey, and Montana. Missouri, long 
a leader, chiefly because of the Joplin center in the Ozark 
region, had fallen to fifth place or lower. 
Aluminum,—Aluminum was first separated about 1824, 
but its commercial use did not become extensive until after 
1887. Lightness, comparative toughness, durability, and 
high powers of resistance are among the most important 
characteristics of the new mineral product which is now 
widely utilized for cooking utensils, blades in fans, in sci- 
entific instruments, and in producing foil for wrapping 
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foods and confectionery. It is also widely employed in air- 


plane and automobile manufacture and in electric trans- 
mission lines. Cars and trucks are now supposed to 
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average about one hundred pounds of aluminum each, 
During the World War aluminum was extensively used in 
the manufacture of explosives, cartridges for rifles, shells, 
helmets, grenades, and, in connection with soft iron, of 
Shell fuses. Bauxite is chiefly used, for it contains some 
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aluminum along with other elements. It is mined to a con- 
siderable extent in Arkansas and Tennessee, but lesser 
amounts are found in Georgia and Alabama. Nine-tenths 
of the bauxite mined in 1923 was obtained in Pulaski and 
Saline counties, Arkansas. The total amount of aluminum 
increased from eighty-three pounds in 1883 as shown in 
the graph. 

Because aluminum is one of the six most common ele- 
ments in the earth’s crust existing in ordinary clay, great 
hopes for the future are held. But extraction is difficult 
and prices are high. In 1880 the price was ten dollars a 
pound and the world production was only two or three 
tons. By 1907, due to new methods, the price was down 
to forty-two cents a pound and in 1923 to twenty-five. 
World production in that year was 179,000 tons, over half 
coming from the United States, which was followed by Can- 
ada, Norway, and Germany. Manufacture is still very ex- 
pensive. A plant in East St. Louis uses one ton of bauxite, 
the aluminum ore, one ton of coal, and one ton of pure 
limestone to produce half a ton of alumina. This oxide of 
aluminum is then treated in the electric furnace, about one 
horse power for a day being required to make a pound of 
aluminum. And so aluminum will tend to be located where 
power is cheap. An American company has plants at 
Niagara Falls which use forty thousand horse power. 

Cement.—Cement, merely a mixture of lime and clay 
burned to expel the water, will, when wetted, absorb water, 
harden and become durable as rock, lasting for perhaps two 
thousand years. The Romans were proficient in its man- 
ufacture and use, and chunks are still found scattered in 
the parts of that formerly proud empire. But from that 
time until the close of the nineteenth century cement was 
little used. Natural cement, however, was produced in the 
United States for a good many years prior to the rise of 
Portland cement, which was patented in England by its 
inventor, Aspidin, in 1824. Portland cement began to be 
produced in this country about 1870. It differs from nat- 
ural cement, according to Professor Malcolm Keir, in that 
“it is burned at a higher temperature and fuses into a 
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clinker.’’ Early development was slow, chiefly because the 
material was poorly made at natural cement factories as a 
by-product and because its price was higher than natural 
cement. 

Since 1890, the reénforcing of concrete, the rotary kiln, 
and high-priced wood and iron have inaugurated what has 
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sometimes been called the cement age. If reénforced with 
a skeleton of steel wires and rods, cement can be used 
almost to the exclusion of other materials in building 
houses. Until the World War the price of cement went 
down, while that of steel, iron, and lumber went up. The 
fact that cement is used now for girders, boats, fence posts, 
and shingles seems to show that there is almost no limit 
to its use. Even ships have been made with it. In 1880 
we produced little more than two million barrels of 376 
pounds each, but recently we have been producing more 
than a barrel per annum per capita. 

Further impetus to the use of cement comes from the 
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fact that its raw materials—limestone and clay or lime- 
stone and shale—are found in every state and that fuel is 
widely distributed. Cement uses approximately half of 
its weight in coal. And so Lehigh Valley in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, favored by near-by anthracite, limestone, and 
shale close together and near the surface and plenty of 
good labor, is our leading cement section. Less than a 
hundred miles away are the markets of New York and 
Philadelphia. But the competition of other centers is cut- 
ting down on Pennsylvania’s proportion, cement now being 
a local industry in more than half the states of the union. 
Cement is made in increased amounts also from blast fur- 
nace slag, either with or without the addition of other 
materials. And thus a practically useless by-product of 
the iron industry is being turned to account. Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and Michigan were our cement leader's 
in 1925. 

Building Stone.—Building stone has been quarried in the 
United States almost from the earliest history, but only 
since the Civil War has it been very important commer- 
cially. The exhaustion of lumber for building purposes 
then caused man to turn to the earth’s crust for materials. 
Because of weight and wide distribution, quarrying, like 
brick-making, tends to be a local industry close to the mar- 
kets. But occasionally stones of particular merit or of 
marked accessibility give rise to important industries. 
Along the New England coast, where glaciers exposed the 
slate, limestone, and granite, such industries have devel- 
oped, for vessels can come in close to the quarries. Ver- 
mont is the leader in granite, its material for monuments 
being shipped great distances, and its marble is about 
double that of Tennessee or Georgia. At Rutland in south 
Vermont is one of the most important marble industries 
in the world, the rock being cut and lifted by mechanical 
means. Massachusetts is the second granite producer; 
Maine and New Hampshire are also important. In the 
Great Lakes region, particularly Huron, in parts of Appa- 
lachia, Georgia, Tennessee, and Colorado much marble is 
available, though the reputation is not equal to that of the 
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famous Italian statuary marble of Carrara. But the beau- 
tiful American marble is much less important than more 
vulgar stones and its value is less than the hard trap rock 
which is crushed for the surfacing of roads. Common 
limestone widely distributed, with the Indiana or Bedford 
product the most noteworthy, is used for road making, 
concrete, railroad ballasting, and construction work. 
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In 1880 the total product was valued at $18,356,055 and 
the worth since then has never been less. Of the $101,- 
684,919 census value in 1919 the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, and New England divisions in the order 
named produced about two-thirds. Limestone contributed 
more than half of the total; granite, over half of which 
came from New England, gave nearly a fifth; sandstone 
about a tenth; basalt nearly as much; and slate and marble 
lesser amounts. The figures, of course, include building 
and monumental stones and the materials for paving, curb- 
ing, flagging, rubble, ete. Sand and gravel, widely scat- 
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tered but especially important in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 

Illinois, and New York, are nearly as valuable. 
Fertilizers.— Although fertilizers are classified under 

chemical industries and are of importance primarily in 
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agriculture, they will be considered here. Phosphorus, 
potassium, and nitrogen often exist in the soil in insufficient 
amounts and all three are necessary to plant life. Guano, 
the bones of animals, and slaughter house refuse, contribute 
to the phosphates as does basic slag, the limestone linings 
of furnaces drawing the phosphorus from the iron and 
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steel. But the chief source in the United States is the 
phosphate rock, usually found near the surface and easily 
dug from pits. The industry started near Charleston, 
South Carolina, but development has gone farthest near 
Tampa, Florida, that state producing about five-sixths of 
our output. So far the most extensive deposits are those 
of Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, which are thought 
to contain six billion tons of high grade rock. The phos- 
phorus is dissolved by sulphuric acid. Germany has almost 
a world monopoly of potash, but our salt beds running 
from Salina, Kansas, to New Mexico, may yet duplicate 
the German deposits. War, by shutting off the German 
supply, caused our production of crude potash to jump 
from 4,000 tons in 1915 to 207,000 in 1918. A large part 
of this output came from the natural brine lakes of Ne- 
braska, California, and Utah, but part came from kelp or 
seaweed, of which we have several hundred square miles 
off our western coast. Nitrogen comes from animal refuse, 
ammonia, a by-product of the coke industry, beans and 
leguminous plants, the air, and mines. Although Chile 
has a virtual monopoly of nitrate of soda, some is pro- 
duced in the deserts of northern India, in Death Valley, 
California, and other deserts of California and Nevada. 
In our western deserts close to the surface the nitrate is 
found as a white crust in connection with borax. It 
merely has to be hauled away and refined. 

Sulphur and Soda-Ash.—Closely connected with the in- 
dustries just noted are sulphur and soda-ash. Sulphuric 
acid, the most important of the acids, is produced to the 
extent of six million tons a year. Most of our deposits 
are on the Gulf coast in Texas and Louisiana. The sul- 
phur is melted by forcing down into the ground heated 
water which is then pumped out. The United States pro- 
duces about three-fourths of the world’s output. Sulphuric 
acid, as previously noted, is also a by-product of the copper 
smelters. Soda-ash is nearly as important as sulphuric 
acid. In Nevada are some desert lakes with large amounts 
of soda which may be obtained by evaporating the water. 
The sodium of the soda-ash comes from the common salt, 
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either as brine from salt springs, or by the method of fore- 
ing water down through the earth over the salt and then 
pumping it out. Because coal, coke, and limestone are 
used in manufacturing the product the factories are gen- 
erally located where both salt and limestone are found. 
Salt.—The salt industry in colonial days had been ear- 
ried on chiefly by the evaporation of salt water, about 250 
gallons of water being evaporated to obtain one bushel of 
salt. Water was carried or pumped from the sea by means 
of windmills—such as those on Cape Cod—and the salt 
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was obtained by boiling in large kettles. In recent years 
about one-third has been manufactured, one-third in brine, 
and one-third rock salt. Total production increased eight- 
fold from 1880 to 1920. New York, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Kansas are the usual leaders. 

Minor Products.—Some of the miscellaneous products 
which we may note briefly are nickel, quicksilver, and min- 
eral waters. Nickel to the amount of 2,348 tons and worth 
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$28,176 was produced in Pennsylvania for the year ending 
June 1, 1860, but the output now is normally less than a 
tenth that amount with a value four or five times as great. 
The production of quicksilver has also gone downward, 
from 60,851 flasks of seventy-five pounds each in 1881, 
with some fluctuations, to a sixth of that amount in 1924 
and 1925. Mineral waters increased rather steadily from 
about 2,000,000 gallons in 1880 to 64,674,486 in 1909, since 
when a decline of about a third has occurred. Wisconsin, 
New York, California, and Maine are the usual leaders. 
The minerals described are those which have usually been 
considered the most important, but many others have expe- 
rienced a rapid growth and are valuable out of proportion 
to their cash price in the markets. Tungsten, for instance, 
is very important in the manufacture of certain kinds of 
steel, as in manganese. Mercury, antimony, bismuth, and 
other products enter into various manufactures. 
Although the United States is more nearly self-sufficient 
than any other country in raw materials, we cannot get 
along without the products of other nations. Each ton of 
steel, for example, requires fifteen pounds of manganese, 
whose monopoly is virtually held by India and Brazil. At 
one time during the World War the president of the United 
States Steel Corporation declared that the entire steel in- 
dustry would be compelled to close down in six months if 
manganese were not obtained from Brazil. Chromium and 
vanadium, which we import, are absolutely necessary alloys 
for the manufacture of high-speed tools, automobile and 
airplane steels, armor-plate and projectiles, and steel cast- 
ings exposed to heavy strains. Even in sulphuric acid 
platinum is indispensable, as it is in many manufactures, 
laboratory equipment, surgical implements, ete. Russia 
and Colombia have a monopoly of the platinum supply. 
Values.—The total value of all mineral products has 
increased many fold in the last fifty years, five-fold from 
1870 to 1900 and six-fold from 1900 to 1920, but the latter 
year with a value of about $6,950,000,000 has not been 
reached since, though 1923 was within striking distance. 
In recent years much of the value has been due to the infla- 
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tion. If, however, we take 1919 as our year for compari- 
sons we find a census value for continental United States 
of $3,158,463,966. Pennsylvania, with a product worth 
$819, 451,109, was easily in first place, as usual; West Vir- 
ginia and OMinvone vied with each other for second place ; 
Illinois, California, Texas, Ohio, Minnesota, and Michigan 
were the only other states with a product worth more than 
$100,000,000, though Kentucky and Kansas were both 
close to that mark. In that year 21,280 enterprises, larger 
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than in former years, employed an average number of 
981,560 wage-earners, of whom seven-tenths were engaged 
in coal mining. Judged by total value the mineral fuels, 
with coal the leader, contributed nearly four-fifths, iron 
ore over one-fifteenth, and copper about one-sixteenth. No 
other product contributed as much as one-fortieth of the 
value, and only lead and zine combined, gold and silver 
combined, and limestone in that order furnished more 
than one per cent of the value of all mineral products. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, WINNING OF COMMERCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE, AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Colonial Shipbuilding.—In the colonial period one of 
the most important industries was shipbuilding, but it was 
a small scale enterprise and the boats were pygmies in 
comparison with present-day steamers. We should, how- 
ever, bear in mind that all boats of that period were small. 
According to Hume, only 217 of the 1232 vessels which 
belonged to Great Britain in 1582 were above eighty tons 
‘“burthen’’ and five years later there were only five vessels 
in England whose size was above two hundred tons. Only 
one of Columbus’s vessels had a deck. The Mayflower was 
a ship of 180 tons, Hudson’s Half Moon of eighty, and the 
Squirrel, in which Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his crew 
perished in 1583, of just ten tons. 

The colonies were especially favored by an abundance 
of raw material, of which the New England pine, oak, and 
maple, and southern live oak and cedar were most widely 
employed. Most of the shipyards were in New England, 
where, according to Strachey, the first ocean-going vessel, 
a bark of thirty tons, was built by the Popham Colony at 
the mouth of the Kennebee in 1607. Shipbuilding was 
attempted at Plymouth in 1623, three years after settle- 
ment, but according to George Henry Preble the first ves- 
sel, the Blessing of the Bay, was not launched until 1631. 
Ten years later, the first boat of any size, forty or fifty 
tons, and costing two hundred pounds, was completed and 
in the same year inspection was provided for: 


Whereas the building of ships is a business of great importance 
for the common good, and therefore suitable care ought to be 
taken that it be performed, according to the commendable course 
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of England and other places: It is therefore ordered by this 
court and the authority thereof; that when any ship is to be 
built within this jurisdiction, or any vessel above thirty tons, 
the owner, or builder in his absence, shall before they begin 
to plank, repair to the governor or deputy governor or any two 
magistrates, upon the penalty of ten pounds, who shall appoint 
some able man to survey the work and workmen from time to 
time as is usual in England, and the same so appointed shall 
have such liberty and power as belongs to his office . . 

And those viewers shall have power to cause any bad timber, 
or other insufficient work on material to be taken out and 
amended at the charge of them through whose fault it grows." 


Boston and its vicinity, the center of colonial shipbuild- 
ing, according to Hutchinson, had in 1676 thirty vessels 
between 100 and 250 tons, two hundred between fifty and 
a hundred, two hundred between thirty and fifty, and three 
hundred between six and ten. In 1698 Lord Bellomont 
declared: ‘‘I believe I may venture to say there are more 
good vessels belonging to the town of Boston, than to all 
Scotland and Ireland, unless one should reckon the small 
eraft, such as herring boats.’?? In 1714-1717 Massachu- 
setts had 492 vessels with a tonnage of 25,406, which em- 
ployed 3,493 sailors. By 1763 New England was exporting 
annually about seventy ships, New York twenty, Pennsyl- 
vania twenty-five, and Virginia and Maryland thirty. 
The main reason for the exportation of ships lay in the fact 
that they could be built for from $24 to $34 a ton here, 
while the cost in western Europe was about $50 a ton. In 
1771, 419 vessels with a tonnage of 24,068 were constructed. 
Little more than a fifth of the tonnage was built south of 
Pennsylvania. In 1775 nearly 400,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the tonnage flying the British flag, 
was colonial-built. In the same year there were about 2,000 
American ships manned by 33,000 sailors. 

Effect of Revolutionary War.—The Revolutionary War 
had a harmful effect upon our foreign shipping, as foreign- 
built tonnage was substituted for American in the English 

*New England Historical and Genealogical Register and Antiqua- 
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marine. Before the war nearly a third of the British ves- 
sels were colonial built, but at its close less than one-sixth, 
and, according to Champion, the proportion of American 
tonnage fell from more than one-third to less than a fourth. 
The use of our ships was restricted in the English trade, 
and the British West Indies were closed to them. Phineas 
Bond, British consul at Philadelphia, declared. that ship- 
building went on rapidly for a while after the war in the 
eastern and middle states, but the restrictions imposed on 
commerce disheartened the merchants and deprived many 
shipbuilders of employment. And so for a few years ship- 
ping experienced a depression. 

Revival of Ship Construction— About 1788 and 1789, 
however, a revival began chiefly because of the prospect of 
good government, scarcity of food in Europe, large crops 
here, and a lack of vessels to carry products, the extension 
of the China trade, and the drawback of ten per cent in 
duties on goods imported in American vessels. Duties on 
tea brought directly from the Orient in American ships 
were only about half those on tea brought in foreign ves- 
sels or in American if coming from London. A Federal 
law of 1789 discriminated in favor of American shipping 
by levying a duty of only six cents a ton upon American- 
built, American-owned vessels as compared with thirty 
cents on American-built foreign-owned, and fifty cents on 
all others. Although foreign vessels were not excluded as 
yet from the coastwise trade, they were taxed fifty cents a 
ton every time they entered an American port, whereas 
American vessels paid a duty of only six cents a ton once 
each year, 

Still another cause which stimulated construction here 
was the low cost, for, if Tenche Coxe was correct, the 
ships built in France cost from $55 to $60 a ton, while the 
best American live oak and cedar Ships cost from $33 to 
$35. In all probability the cost of shipbuilding in every 
important country of Europe was about fifty per cent 
more than here. An American vessel of 250 tons cost about 
two thousand pounds; a British vessel of similar size cost 
twice as much. Moreover, the cost of operation was esti- 
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mated at half as much by an English Parliamentary com- 
mittee, or £513, 14s. 4d. to £1083, 8s. 8d. 

The European wars stimulated tonnage in a marked way. 
In the period from 1803 to 1807 the average freight earn- 
ings of American vessels were about $32,500,000 per an- 
num. In the period 1789 to 1807 tonnage enrolled in the 
foreign trade advanced from 123,893 to 848,306. From 
1798 to 1812 over 200,000 tons of American shipping were 
sold abroad. There were, of course, periods of relapse; 
thus, as pointed out by Adam Seybert, the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802 stopped the war temporarily and allowed 
the renewal of the European trade by the former fighters. 
Concerning this period Timothy Pitkin wrote: 


The increase of the tonnage of the United States has been 
without example in the history of the commercial world. This 
has been due to the increased quantity of bulky articles of domes- 
tic produce exported, to the increase of their population, and to 
the extent of their carrying trade.* 


Effect of Embargo and War.—The American embargo, 
1807-1809, by prohibiting exportation of produets to for- 
eign countries, in an effort to force England to repeal her 
Orders in Council and France her Berlin, Milan, and other 
decrees, discouraged ship construction, which fell from 
almost 100,000 tons in 1807 to slightly less than a third 
of that amount in 1808. Thirty thousand sailors, or three- 
fourths of the number in the entire country, were deprived 
of employment and many left the country. In 1809 the 
Non-Intercourse Act opened trade with all foreign coun- 
tries except England and France, and in May, 1810, 
““Macon Bill No. 2’”’ repealed the Non-Intercourse Act and 
provided that if either France or England revoked the 
objectionable orders and the other did not within three 
months, non-intercourse would be revived with the country 
which refused. Napoleon pretended to repeal his decrees, 
and in February, 1811, non-intercourse was revived with 
England. The War of 1812, provoked by the Chesapeake- 


* Statistical View of the United States of America [New Haven, 
1828] 387. 
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Leopard affair, British insolence, and the various Orders 
in Council declaring the coast of Europe under Napoleon’s 
control blockaded, had a bad effect on our tonnage, which, 
with a temporary revival, following the repeal of the em- 
bargo, stood at 984,269 tons in 1810, but fell to 674,632 in 
1814. 

Tonnage continued to decline after the war and in 1830 
rested at only 577,268. Carrying trade was not very prof- 
itable and some vessels were sold. Money was diverted to 
manufactures and internal improvements, more profitable 
undertakings. Another factor entering into the decreased 
shipping was the protective tariff, which by levying duties 
on commodities entering into ship manufacture injured the 
shipbuilding industry. Protection, moreover, stimulated 
manufactures and thus tended to reduce the products to 
be carried. It is likewise well to note that England, with 
whom most of our commerce was transacted, attempted to 
monopolize the carrying trade. 

Growth, 1830-1860.—Among the factors responsible for 
the big increase, more than fourfold, from 1830 to 1855, 
and we might note that in general factors which increased 
our tonnage had a similar effect on our commerce, were 
the population growth, the development of export crops, 
treaties, the China War, the Mexican War, the Irish famine, 
the Crimean War, the Clipper Ship, and favorable legisla- 
tion. Our population had scarcely doubled while our ton- 
nage had trebled. Our people pushed westward, and our 
export products, such as cotton, tobacco, rice, and various 
foodstuffs, increased materially. Treaties which guaranteed 
reciprocal trading privileges were negotiated with France 
in 1822, with Prussia in 1828, and with Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lubeck, Norway and Sweden, Austria, Russia, Portugal, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and some of the Central 
and South American states a little later. 

The treaty with England in 1830 which removed re- 
strictions on the West India commerce, began to bear fruit 
toward the close of the period in increased shipbuilding 
In 1844 Caleb Cushing negotiated a treaty with China 
which gave the United States equal commercial privileges 
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with England, and about ten years later Perry opened 
Japan to western civilization and commerce. The Opium 
War, 1840-1842, foreed on China by England in the inter- 
est of India poppy growers whose product was being 
barred, opened five ports to world commerce. The Mexi- 
ean War, 1846-1848, through the need of transports, 
shghtly stimulated shipbuilding, and the Crimean War, 
1854-1856, by seizing the interest of such important coun- 
tries as England, France, Italy, and Russia, gave our ship 
owners high temporary profits and thus stimulated ship 
construction. Of a similar effect was the Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857 which engaged England’s attention. The Irish fam- 
ine, with the repeal of the English corn laws in 1846, fur- 
nished a market for American agricultural products and 
supplied vessels with a return cargo of immigrants. Still 
other stimuli applied in this period were the gold discov- 
eries in California and the Revolutionary outbreaks in 
Europe in 1848. 

The American Clipper—tThe invention of the American 
clipper ship is probably deserving of a separate paragraph 
or two. This vessel differed from its predecessors in the 
hull especially, for the greatest width was in the middle 
part of the vessel rather than in the forward part. The 
boat, because of the long narrow bow, could cut through 
the water with less resistance than other vessels and great 
speed was consequently obtained. In 1825 a vessel of the 
later clipper type made a trip from New York to Liverpool 
in thirteen days, and later one of them reduced the time 
to nine days. Professor T. W. Van Metre declares that the 
first clipper boat, the Rainbow, was built in 1845 and made 
the trip between New York and Canton in three weeks’ less 
time than any other boat had ever done. The gold discov- 
ery in California placed a premium on speed, and in 1851 
the Flying Cloud made the trip from Sandy Hook to San 
Francisco in eighty-nine days, a record seldom equalled. 
The Flying Scud, a seventeen-hundred-ton boat in the 
Australian trade, usually made the voyage to Australia in 
seventy-six days, and in 1854 ran 449 nautical miles in a 
day, or over eighteen miles an hour. The clippers often 
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made three trips across the Atlantic while the ordinary 
vessel was making two, and in 1850 and even later, with 
favorable conditions, made better speed than the steam- 
boats. 

A ‘clipper fever’’ naturally attacked shippers, and 
large numbers of boats were sold abroad. From 1854 to 
1858 inclusive foreign sales amounted to 244,700 tons, or 
about one-fifth of the entire amount constructed; averaged 
at one hundred dollars a ton, foreign sales amounted to 
$4,895,000 annually. In 1855, the banner year, 2,034 ves- 
sels with a tonnage of 583,450 were constructed. This, 
however, was excessive and reaction set in. Clippers even 
in the period of their great popularity labored under two 
great disadvantages. In the first place, they could not, 
because of the tapering of the sides to a point, carry as 
much freight as the older vessels; and in the second place, 
because of the fact that in foreign ports the top width was 
often considered as extending to the bottom, they were 
compelled to pay excess tonnage duties. 

Legislation—tThe protective tariff system, generally fol- 
lowed from 1816 to 1846, handicapped the growth of the 
merchant marine, but the Walker Tariff of 1846 coupled 
with the repeal of the English corn laws in the same year 
and the low tariff of 1857 stimulated ship construction. 
Even more important for a while at least was the policy of 
the national government in encouraging ship construction 
through subsidies, or grants of money more than sufficient 
to cover the cost of the service rendered. England started 
the policy with the Cunard Company in 1839, and the 
United States soon followed her example by subsidizing a 
line from New York to Havre and Bremen and a little 
later the famous Collins line which plied between New 
York and Liverpool. Although this line was offered only 
$385,000, the subsidy was increased to $858,000 in view of 
the fact that the vessels built were better than the contract 
stipulated; its boats, the Arctic, Baltic, Atlantic, Pactfic, 
and later the Adriatic, were the best afloat. The Collins 
line early engaged in successful competition with the 
Cunard line and because freight rates soon fell from seven 
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pounds, ten shillings a ton to four pounds Congress saw a 
practical verification of its subsidy policy and extended 
it to other lines, among which were the Pacifie Mail around 
South America, the Law line to Colon, and the Aspinwall 
from Panama to San Francisco, 

The South and West, however, did not like the shipping 
policy, for they viewed with alarm northern prosperity and 
believed that they were taxed to support at a cost of more 
than $1,500,000 a policy whose benefits accrued only to the 
Northeast, a belief Strengthened by the fact that only one 
of the subsidized lines, Charleston to Havana, touched the 
South. This growing opposition led to the reduction of the 
Collins subsidy from $858,000 to $385,000 in 1856, but the 
loss of the Arctic in 1854 and of the Pacific two years later 
was also partially responsible, for Collins could not fulfill 
his contract. Financial loss and subsidy eut forced him 
into bankruptey in the Panic of 1857. Southern opposi- 
tion, it should be observed, found its counterpart in the 
North, for many shipowners believed that the steamship 
would never supplant the sailing vessel. In 1858 the va- 
rious elements of dissatisfaction combined, and Congress 
practically dropped the subsidy policy by limiting all pay- 
ments to the postage, sea and land, on the mails earried. 
The immediate effect was the sale of the remaining vessels 
of the Collins line to English companies and the capture of 
the transatlantic steamboat service by the British. In 
spite, however, of the abandonment of subsidies, the steam- 
boat service between New York and Chagres, Panama and 
Oregon increased. Several new steamers were added to the 
Atlantic and Pacific lines, and a railroad was opened across 
the isthmus. 

Steamboats.—The opposition to steam power just re- 
ferred to was not unusual, for practically all inventors 
have felt it. Robert Fulton, in describing his successful 
trip on the Hudson with the Clermont in 1807, said that 
“there were not perhaps thirty persons in the city who 
believed that the boat would ever move one mile an hour 
or be of the least utility.” In 1811 the first steamboat was 
built on the Ohio, and though one appeared on the Mis- 
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sissippi in 1812, not until three years later was one able 
to make head against the current. Not until 1816 did a 
steamer appear on Lake Erie or any of the Great Lakes, 
and not until several years later on the Atlantic. Possibly 
the first steamer to cross the Atlantic was the Savannah in 
1819, but the power was chiefly sail, though the paddle- 
wheel could be moved by steam. In the same year a some- 
what similar vessel made trips between New York and 
Charleston, Cuba and New Orleans, and six years later 
the British Enterprise made a voyage to the East Indies. 
In 1833 the Royal William went from Quebec to Liverpool 
entirely by steam; in 1838 the Great Western made the 
trip from Bristol to New York in fourteen days and twelve 
hours, and the next year the British Queen made the trip 
from Portsmouth to New York in fourteen days and eight- 
een hours. A little later the famous Acadia of the Cunard 
line made the trip from Liverpool to Boston in twelve days 
and twelve hours. 

This time seems twice too long to us, but we must bear 
in mind that it took Columbus seventy days to go from 
Palos to San Salvador, and the Pilgrims sixty-five days to 
go from Plymouth to Cape Cod. A calculation for ten 
years showed that the average time for sailing vessels from 
Liverpool to New York was thirty-six days and from New 
York to Liverpool twenty-four. 

An article in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine as early as 
1840 pointed out the following effects of the steamboat on 
industry : 


The effects on the commerce and prosperity of the United 
States, which must follow the establishment of these lines of 
steam-packets, cannot fail to be important. The certainty and 
despatch with which their voyages are performed, will turn an 
immense amount of business into new channels, and multitudes 
who have hitherto transacted their business abroad, through 
agencies and correspondents, will now cross and reeross the 
Atlantic, as many times a year, perchance, with as little delib- 
eration, as formerly attended their journeys from Maine to New 
York, or from New York to New Orleans. As an illustration 
of the advantages offered, not only to the city, but the interior 
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and remote sections of country, connected by railways and river- 
steamers with the commercial marts, the fact may be stated, that 
a person at Chicago, in Illinois, 1200 miles from N ew York, may, 
by means of existing steam accommodations, actually reach Liy- 
erpool or London, in nineteen days from Chicago! The Journal 
of Commerce recently furnished another illustration of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the increased facility of eommuni- 
cation, and despatch of merchandise. An order was sent from 
New York to England on the first of July. The goods were 
bought in London, sent to Bristol by land, reached here, were 
sold, and the proceeds remitted back by the Great Western, 
and would probably be in London about September Ist. So 
these three crossings of the Atlantic, with the transaction of the 
business, and eleven days lost by delays in waiting for the 
steamers to start, will all consume but two months. It is prob- 
able that letters sent from Liverpool by the Acadia will receive 
answers by the Great Western in just about twenty-five days. 
Money employed in the traffic between Europe and America 
can now perform about four times as many operations as it 
could two years ago. The profits on each operation may be 
reduced, but there will be greater certainty and stability in the 
markets.* 


By 1850 the amount of steam tonnage had increased to 
about forty-five thousand, but the period of the late forties 
and the fifties was preéminently that of the Yankee clipper, 
as already noted, and so the Americans clung to the use 
of sails even more tenaciously than the English did. The 
very speed of the Yankee clipper was, consequently, a 
drawback in the long run to the American shipping 
interests. 

Use of Iron Ships.—Another improvement widely fol- 
lowed in England was the use of iron in ship construction. 
England had been using coal for smelting since 1750, and 
the United States up to 1860 and later was at a disadvan- 
tage. England, therefore, obtained iron steamships and 
secured a large part of the American carrying trade. Even 
earlier than 1835 Great Britain had used iron, for the 
exhaustion of wood coupled with the abundance of iron 
caused her shipbuilders to seize eagerly upon new methods. 

‘October, 1840, Vol. IIT, 304. 
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On the other hand, the abundance of wood joined with 
inferior iron and skill caused the Americans to persist in 
the use of wooden vessels. The slowness to grasp effec- 
tively the new methods joined with the failure of the sub- 
sidy policy and Congressional legislation prohibiting the 
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importation of foreign-built vessels played an important 
part in preventing the United States from wresting world 
supremacy from England in the merchant marine. 
Conditions Since 1860.—From 1861 to 1898, when the 
low tonnage of 737,709 was registered, the general move- 
ment with some fluctuations was downward. During the 
next ten years the movement was slightly upward, but 
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1910 saw a reduction to 791,825, and not until 1913 did the 
tonnage pass 1,000,000, and not until 1916 2,000,000. 
Development thereafter was rapid, and in 1921 the tonnage 
amounted to more than 11,000,000. Since 1921 the tend- 
ency has been downward; in 1925 it was about 8,151,000. 

The Civil War injured our marine in a marked way, 
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for we lost about a million tons of shipping. When the 
southern states discovered that they were unable to break 
the northern blockade and sell their cotton abroad, they 
decided to retaliate by fitting out swift cruisers to destroy 
northern shipping. In this object they were actively aided 
by some of the European countries, especially England, 
which helped the South through allowing her shipbuilders 
to equip such boats as the Alabama, Florida, and Shenan- 
doah. All told, 261 northern vessels were captured. Even 
more important, however, than the depredations of the 
Confederate cruisers was the fear of capture which led, 
because of the high insurance rates and small profits, to 
the sale of vessels to foreigners who could sail them safely 
under a neutral flag. After the war had closed these ves- 
sels were not allowed to reregister under the American 
flag. 

Possibly a gradual recovery would have oceurred had 
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it not been for the use of improved methods. The steam- 
ers gained rapidly on sailing vessels and the iron on wood; 
consequently the Americans who had neither the resources 
nor the experience to compete with the English in the new 
methods lost rapidly. The protective tariff adopted dur- 
ing the war led to a heavy increase in all kinds of taxes 
and naturally increased the cost of construction beyond 
that of pre-Civil War times and, moreover, beyond that of 
English costs. Again, the development of the West led 
those with money to invest to place their capital in western 
railroads as more profitable and thus hastened the abdica- 
tion of the ocean. In 1900 less than one-fifth of the ton- 
nage which cleared from our seaports for foreign countries 
was American, a rather disgraceful contrast with the nine- 
tenths of a hundred years previous. Among those who 
called attention to this situation was President McKinley, 
who declared: 


The value of an American merchant marine to the extension 
of our commercial trade and the strengthening of our power 
upon the sea invites the immediate attention of Congress. Our 
national development will be one-sided and unsatisfactory so long 
as the remarkable growth of our inland industries remains un- 
accompanied by progress on the seas. There is no lack of econ- 
stitutional authority for legislation which shall give to the country 
maritime strength commensurate with its industrial achievements 
and with its rank among the nations of the earth. 


In 1912 Congress modified our shipping laws so that 
foreign vessels not more than five years old might register 
under our flag, and two years later threw open American 
registry to all shipping. Although these measures helped 
slightly, almost the sole cause for the remarkable growth 
in recent years was the war. When it began, British, Ger- 
man, and Norwegian vessels filled our wharves and ear- 
ried most of our commerce. English shipyards were build- 
ing vessels at forty per cent lower cost than America and 
were operating them at a similar advantage. The coast- 


Beate: oe J. D. Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. 
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wise traffic of about six million tons alone saved some of 
our shipyards from ruin. In 1914 we carried less than a 
tenth of our commerce in our own vessels in comparison 
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with more than nine-tenths in 1810. In 1914 only one ton 
of American shipping flew the red, white, and blue for 
every seventeen tons that flew the ‘‘red duster’’ of the 
United Kingdom. 
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When the United States entered the war in 1917 a veri- 
table fever of construction began, for we needed ships to 
transport men and supplies to Europe. The Shipping 
Board was already in existence, and its agent, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, was created April 16, 1917. In 
normal times steel ships were produced for $50 a ton, but 
in the war period cost went to $300 a ton and seldom fell 
below $225. According to Ralph D. Paine, the United 
States paid four billion dollars to create a fleet of less ton- 
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nage than, and of inferior carrying capacity to, one the 
British had built for a fourth of that sum. Nevertheless, 
by 1919 we carried forty-two per cent of our commerce, 
fifty per cent of imports and thirty-four per cent of exports 
in our vessels, and ranked within striking distance of Great 
Britain. This result was one of the good effects of the war 
and in 1921 nearly two-thirds of our eighteen or nineteen 
million tons of gross shipping were in the foreign trade. 
The tonnage was more than ten times as much in 1921 as 
in 1914, but less than eight times as much in 1926. 

In 1900 less than half the tonnage in the foreign trade 
was steam, but within twenty years it had increased to over 
nine-tenths. We might note that, in recent years, many of 
our ships are using petroleum in place of coal as fuel. As 
late as 1900 only half of the tonnage was iron and steel, but 
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twenty years later it had risen to nine-tenths. Meanwhile 
vessels have increased materially in size. In 1900 the aver- 
age size of a steamer was only 480 tons, but in 1922 it was 
4,335. The modern freighter now has a tonnage of about 
6,000 while many go far beyond that. Even yet approxi- 
mately half of the tonnage is owned on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, chiefly the former, but in recent years the 
Pacific region has developed rapidly in both construction 
and ownership. 

On July 9, 1916, the commercial submarine, Deutschland, 
reached Baltimore with a cargo of dyes and other products. 
She was the first submarine to cross the Atlantic by aid 
of her own power and fuel, though as early as 1801 Fulton 
had experimented with submarines more or less success- 
fully. 

Colonial Exports.—Our exports in the early period were 
chiefly agricultural or forest products, or food. From 
New England they were fish, furs, and lumber; from the 
Middle Colonies, foodstuffs and furs; and from the South- 
ern Colonies, tobacco, rice, and naval stores. In 1721 
tobacco made up about half the value of all exports; pitch 
and tar, logwood, rice, skins and furs, turpentine, brown 
sugar, train oil, and whale fins followed in order. In 1763, 
of New England’s exports valued at £485,000, £250,900 
were contributed by the fisheries; for the four years 1763- 
1766 New York’s exports averaged £526,000, and of this 
amount £418,500, or about four-fifths, represented prod- 
ucts of the soil; for a similar period Pennsylvania’s exports 
averaged £705,500 and biscuit flour alone made up half of 
this; in 1763 the exports of Virginia and Maryland 
amounted to £1,040,000, tobacco contributing £768,000, or 
three-fourths of the total, and Georgia’s exports amounted 
to £74,000, about half of which represented rice. Products 
outside of New England were thus chiefly those of the soil. 
Just prior to the Revolutionary War the usual order was: 
tobacco, bread and flour, dried fish, rice, indigo, and wheat. 

Early Imports.—In the early colonial period foodstufts 
as well as manufactured goods were imported, but in time 
European crops were acclimated and native crops devel- 
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oped; hence a decreasing proportion of imports was com- 
posed of foodstuffs. Implements and tools as well as nu- 
merous manufactured articles were regularly purchased 
during the entire colonial period. New England’s imports 
from the mother country regularly exceeded her exports 
and this so-called unfavorable trade balance was settled by 
bills of exchange on the West Indies. Virginia’s main 
staple, prior to 1660, found its chief market in England 
and Holland and after that date in England, for tobacco 
was one of the enumerated articles which was required to 
be shipped to England, and so most of her imports came 
from those countries. Virginia, in contrast to New Eng- 
land, seemed to grow more rather than less dependent upon 
England, as time passed, and even imported a large part 
of her foodstuffs. 

As early as 1721 the colonies imported nearly £300,000 
worth of British manufactures. Woolen goods made up 
about half of this amount, and wrought iron and nails 
about an eighth, while silk, leather goods, linens and sail- 
cloth, cordage, pewter, lead and shot, brass and wrought 
copper, and gunpowder followed in the order named. Im- 
portations of foreign goods amounted to about half as 
much, of which linen supplied about three-fifths; various 
prohibited East India goods together with ecalicoes, iron 
and hemp, and manufactured silk furnished most of the 
remainder. Omissions would perhaps run the total up to 
£500,000. By the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
imports amounted to £2,500,000 or more. 

Effect of Revolutionary War.—The non-intercourse 
agreements prior to the Revolutionary War and the war 
itself restricted the foreign trade of America, for at that 
time most of the commerce was carried on with Great Brit- 
ain. Within three or four years after war broke out, how- 
ever, large amounts of foreign goods found their way into 
America by privateering, and much indirect trade was 
carried on. The war, nevertheless, interrupted our trade 
with all countries, and destroyed it, so far as official ree- 
ords go, with Great Britain. The bad effects, furthermore, 
continued for some time. The average imports from Eng- 
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land were about a seventh less, 1784-1789, than they had 
been for the six years ending in 1774; the exports to Eng- 
land in the same period were little more than half of what 
they had been, 1769-1774. This large decrease in exports 
was due chiefly to the fact that Great Britain was obtaining 
her rice and tobacco elsewhere. The war, too, as already 
noted, reduced our tonnage, restricted its use in the trade, 
with England, and closed the West Indies to our ships by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1788. At its close, consequently, 
we had many problems to face, for, in the words of Timothy 
Pitkin: 


When we became an independent nation, our commercial as 
well as our political situation was new, and we had many diffi- 
culties to encounter. During a contest of more than seven years, 
our commerce was annihilated, our shipping nearly destroyed, 
public credit impaired, a vast debt accumulated upon our hands, 
and the general government was illy calculated to repair those 
losses, and to bring into active operation the energies and re- 
sources of the nation. .. .° 


Commercial Difficulties Under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation—Because one of the main difficulties in commerce 
and finance was governmental weakness we seem justified 
in emphasizing that weakness and in noting somewhat in 
detail the remedies. Naturally foreign nations saw little 
use in making treaties with Congress when that body could 
not enforce its will on the states, a condition recognized 
by Washington when he wrote: ‘‘ We are one nation to-day 
and thirteen to-morrow, who will treat with us on those 
terms?’’ Besides pointing out the uselessness of a treaty 
with the United States, because of governmental weakness, 
Lord John Sheffield insisted that the Americans would buy 
four-fifths of their imports from Great Britain because of 
superior credit facilities, better and cheaper goods, and a 
more varied cargo. And he was correct. Imports from 
1784 to 1789 were three times the exports. They were 
heaviest in 1784, due to the desires of the Americans, long 
deprived of English goods, and the efforts of the British 
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to regain the American market. But from 1785, with the 
exception of 1786, each succeeding year of the Confedera- 
tion period showed an increase in exports over the pre- 
ceding year. England was not the only country which 
refused to form a treaty with us. Under various pretexts 
France, Spain, and Portugal refused our overtures at 
treaties or additional treaties, restrictions on the West 
India trade being especially damaging. 

But even in the general gloom threads of gold appeared. 
Reciprocity treaties, something like that of 1778 with 
France, gave us commercial privileges in the home ports 
of Holland in 1782, of Sweden in 1783, and of Prussia in 
1785. The Dutch and Danish West India ports, moreover, 
remained open to us. Then, again, in 1785, the Empress 
of China reached Boston with a cargo from Canton and 
two years later the Grand Turk reached Salem with an- 
other cargo from the same ports. According to Macpher- 
son there were fifteen American vessels at Canton in 1789, 
a larger number than that of any other nation except Eng- 
land. For a good many years, Pitkin says, we had been 
importing teas, silks, nankeens, and chinaware from the 
Kast. Exports were likewise inereasing in this period, 
sales to Great Britain being a fourth more in 1788 than 
in 1784 with exports to other parts of the world increasing 
even more rapidly. And so the revival of prosperity was 
well under way when the Constitution was adopted, though 
as Washington had predicted to Lafayette in 1788 those 
blessings were attributed ‘‘to the fostering influence of the 
new government.’’ 

Conflicting tariff duties levied by the various states 
caused trouble. New York, for example, increased the 
duties on foreign goods in 1787 and applied the entrance 
and clearance fees to all vessels going to or from New 
Jersey and Connecticut which had been supplying New 
York City with firewood, garden vegetables, poultry, and 
dairy products. New Jersey retaliated by a tax of $1,800 
a year on the New York lighthouse purchase on Sandy 
Hook; Connecticut took no official notice of the act, but 
her merchants agreed to suspend intercourse with New 
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York for a period of twelve months and imposed a fine of 
$250 on anyone who violated the agreement. Boundary 
disputes flared up with unexpected venom under the Con- 
federation. Farmers of New York and Connecticut burned, 
robbed, and murdered, over disputed Vermont. Pennsyl- 
vania viewed with apparent approval the scalping of the 
New England ‘‘intruders’’ in the Wyoming Valley. Mary- 
land and Virginia quarrelled over the navigation of the 
Potomae. About half of the states plunged into the folly 
of irredeemable paper money, and proud Massachusetts 
which refused was compelled to subdue an armed mob of 
1,500 debtors led by Captain Daniel Shays, a mob strong 
enough to close the courts at Worcester and to attack the 
United States arsenal at Springfield. 

Proposed Amendments.—Men early recognized the weak- 
ness and made proposals for increasing the power of Con- 
gress. Madison, in April, 1781, proposed compulsion for 
the collection of state assessments. Washington in 1783 
and again in 1784 urged the need of a government with 
teeth. Congress itself recognized its impotence. In 1781 
it asked for power to levy a duty of five per cent on most 
imports, but the stubbornness of Rhode Island blocked the 
way. Morris proposed a land tax, a poll tax, and an excise 
tax, from each of which $500,000 were expected, but this 
effort, too, failed. In 1783 the plan of a tariff was once 
more revived, Rhode Island’s objections that the tax would 
bear most heavily on commercial states, would introduce 
officers not responsible to the state, and would run for an 
indefinite period of time being partially met. Thus the 
tariff was to run for twenty-five years, the revenue was to 
be used for paying interest on the public debt, and the 
money was to be collected by state officers. This time the 
obstinacy of New York defeated the amendment. In 1784 
a special committee alarmed by the financial condition of 
the government and the adverse commercial regulations of 
England, France, and Spain, suggested that Congress be 
allowed for a period of fifteen years to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, the hope apparently being that the 
threat of retaliation would force concessions. But three 
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states presented a stone-wall opposition. The next year 
Congress unsuccessfully proposed another amendment, 
granting it a limited control over both foreign and domestic 
commerce. 

Dispute Over the Potomac.—But from an unexpected 
source came help. The dispute between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia over the control of the Potomac led those states to 
send commissioners to Mount Vernon in 1785, as guests of 
Washington, to settle the matter. Because the discussion 
revealed that Pennsylvania and Delaware were likewise 
interested in the subject, the Virginia commissioners sug- 
gested that all the states be invited to send delegates to 
Annapolis the next year to discuss the commercial interests 
of the United States as a whole. Five states had repre- 
sentatives present and the New Jersey delegates had in- 
structions to discuss not only the commercial question but 
other important matters. Alexander Hamilton, impressed 
by the New Jersey attitude, suggested that still another 
convention be held at Philadelphia the following year to 
consider the general revision of the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

The Constitutional Convention—To the meeting at 
Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, in May, 1787, all the states 
except Rhode Island sent delegates. Practically every 
measure of the Constitution was the result of compromise, 
but the most important related to the nature of the govern- 
ment, representation, slavery, and commerce. The de- 
fenders of a strong government won. Equality of repre- 
sentation, demanded by the small states, was preserved in 
the Senate but representation in proportion to population 
was accorded in the House, which, as representative of the 
people, was to have the sole right to initiate revenue bills. 
The southern states insisted that slaves be counted in ap- 
portioning representatives, that the slave trade be un- 
molested, and that tariff laws require a two-thirds vote of 
the House. The final decision was to count five slaves as 
equivalent to three whites in apportioning representation 
and direct taxes, not to interfere with the slave trade for 
a period of twenty years, though a tax not to exceed ten 
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dollars a head might be levied, and to pass tariff laws by a 
simple majority vote, but with no duties on exports. 

The Constitution was to go into effect when ratified by 
nine states. The Constitutional Convention, its work hay- 
ing been unanimously accepted by the states present 
September 17, for the opponents had gone home for the 
most part, submitted the document to Congress. That 
body sent the Constitution to the States for acceptance or 
rejection. Delaware led the way by a unanimous affirma- 
tive, December 7, 1787. Eight other states followed by 
June 21, 1788: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, and New 
Hampshire. Virginia and New York soon ratified, but North 
Carolina did not until November, 1789, and Rhode Island 
held off until May 29,1790. The latter was forced into the 
union by the Congressional threat to treat her as a foreign 
nation and to levy duties on her trade with other states. 
Although three of the states—Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Georgia—had ratified unanimously, the vote was excep- 
tionally close and acrimonius in others. In Pennsylvania 
rioting, effigy burning, and throwing of brickbats and 
pamphlets marked the strnggle won by the friends of the 
new government. A change of ten out of 355 votes would 
have defeated the Constitution in Massachusetts, of six out 
of 168 in Virginia, and of two out of fifty-seven in New 
York. The friends of the Constitution won because of 
superior ability and organization rather than because of 
greater numbers. Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, 
and John Jay in ‘‘The Federalist’’ with unanswerable logie 
explained the new document. And joy reigned supreme 
with its final ratification. Dinners, processions, illumina- 
tions followed rapidly. ‘‘Federal punch,”’ ‘‘federal hats,”’ 
“federal stays,’’ and ‘‘federal tobacco mixtures”’ were 
widely advertised and used. One journal exulted: “The 
sloop Anarchy has gone ashore on the Union rock’? and an- 
other said: ‘‘The old seow Confederacy, Imbecility master, 
had gone off to sea.’’? Washington took the oath of office 
as president, April 30, 1789, and the new government was 
under way. 
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Because the powers of Congress are touched on slightly 
in other chapters or are more or less familiar to the general 
reader only those bearing especially on commerce will be 
quoted here. They are: 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States and with Indian tribes—(Article I, Section 
VIL 3): 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one state over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bound to, or from, one state, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another—(Article I, Section IX, 5, 6). 

No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary, for executing its inspection laws; and the 
net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision 
and control of Congress—(Article I, Section X, 2). 


Trouble with France.—At this point it seems advisable 
to consider somewhat in detail our difficulties with foreign 
nations, 1790 to 1815, for those troubles, especially with 
France and England, had a bearing on our tonnage and 
foreign trade and so deserve more than the mere mention 
so far accorded. They, moreover, mark the winning of 
our commercial independence. Because our dispute with 
Spain is discussed elsewhere, it will be omitted here. 

One of the main difficulties in the nineties was with 
France. When war broke out between that country and 
England, France demanded help under the treaties of 1778, 
which provided for trade reciprocity and active aid if 
French possessions in the West Indies were attacked by a 
foreign foe and the use of our ports for ships captured in 
war. But Washington, so advised by his cabinet, issued 
the famous Neutrality Proclamation, April 22, 1798, which 
declared that the United States intended to keep entirely 
aloof from European affairs. This position was well-nigh 
untenable, for Citizen Edmond Genet soon arrived at 
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Charleston, South Carolina, as minister of the French re- 
public. He intended to use our ports in a naval warfare 
against the British West Indies and to instruct our govern- 
ment in its duties as an ally of France against England. 
His journey from Charleston to Philadelphia became a 
triumphal procession. But praise turned his head and his 
conduct became so offensive that Washington requested his 
recall. 

Searcely had this bitterness begun to abate before French 
disappointment blazed into furious indignation at the news 
of the Jay Treaty. To the French it appeared that a sister 
republic had allied with a monarchy to oppress the nation 
which had made possible American independence. James 
Monroe had unconsciously spread the oil for the conflagra- 
tion when he had assured the French leaders that the 
United States would never make a treaty with England. 
But wrath needs control. Charles C. Pinckney, who was 
sent to France to replace Monroe as minister, was ordered 
out of the country. John Adams addressed a special ses- 
sion of Congress, May 16, 1797, and declared that conduct 
of that sort should be repelled in such a way as would 
““convince France and the world that we are not a degraded 
people humiliated under a colonial spirit of fear and sense 
of inferiority, fitted to be the miserable instruments of 
foreign influence, and regardless of national honor, char- 
acter, and interest.’? Because Adams desired peace, he 
acted on Talleyrand’s hint that an embassy would be re- 
ceived, and appointed John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry 
to join Pinckney. Talleyrand refused to treat directly 
with the embassy, but sent three private citizens to the 
American representatives. These agents demanded as a 
prerequisite to negotiations an apology by Adams for his 
message to Congress and the payment of $250,000 to the 
directors. 

When the correspondence, known as the “X Y 7” 
dispatches, because the names of the agents were omitted, 
became public, war spirit kindled. Adams sent another 
strong message to Congress, June 21, 1798. ‘‘Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute,’’ and the new songs, 
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‘Hail, Columbia’’ and ‘‘ Adams and Liberty,’’ resounded 
over the land. Congress voted to complete the six frigates 
ordered in 1794 and, also, twelve other men-of-war. Com- 
missions were issued to captains of several hundred priva- 
teers and eighty thousand militia were made ready with 
Hamilton and Knox as major-generals and Washington as 
commander-in-chief. Although war was not actually de- 
clared, several skirmishes took place at sea. In 1799 
Commodore Truxtun of the Constellation seized a French 
frigate and defeated another in battle. When Talleyrand 
saw that the United States would fight, he disclaimed re- 
sponsibility for the acts of his agents and pledged France 
to receive any minister whom we might name. <Appar- 
ently without consulting his cabinet, Adams, under severe 
criticism, sent an ambassador to France and made peace in 
February, 1801. About fourteen years later, January, 
1815, he warmly defended his act: ‘‘I desire no other 
inscription over my grave stone than ‘Here lies John 
Adams, who took upon himself the responsibility of Peace 
with France in the year 1800.’ ’’* 

Trouble with England.—But of longer duration and of 
ereater import than the difficulty with France was our 
dispute with England. After the conclusion of peace in 
1783 England retained her fortified posts on the shores of 
the Great Lakes in order to hold her valuable fur trade, 
then worth $1,500,000 annually. The excuse advanced was 
that our government had not compelled the merchants to 
pay debts contracted in England. We complained that the 
British had carried off some of our slaves at the close of 
the war, had closed the West India ports to our trade, had 
refused to send us a minister, had stopped our ships to 
search for British deserters, and had actually impressed 
many American citizens. War sentiment was strong 
throughout the country, but Washington, desirous of peace, 
sent John Jay to England to negotiate a treaty. That 
document, agreed upon in 1794, was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. England did agree to evacuate the fur posts by 
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June 1, 1796, and to arbitrate disputed boundaries, in- 
juries to American shipping, and the debts due by Amer- 
icans to British merchants, but she refused to pay for the 
stolen slaves, made such minor concessions in the West 
India trade that the Senate cast out the clause, and made 
no mention of impressment. 

The impressment of seamen, against which we had com- 
plained, continued. Although it is true that hundreds of 
British sailors had deserted the navy and had taken service 
under our flag, it is equally true that no independent nation 
can submit to the search and seizure of its vessels and 
retain any self-respect. And Great Britain had no regard 
for our rights. When Jefferson sent William Pinkney to 
London to codperate with James Monroe in making a treaty 
to replace the Jay Treaty, which expired in 1806, the result 
was so insulting that the president refused to send the 
treaty to the Senate for ratification. Throughout this 
period English cruisers skirted our coasts, stopped our 
vessels, and impressed our sailors. On June 22, 1807, the 
Leopard opened fire upon the Chesapeake near the Virginia 
coast because she refused to stop to be searched for de- 
serters. The Chesapeake, unprepared for action, finally 
fired one gun and then surrendered, but not until three 
men had been killed and eighteen wounded. 

Orders and Decrees.—In the meantime, both France and 
England were seizing our vessels and cargoes. From May 
9, 1793, through April 17, 1808, France issued eighteen 
decrees affecting the United States; from March 25, 1793, 
through October 14, 1808, England issued at least thirty 
acts or orders affecting the United States. Those of Eng- 
land were the most damaging to our commerce. To the 
reexport trade, or the shipping of French West India 
products to the United States and then on to France, Eng- 
land seems to have objected little prior to 1800, though her 
Orders in Council began as early as 1789. With the out- 
break of the war again in 1803, following the temporary 
peace of Amiens, she changed her policy radically. In the 
cases of the Immanuel and the Polly, Sir William Scott 
had laid down the general principle that in spite of the 
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Rule of 1756, which denied to a nation in time of war a 
commerce prohibited to it in time of peace, goods could be 
carried between the colony and the mother country pro- 
vided the voyage was broken by landing the goods in the 
United States and passing them through the customs 
houses. In the case of the Essex, July, 1805, though the 
vessel was proper prize on other grounds, Scott held that 
the intention of the shipper should be taken into considera- 
tion. If the intention was to carry the goods from the 
colony to the mother country or from the latter to the 
former, landing the goods in a neutral port, satisfying ecus- 
tom house formalities, or even thoroughly repairing the 
vessel made no difference. Thus, according to Scott, if the 
Americans intended to carry on trade denied in time of 
peace, the cargo was good prize. Such a decision, persisted 
in, spelled ruin for American commerce. 

The warring nations probably had no particular inten- 
tion of directly injuring the United States, but in their 
anxiety to crush each other, they did much harm to the 
greatest neutral. In 1806, Great Britain by an ‘‘Order in 
Council’’ declared Europe from Brest to the mouth of the 
Elbe blockaded, and Napoleon, temporarily supreme on 
land by the defeat of the Austrians at Austerlitz in 1805 
and of the Prussians at Jena in 1806, answered by the 
Berlin Decree which declared a blockade of the British 
Isles. England’s Orders in Council of 1807 prohibited 
Americans or other neutrals from earrying any products 
to France or her allies unless they underwent search by 
English authorities for contraband of war or entered Eng- 
lish ports and paid duties on their cargoes. Napoleon 
answered England the same year by the Milan Decree, 
which forbade all trade with Great Britain and her posses- 
sions and authorized seizure of any vessels submitting to 
English search or paying English duties. Because the 
French navy had been crippled at the battle of the Nile in 
1798 and virtually annihilated at Trafalgar in 1805 the 
threat was not so great from France as from England, but 
even at that France captured 206 vessels prior to the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, 307 during their existence or 
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up to August 5, 1810, and 45 thereafter. England cap- 
tured 528 vessels prior to the Orders in Council of Novem- ' 
ber 11, 1807, and 389 subsequent thereto. All of these 
captures were made prior to July 6, 1812. Before the 
embargo English and other privateers captured about 1,600 
American vessels and property valued at $60,000,000. 

The Embargo.—In order to defend our commerce, bring 
about the repeal of the obnoxious orders and decrees, and 
force respect for our flags, various expedients were pro- 
posed, among them the embargo, which was adopted and 
put into effect December 22, 1807. By this measure, the 
sailing of all ships and vessels subject to the United States, 
if destined to some foreign port or place, was forbidden 
and in the coastwise trade bond, with at least one surety 
to double the value of vessel and cargo, was required that 
the goods would be landed in the United States. Four acts 
still more stringent were passed within the next thirteen 
months. 

The disastrous effect of the embargo on our commerce 
and shipping cannot be indicated entirely by cold statis- 
ties, for the customs year ended September 30 and so no 
one year showed the entire effect of the embargo, which, of 
course, stopped all lawful exportation for over fourteen 
months. But exports declined from $108,343,150 in 1807 
to $22,430,960 in 1808, and imports from about $138,500,000 
to $57,000,000, and tonnage constructed from about 
99,784 to 31,755. According to some authorities three- 
fourths of our sailors were thrown out of work, wharves 
were deserted, streets grass-covered, ships rotting, poverty 
and crime rampant. Smuggling thrived on our northern 
and southern borders and at sea. Open talk of secession 
and civil war, accompanied by armed resistance, led Jeffer- 
son to surrender his pet measure. 

Other Legislation—On March 1, 1809, therefore, the 
embargo act was repealed and a non-intercourse act was 
substituted. Because the latter measure opened commerce 
with all countries except England and France, commerce 
received new life. Merchants in violation of the law sent 
their goods to France and England either directly or in- 
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directly. When Erskine announced that England would 
’ withdraw the Orders in Council, Madison, whose diplomatic 
judgment was at fault, hurriedly reopened commerce with 
that power. England, however, disavowed Erskine’s 
promise and recalled its author. Madison next tried to 
bribe England and France to bid against each other for 
our trade, and Congress, by ‘‘Macon Bill No. 2,’’ passed 
May 1, 1810, repealed the non-intercourse act and provided 
that if either France or England revoked the objectionable 
orders and the other did not within three months, non- 
intercourse would be revived with the nation refusing. 
Napoleon, grasping a golden opportunity, declared that 
after November 1 the Berlin and Milan decrees would not 
be enforced against the United States if that power would 
compel Great Britain to respect her rights. Oblivious of 
the provisional nature of Napoleon’s offer and of the 
emperor’s dubious character, Madison issued a proclama- 
tion on November 2 to the effect that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees had been revoked. The next month Napoleon con- 
fiscated about ten million dollars’ worth of American prop- 
erty on the pretext that the United States had not obtained 
the repeal of the British Orders in Council. In the mean- 
time, Madison, yet ignorant of Napoleon’s action, issued a 
proclamation reviving non-intercourse with Great Britain 
if she did not repeal her orders prior to February 2, 1811. 
And Congress, no word having come from England, again 
prohibited trade with England and her possessions. 

War of 1812.—In May, the President, in chasing a Brit- 
ish cruiser which had impressed a Massachusetts citizen, 
was fired on by the Inttle Belt, but the American vessel 
foreed the British vessel to strike its colors. In November 
of the same year, William Henry Harrison defeated the 
Indians at Tippecanoe Creek and wrote that they were well 
supplied with the best British powder. Under the influence 
of Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Langdon Cheeves, and 
William Lowndes, sentiment rapidly approached war. 
Madison’s message of June 1, 1812, retold the British acts 
in stopping our ships, in taking our seamen, in encouraging 
the Indians to attack us, in blockading our ports, and in 
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refusing to take back the Orders in Council, and on June 
18, Congress by a vote of almost two to one declared war 
on England. But the need for war had passed. Napoleon’s 
armies were practically destroyed in the Russian campaign. 
As Napoleon’s power grew less, England grew more willing 
to promote friendly relations. She offered to give repara- 
tion for the ‘‘Leopard-Chesapeake affair’? and two days 
before the United States declared war agreed to withdraw 
the Orders in Council. 

But the war was on, for no means of rapid communica- 
tion then existed. The United States was poorly prepared 
with less than seven thousand soldiers and a navy of fifteen 
vessels in comparison with England’s one thousand. The 
facts of this brief war are well known. In spite of spec- 
tacular naval victories, we suffered more than did England. 
By the end of 1813 about 250 idle vessels were lying in the 
docks of Boston alone. Imports fell to less than $13,000,000 
in 1814 and exports to less than $7,000,000, though both 
had shown a marked revival after the repeal of the em- 
bargo. Tonnage constructed in 1814 amounted to little 
more than 29,000, or about one-fifth that of 1811 and 1815. 
In the six years, 1809-1814, our exports of foreign origin, 
in contrast to an earlier period when it was half, amounted 
to only $76,699,757 out of a total of $253,588,760, and only 
about a sixth belonged to the last three years, although 
about a fourth of the total commerce came in that period. 
In no year after 1808 did the exports of foreign origin 
exceed the exports of domestic origin. And our total com- 
merce remained virtually stationary from 1815 to 1835, 
save for the abnormal imports of 1816 occasioned by the 
British efforts to recapture our markets. Not until 1835 
did our exports pass the high mark set in 1807. 

Exports.—For the last hundred years or so exports have 
been classified under six main heads. In the first group, 
crude materials for use in manufacturing, the proportion 
was six-tenths of all exports in 1821 and occasionally better 
than two-thirds until the Civil War. With numerous flue- 
tuations the tendency has been downward and now stands 
at about one-fourth. Foodstuffs in crude condition and 
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animal foods were less than a twentieth in every census 
year up to 1870, but with crop failures in Europe and 
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bumper crops here they rose to nearly a third of the total in 
1880. With numerous fluctuations the tendency has been 
downward. The third group, foodstuffs partially or wholly 
manufactured, has varied also. It was about a fifth of the 
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total in 1821 and at no time has doubled that proportion, 
the nearest approach being 1862-1864. Manufactures for 
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further use in manufacturing did not equal a tenth of the 
total, at least consistently until 1900, and little more than 
doubled that proportion in only one year, 1917. Manufac- 
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tures ready for consumption, the fifth group, contributed 


only a seventeenth of the total in 1821, but the tendency, 
with occasional fluctuations, has since been upward, the 
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unusual proportion of almost half being set in 1916 with 
approximately a third now common. Miscellaneous ex- 
ports, seldom as much as one per cent of the total, have 
made up the remaining exports. 
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One of the most significant things in our export trade is 
the declining importance of agricultural exports and the 
growing importance of finished manufactures. From 1852 
to 1868 agricultural exports made up over four-fifths of all 
domestic exports but now the proportion is little more 
than two-fifths. The principal food exports are wheat, 
corn, and pork products. Competing with us in the Euro- 
pean markets are Canada, Argentina, Australia, and before 
‘the war, Russia. Normally the United States exports about 
one-fourth of her wheat crop, but feeds seven-eighths of 
her corn to domestic live stock. The part exported goes 
out usually in the form of lard and other pork products. 
Cotton, an agricultural product used as a raw material in 
manufactures, made up from one-half to two-thirds of our 
total export values 1830-1860, but the proportion is much 
less now, normally a fifth to a fourth of the total. Egypt, 
China, and India are our leading competitors. We export 
some mineral products, but not more than five per cent of 
coal and iron enter into the foreign trade, traffic in such 
materials being most important in western Europe. But 
the exports of petroleum and copper are important, for the 
United States has about as large a proportion of the world’s 
production for them as for cotton. Our comparative ad- 
vantage in manufactures is due primarily to rich natural 
resources and the superior use of machinery. Canned 
foods, cotton cloth and wheat flour are products manufac- 
tured from farm raw materials by machinery, and ma- 
chinery and automobiles represent machine-made manufac- 
tures of our iron ore. Consumers’ goods entering into our 
exports are chiefly cheapened luxuries. Silk goods, auto- 
mobiles, plumbing equipment, millinery, boots and shoes, 
musical instruments, and household electrical appliances 
are examples of semi-luxuries brought within the grasp of 
the average consumer by our standardized production. 
Then, too, we made machines to produce goods such as 
agricultural machinery, textile machinery, metal-working 
machinery and tools, and office equipment such as adding 
machines, cash registers, and typewriters. 

The market for our products is exceptionally important. 
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Sometimes over four-fifths of the cotton is exported, two- 
thirds of the rosin and copper, and over half of the motor 
cycles. Even in the case of wheat, a fourth of which is 
normally exported, a decline in foreign demand would 
cause trouble, for the price of the surplus sold in foreign 
markets regulates the price in the home markets. Professor 
Lionel D. Edie pictures the effects thus: 
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-.. A decline in foreign demand of 5 or 10 per cent may eut 
the price of wheat by 25 per cent, or more, and drive the price 
below the cost of production to the wheat farmer. An agri- 
cultural depression ensues, and the purchasing power of farmers 
for all kinds of manufactured goods sharply declines. Fewer 
automobiles, fewer agricultural implements, fewer articles of 
clothing and of comfort are bought. The manufacturing indus- 
tries in these lines suffer a severe falling off in the home market. 
In turn, the iron and steel, lumber and rubber industries which 
supply raw materials suffer a slack in domestic demand. The 
trouble spreads throughout the whole business structure, al- 
though its starting point was a mild decline in foreign demand 
for a single product... 2 


* Economics: Principles and Problems [Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 1926] 677, 678. 
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Imports.—In imports, as well as in exports, six main 


groups are recognized. As a corollary to our increasing 
export of manufactured goods we would expect to find, and 
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we do find, an increase in importation of crude materials 
for use in manufacturing. From less than one-twenty-fifth 
of the total in 1821, the proportion advanced to more than 
a fourth in 1896 and since 1902 has usually been over a 
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third. Foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals 
have varied little since 1821 when they stood at a ninth of 
the total; the high point had been set in 1892 at little more 
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than a fifth of the total. The third group, foodstuffs partly 
or wholly manufactured, has shown a slight tendency to 
decrease, the proportion being about one-fifth in 1821 and 
now about one-seventh. This decrease, with occasional re- 
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coveries, became marked after 1879. Manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing constituted about a thirteenth 
of the total in 1821 and a seventh in 1850, the usual propor- 
tion now being about a fifth or a sixth. The fifth group, 
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manufactures ready for consumption, generally constituted 
over half of the total prior to 1855, but is now seldom more 
than a fourth or a fifth. Since 1890 on only one or two 
occasions have miscellaneous imports passed more than one 
per cent of the total. 
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For a good many years our chief imports have been food- 
stuffs and unmanufactured goods. From 1852 to 1868 the 
average was less than three-tenths for agricultural imports, 
but in recent years it has been nearly half. This increase 
has been largely due to the demand for tropical foodstuffs 
and raw materials occasioned by our rising standard of 
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living. Sugar, consumed to the extent of more than a hun- 
dred pounds per year per person, is drawn from Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii. Coffee, the second important food 
import, comes chiefly from Brazil. Tea is imported largely 
from China and Japan, but is less important relatively 
because we consume ten pounds of coffee to one of tea. 
Among other tropical food imports are fruits, spices, cocoa, 
nuts, oils, and drugs. Some cotton is imported because of 
the special grades supplied, about half of the wool used in 
our woolen manufactures, and an even larger proportion of 
raw silk. Special grades of tobacco leaf, vegetable oils, 
hides and skins, paper and wood pulp, and crude rubber 
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CHART No, 64. ComMMerceE, 1790-1870, 


artistic and quality manufactures of one kind or another. 
Balance of Trade.—Visible exports and imports, of 
course, never strike an exact balance, either as a whole or 
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for individual countries. From 1710 to about 1740 Eng- 
land imported more from the colonies every decade than 
she exported to them, but in the decades after 1740 her 
exports to the colonies exceeded her imports from them. 
According to Lord Sheffield’s tables the value of exports 
from Great Britain to the colonies, 1700 to 1773, exceeded 
the value of her imports from them by more than 
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£20,000,000, but the excess of imports in Georgia and the 
colonies north of Maryland for the same period was nearly 
£31,000,000. Virginia, Maryland, and North and South 
Carolina, however, had a surplus in exports of over 
£10,750,000, though this was probably balanced by the 
importation of slaves. With some exceptions, after the 
Revolutionary War, notably in the twenties and 1862 and 
1874, imports exceeded exports in value until 1875, since 
when, with few exceptions, 1888, 1889, 1893, exports have 
exceeded imports. With Europe alone our exports exceeded 
our imports by more than $20,000,000,000, 1914-1920; with 
North America we also had a large favorable balance ac- 
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counted for by Canada alone. With Oceania our balance 
is usually favorable; with Africa it was unfavorable about 
half the time, 1913-1920; and with South America and Asia 
it was unfavorable all the time. 

Value of Commerce.—The value of commerce has, with 
some fluctuations, steadily advanced since the colonial days, 
though not until about 1840 did the value of our exports 
and imports run regularly ahead of the high marks set in 
1807 at about $108,000,000 and $137,000,000 respectively. 
Embargo and war caused disastrous effects, though through 
the desire of the British to regain American markets, im- 
ports jumped to about $147,000,000 temporarily in 1816. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War the combined total was 
about $700,000,000. Exports first reached $1,000,000,000 
in 1896 and imports in 1903. The high point in total com- 
merce was set in 1920 at about $13,500,000,000, with exports 
worth $8,228,016,307 and imports worth $5,278,481,490. A 
large part of these amounts, perhaps half, represented infla- 
tion, though there had been a heavy demand in Europe for 
foodstuffs, clothing, munitions of war, ete. 

Chief Ports.—In the export trade prior to the Civil War 
the South was far ahead of the North. In 1860, for in- 
stance, the exports of New Orleans were greater than the 
combined exports of New York, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. Concerning the glories of the lower Missis- 
sippi, J. S. Buckingham, an English traveller, declared in 
part: 


It may be doubted whether any river in the world can exhibit 
so magnificent a spectacle as the Mississippi in this respect. 
There are more ships in the Thames, but the largest and finest 
of these are usually in the various docks, while the smaller kind 
are chiefly seen without, and the Thames has not half the ample 
breadth and sweep of the Mississippi. There are as many ves- 
sels, perhaps, in the Mersey, but these are nearly all in dock, 
and the river is comparatively bare. The Tagus is a broader 
stream, but its shipping are neither so numerous nor so fine; 
and even New York, splendid as is the array of ships presented 
by her wharfs, is not so striking as New Orleans, where a greater 
number of large, handsome, and fine vessels seemed to me to 
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line the magnificent curve of the Mississippi, than I had ever 
before seen in any one port... 2 


The glories of New Orleans, however, have in a measure 
departed. Now the chief southern port is not New Orleans, 
Galveston, or Mobile, but Port Arthur, probably the most 
rapidly growing export center of the United States. From 
a third to a half of our exports at the present time leave 
the country through New York. 

Changes have likewise occurred in our import trade. In 
1760, for instance, Virginia’s imports amounted to about 
£850,000 and South Carolina’s to £555,000, but by 1855 the 
imports of Virginia amounted to only $1,250,000 and of 
South Carolina to $1,750,000. Gains went to New York, 
Boston, and other northern ports. In 1821 a little less 
than two-fifths of all the imports of the country came 
through New York, ten years later over half, and in 1855 
more than two-thirds. In the fifties Boston handled a sixth 
or a seventh of the total imports. Since then New York’s 
proportion of all imports has declined, but still more than 
half of all our imports come through its harbor. 

Since 1900 the proportion of trade handled by the eastern 
seaboard has declined from about three-fourths to less than 
two-thirds. In total commerce in 1913, according to Pro- 
fessor Clive Day, the following ports ranked next to New 
York: Galveston with approximately seven per cent, New 
Orleans with six, Boston with five, Philadelphia with four, 
and Baltimore, San Francisco, and Puget Sound with three 
each. The Gulf and Northern Border districts have gained 
most markedly in the export trade in the last quarter of a 
century and also in the import trade, though it is not 
likely that any southern port will rival the New Orleans of 
1860 in relative importance. In 1925 the Atlantie District 
handled about two-fifths of the cargo tons exported and 
three-fifths of the amount imported; the Gulf District one- 
fourth and one-fifth; the Pacifie District one-sixth and 
one-sixteenth; and the Great Lakes District one-seventh 
and one-seventh. 


See The Slave States of America [London, 1842] Vol. I, 325-327, 
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Countries in Trade.—In colonial days by the Navigation 
Act of 1660 and others, England required the colonies to 
export to her alone products which she could not produce 
or supply in amounts sufficient to satisfy her own needs. 
These products were known as the enumerated articles and 
tobacco was by far the most important. Other products 
such as fish, the grains, foodstuffs, ete., found their markets 
chiefly in the West Indies or Europe, for their free admis- 
sion into England would have injured English producers. 
In 1663 the mother country required the colonists to buy 
from or through her. After independence had been won, 
trade persisted with England, for the English merchants 
gave the best bargains and best credit facilities, and long 
established custom was not without its influence. 

A very important branch of the colonial trade was with 
the West Indies, which purchased in 1770 colonial products 
to the amount of £844,178, chiefly fish, Indian corn, wheat 
and flour, lumber, and animals. Colonial imports from the 
West Indies amounted to about £949,656 in the same year. 
Over half of the import value was rum from the British 
West Indies, about a fifth molasses, of which only seven 
per cent came from the British West Indies, and over a 
sixth sugar, of which more than two-thirds came from the 
British possessions. British interference with this trade 
through taxes on foreign West India products by the 
Molasses Act of 1733 and the Sugar Act of 1764 formed a 
cause of the Revolutionary War. Next in commercial im- 
portance was South Europe and of minor importance was 
Africa. To the former we exported products that England 
did not want, importing little, and to the latter chiefly rum, 
candles, rice, and sugar in exchange for slaves. 

Naturally in the nearly a century and a half since the 
winning of independence, numerous variations have oc- 
curred in our trade, but Europe has always dominated and 
England has led, except when we were at war with her. 
In 1800 nearly three-fifths of our exports went to Europe, 
eighty years later almost seven-eighths, but now little more 
than one-half. Imports from Europe until the outbreak of 
the World War constituted one-half of the total, passing 
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the seven-tenths mark in 1854 and 1855, but in 1918 fell to 
little more than a tenth and now stand at approximately 
one-third. The increase of manufacturing in the United 
States and the elimination of Europe’s services as a re- 
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exporter of tropical goods are two causes explaining in part 
this decline. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century about two- 
fifths of our exports went to other parts of North America; 
in 1860 an eighth; and now about one-fourth. In 1800 a 
little more than one-third of our imports came from North 
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America, in the eighties about one-fifth, in 1897 about one- 
seventh, but more recently from a fourth to a third. 
In 1810 less than a fortieth of our exports went to South 
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America and our proportion has approximated a thirteenth 
only a few times, the increase being largely due to Europe’s 
inability to supply the demand. But even though until 
lately we have proved unwilling to cater to the demands of 
South America, we have purchased heavily from that 
region. By 1860 South America supplied nearly a tenth 
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of our imports and in 1917 and 1918 over a fifth, though a 
seventh or an eighth is nearer the usual proportion. 
Exports to Asia in 1800 constituted less than a fiftieth 
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of our total, in 1860 little more, in 1913 about a twentieth, 
and ten years later, the high point, approximately one- 
eighth. But a far higher proportion of our imports, as in 
the case of South America, came from that region. This 
was an eighth in 1800, a sixth a century later, and, due to 
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the World War, well over a fourth since 1917, save that 
1921, due partly to the curtailment of such luxuries as silk, 
because of depression, saw a slight fall below that pro- 
portion. 
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Trade with the other two grand divisions is relatively 
much less important. Exports to Oceania made up one- 
fiftieth of one per cent of the total in 1800, and have seldom 
passed a thirtieth of all exports. Imports from Oceania 
in 1800 reached about one-sixth of one per cent of the total, 
and in 1918, the high point, approximated a twentieth of 
the total. Exports to and imports from Africa were much 
more important in the early part of the period than those 
of Oceania, but less important in the closing part. Exports 
in 1800 constituted 1.56 per cent of the total, less than one 
per cent in 1860, and 1.8 in 1925. Imports contributed 
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three-fifths of one per cent of our total in 1800, but 2.2 in 
1925. 

In Africa, Oceania, Asia, North America, and South 
America we are normally buyers, a tendency furthered by 
the World War, rather than sellers. From those regions 
we receive raw materials and tropical products of various 
kinds. Because of an unproductive labor supply, due 
partly to tropical climate and cultural backwardness, 
Africa’s commercial progress is retarded. South America 
lacks a good labor supply, at least in the tropical part, and 
the balance produces products with which we are supplied. 
And the same statement will hold true of Oceania, an 
English possession, which will continue to buy largely from 
the mother country. With Asia and North America our 
trade has shown a rapid increase, for there we find tropical 
and other products, chiefly raw materials, needed for food 
or manufacturing purposes. Those regions, also, are rich 
potential markets for our manufactured goods and time 
will doubtless reveal a closer balance of exports with im- 
ports. The labor supply, moreover, is of a type more amena- 
ble to advanced production methods. For three-quarters 
of a century and more, the proportion of our exports to 
Europe has exceeded the proportion of our imports from 
there, the latter being reduced by the World War and its 
aftermath, and the excess has been sufficient to overcome 
with three exceptions since 1875, namely, 1888, 1889, and 
1893, the common unfavorable balance with the other grand 
divisions, conclusive proof of Europe’s importance in our 
trade. 

In 1924 the countries ranked as follows in our exports: 
United Kingdom, Canada, Germany, France, Japan and 
Chosen, Cuba, and Italy. The first four leaders showed a 
lower proportion in 1924 than they had revealed 1910-1914; 
Japan, on the other hand, rose from eleventh place to fifth. 
In 1924 our import percentages were distributed in the 
following order: Canada, United Kingdom, Cuba, Japan 
and Chosen, British East Indies, Brazil, Mexico, and 
France. Prior to the war the United Kingdom ranked 
first, furnishing one-sixth of the imports. Germany sup- 
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plied over one-tenth before the war but only four per cent 
in 1924 and France fell from third place to eighth. J apan 
virtually doubled her proportion, rising from eighth place 
to fourth, and the British East Indies moved up from 
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seventh to fifth place. Little changes were made in exports 
in 1925 except the passing of Cuba by Italy, but numerous 
changes occurred in imports, the ranking for the first ten 
being: Canada, United Kingdom, Japan, Straits Settle- 
ments, Cuba, Brazil, British India and Ceylon, Mexico, 
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China, and Germany. The most important nations in our 
1925 foreign trade appear in Chart 70. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
FISHING AND TRAPPING 


Colonial Fisheries—In this chapter we shall discuss 
somewhat in detail fishing and to a much lesser extent 
trapping, both of which were relatively more important in 
our early history than they are at the present time. 

From the beginning, New England has held an important 
place in our fisheries, for the soil was rather poor for aegri- 
culture, trees were near the coast, and the water literally 
swarmed with fish. Early voyagers with permissible 
exaggeration declared that the speed of their vessels was 
retarded by the numerous fish. In addition to the reasons 
just mentioned, the cheapness of provisions and excellence 
of boats and mariners aided in the industry. Well did 
John Smith declare in 1614: ‘‘The main staple from hence 
to be extracted for the present to produce the rest is fish.’’ 

Long before that time, however, the fisheries had been 
opened, for French fishing vessels of Brittany visited New- 
foundland in 1504, seven years after John Cabot’s report. 
By 1522 forty or fifty houses had been erected at New- 
foundland for use during the fishing season, and interest in 
fishing was one of the causes of Cartier’s voyage in 1534. 
Although England manifested little interest in the develop- 
ment of the fisheries, she had one-seventh of the 350 vessels 
in the Newfoundland fishery fleet in 1578; France had 150, 
Spain 100, and Portugal 50. Friction between the English 
and French over the fisheries was one of the causes of the 
colonial wars. 

The New England fisheries really began in 1602 with 
Bartholomew Gosnold, who gave Cape Cod its name because 
of the large number of fish caught in that vicinity. The 
fish, he claimed, were better than those on the Newfound- 
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land banks. Not many years later, John Smith caught 
about forty-seven thousand cod which he sold at a good 
profit. By 1624 about fifty English vessels were fishing 
off the New England coast. Plymouth during its early his- 
tory depended largely on the fisheries for food, but failed 
in fishing as a business venture. When Massachusetts was 
settled, the founders sent over fishermen, salt, and fishing 
equipment even prior to their own emigration, and as early 
as 1633 fish were exported from Boston. Hugh Peter, a 
Salem minister, helped raise capital to put the fishing 
business on a firm basis. Boston, Marblehead, Gloucester, 
Manchester, and other ports were engaged in early fisheries. 
The industry was considered so important that in 1639 
Massachusetts exempted from taxation for seven years ships 
and property employed and excused fishermen and ship- 
builders from military duty. Two years later, according to 
Governor Winthrop, about 300,000 dried fish were sent to 
market. By the middle of the century New England mer- 
chants were sending cargoes of fish to the West Indies 
where they were exchanged for molasses, rum, and bills of 
exchange. A somewhat better quality was sent to the 
Canaries, Madeiras, and Jamaica, but the best were sent to 
the Catholic countries of southern Europe. 

In the English Civil War a ship of Charles I seized some 
of the New England fishing vessels in 1645, and the early 
colonial wars had a depressing effect on the industry. By 
1731, nevertheless, New England had five or six thousand 
men employed and the product amounted to 230,000 quin- 
tals of dried fish. Cod, sturgeon, mackerel, herring, and 
salmon were the most important. In 1763 fish exported 
from New England amounted to £250,900, or slightly more 
than half of the total export values. Ten thousand tons of 
dried cod were valued at £100,000; 8,500 tons of whale and 
cod oil at £127,500; 28 tons of whale bone at £8,400; and 
15,000 barrels of pickled mackerel and shad at £15,000. 

The whale fisheries were established in the colonies at an 
early date. When John Smith visited New England in 
1614, he intended to engage in the whale fisheries and the 
mining of gold and copper, but he contented himself with 
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taking cod. Richard Mather, arriving in Massachusetts 
in 1635, said that he saw off the New England coast whales 
“‘of such incredible bigness that [he would] never wonder 
that the body of Jonas could be in the belly of the whale.’’ 
The industry began with the utilization of occasional drift 
whales ; then came the pursuit of whales seen near the coast, 
and eventually the industry culminated in trips to the 
Arctic and distant regions. Plymouth, Salem, Nantucket, 
and villages at the eastern end of Long Island were early 
important. By 1774 the whale fisheries used about 360 
vessels with a tonnage of about 33,000 and employed four 
or five thousand men, as did the cod fisheries. The latter, 
however, had nearly twice as many vessels, though the 
tonnage was somewhat less. Nantucket alone had one-third 
of the tonnage engaged in whaling. Marblehead, Glouces- 
ter, Salem, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham 
were the leading cod ports. The total value of the products 
of the cod fishery was about two million dollars and its 
importance is still attested by the codfish memorial in the 
room where the Massachusetts House meets. For commerce 
as a whole the whale fisheries were more important than the 
cod, because the necessity of pursuing the whale to distant 
waters led to a material increase in the size of vessels. 

Fisheries, 1776-1815.—The Revolutionary War stopped 
the fisheries and thus occasioned the loss of fifteen or more 
million dollars in products, and the further loss from decay 
of wharves, vessels, and other property of perhaps a million 
more. In the treaty of peace, 1783, chiefly because of the 
efforts of John Adams, fishing privileges practically equal 
to those of the colonial period. were obtained. Americans 
could fish off the Grand Bank, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
in other places where they had formerly fished, and could, 
moreover, dry their catch in certain unsettled regions. 

The closing of the British and French West Indies to our 
commerce deprived us of good markets, and, though the 
French soon relaxed their restrictions, the Tariff of 1789 
by imposing duties on salt and material used in fishing, 
brought about temporary distress. With the improvement 
of commerce especially with the West Indies, Portugal, and 
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Spain, the New England cod fisheries revived, prior to 
1789, but the tonnage of 26,522 in 1789-1790 was only a 
thousand more than the average from 1765 to 1775. Whale 
fishing for a quarter of a century was on a precarious foot- 
ing. From 1790 to 1808 in total value of all fish products 
there was a steady gain and for the five years which ended 
in 1807 the exports were valued at $14,872,423, but the 
embargo, 1807-1809, practically annihilated the trade. 
After the repeal of that measure, a temporary revival of 
the fishing industry followed, but the exports for the three 
years 1809-1811 amounted to only $4,604,000, or about half 
the yearly average for the five years prior to the passage 
of the embargo, and in 1814 the exports fell to only 
$188,000, or less than a fourth that of the embargo year. 
Tonnage in both whale and cod fisheries declined 1807- 
1814, with, of course, fluctuations. 

Congress by bounties and allowances tried to encourage 
the industry and from 1791 to 1808, according to Adam 
Seybert, paid out nearly $500,000 for the former, and from 
1793 to 1808 inclusive over $1,750,000 for the latter. After 
1809 payments decreased and apparently stopped during 
the War of 1812. Seybert summarized the effects of that 
struggle with particular reference to the whale fisheries as 
follows: 


During our late war, the fisheries were entirely suspended, even 
on our own coasts. Those who had engaged in the whale fisheries 
sustained heavy losses not only in consequence of having been 
driven from the ocean, but also from the suspension of their 
pursuits on shore. Our eastern people expended much for the 
establishments in which they made spermaceti oil and candles— 
that capital was unproductive; and during the war the British 
captured twenty-four of our whale ships.’ 


Government Bounties.—In the period from 1815 to 1860, 
the government tried to encourage the fishing industry by 
bounties. As the legislation several times amended stood 
at Kettell’s time, about 1860, a vessel under the law of 1855 
if more than five tons and less than thirty received $3.50 

1 Statistical Annals of the United States of America, 338. 
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a ton and if over thirty tons, $4.00. Bounties paid 
out since the formation of the government had amounted 
to nearly $13,000,000, of which nearly a third had been 
paid out in the last twelve years. Massachusetts had 
received nearly $8,000,000, and Maine more than half as 
much ; the only southern state to benefit was Virginia with 
$479. 

Fisheries, 1815-1860.—The most important fishery at the 
close of the period was the eod which employed 110,000 
tons, or three times the amount used in 1795. Farmers 
often took part in the cod and other fisheries during their 
spare time. The herring and salmon fisheries of the East 
declined during the pre-Civil War period, Kettell thought, 
because of the obstruction of the waters by dams. The 
salmon fisheries of the Pacific coast, on the other hand, 
were so extensive and marketing was so difficult that a 
navigator declared that in the Columbia River he had 
purchased a ton of salmon for a jackknife. The halibut 
fishery developed to some extent toward the close of the 
period, and the mackerel fishery, chiefly localized in Maine 
and Massachusetts, had a catch of from 131,000 to 360,000 
barrels and employed about 1,000 vessels and 10,000 men. 
Gloucester alone sent out about 400 schooners with an aver- 
age tonnage of 90 and value of $4,000. 

Oysters had been regularly sold in colonial days, but the 
real expansion of the industry came after 1825. The season 
began about September 1, and the oysters were taken in 
nets which had iron scrapers on the lower edge. Large 
dealers usually purchased their oysters in Virginia waters 
and took them north to plant until they were fat. The 
value of this Virginia oyster trade, if Kettell is correct, 
was about $20,000,000, of which New York took nearly 
$7,000,000, Baltimore $3,500,000, and Philadelphia 
$2,500,000. Baltimore’s oyster trade was considered more 
valuable than her wheat trade. Canned oysters were sent 
west by the hundreds of pounds each day, and oyster shells 
were widely sold for fertilizers. 

Another fishery, carried on primarily for fertilizers, is 
thus described by Thomas P. Kettell: 
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One of the most remarkable fisheries is carried on in Long 
Island Sound and some other localities. It is the taking of what 
are called bony fish for manure. These fish go in immense schools, 
which show themselves in ripples upon the surface of the water. 
They are taken by nets, which may be seen by the steamboat 
traveller, hung upon immense reeds at the water’s edge to dry. 
These nets are weighted with lumps of lead at the lower edge, 
having floats at the top, so as to keep them upright in the water. 
The fishers, in boats pay out the net from one and the other, 
and encircle the school with it. The two ends then being carried 
to the shore are drawn in with great foree and an immense haul 
of fish results. With the bony fish, many of a better class are 
caught but if the aggregate will not equal 150 cartloads it is 
not thought large. These fish are spread upon the land as fer- 
tilizers. They are far better for the land than for the neigh- 
bors who for miles round suffer odors not from “Araby the 
blest.” * 


In the colonial period the main center of the whale 
fisheries had been Nantucket, but before the Civil War New 
Bedford, New London, and Fair Haven in the order named 
ranked ahead of the early leader. The fishermen in the 
whaling industry were vitally interested in the catch, for 
each man obtained a share if the voyage were successful, 
but otherwise nothing. The share of officers and men gen- 
erally equalled one-third of the catch and since each man 
received a certain number of gallons proportioned to the 
whole, he was vitally interested in the price. 

River and lake fisheries have always been of local im- 
portance and in more recent times of commercial impor- 
tance. Perhaps 3,000 barrels were taken in Lake Superior 
in 1860, five times as many in Lake Michigan, 14,000 in 
Lake Huron, 3,000 in Lake Erie, 7,000 in Detroit River, 
and 10,000 in other rivers tributary to the lakes. Estimated 
at ten or eleven dollars to the barrel the total value was 
thus more than $500,000. 

Kettell believed that the total value of the fish and 
fishery products was more than $48,000,000, but according 
to census figures, it was little more than a fourth of that 
amount. If the latter figure be accepted for the manufac- 

4 Highty Years’ Progress, Vol. I, 385. 
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tured product Massachusetts had about three-fourths and 
Maine and Connecticut a little less than one-tenth each. 
Boston and Gloucester were the principal ports in the 
fishing trade and in the words of the Preliminary Report 


CHart No. 71. ToraL TonNace IN Cop FISHERIES AND ENROLLED 
TONNAGE IN MACKEREL FISHERIES. Unit—1,000. 


on the Highth Census Gloucester had ‘‘become the largest 
seat of the domestic fisheries in the United States, if not in 
the world,’’ and distributed ‘‘the products to all the large 
cities of the Union and to foreign countries. ’’ 

Decline of Whale Fisheries——With the discovery of oil 
in Pennsylvania, in 1859, the prosperous days of the whale 
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fisheries ended. During the Civil War at least fifty whaling 
boats were either captured or destroyed; for instance, to- 
ward the close of the war the Shenandoah entered Bering 
Sea and captured twenty-nine whaling boats, all but four 
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of which were burned and sunk. Tonnage employed fell 
from 166,841 in 1860 to 84,233 in 1865, and though there 
were slight recoveries in certain years the general tendency 
was downward until by 1900 there were only forty-twe 
boats with a tonnage of 9,899. In 1871 thirty-four vessels 
of the Pacific fleet were lost through the closing of an ice 
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are ignored after 1913, the 
nearest thousand being taken. 
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pack in the Arctic Ocean, and five years later numerous 
other vessels were lost in a similar disaster. By 1880 only 
Massachusetts and Connecticut on the Atlantie coast had 
whaling fleets, for one by one important ports had dropped 
from the list. In 1869, for example, Nantucket, the orig- 
inal seat of American whaling, sent out its last whaling 
vessel, In the same year San Francisco became a whaling 
port, but though it was nearer the whaling grounds than 
the Atlantic ports and thus possessed a distinct advantage, 
it reached the climax of its prosperity in 1892 and there- 
after suffered a decline. Whaling is now almost negligible 
in value of product, though the total tonnage employed in 
1925 was about 4,000, or less than half of that used in 1900. 

New England Fisheries Since 1860.—New England cod 
and mackerel fisheries reached the maximum point of de- 
velopment in 1862 with a tonnage of 204,197, but four 
years later, chiefly because of war, tonnage had fallen to 
98,231, and only once thereafter did it reach 100,000. All 
tonnage employed in the cod and mackerel fisheries 
amounted to only 51,629 in 1900, and with some fluctua- 
tions the tonnage declined to about 35,000 in 1925. The 
marked decline in deep sea fisheries since 1885 has been due 
in large part to the development of cheaper kinds of food 
fish, such as oysters, salmon, sardines, herring, and shad. 
Of course, the men formerly engaged in the deep sea fish- 
eries found it more profitable to develop the inshore fisheries 
and to supply visitors with fresh fish. 

Herring, shad, squeteague, and menhaden are other im- 
portant New England fishing products. The herring fish- 
ery increased in prosperity after the close of the Civil War. 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century Maine had nearly 
three-fourths of the catch and Massachusetts practically all 
of the remainder. The herring fisheries supported three 
important industries: frozen herring, smoking and pickling 
of herring, and canning of sardines. Frozen herring have 
been widely used as bait for the deep-sea fisheries, and so 
the industry depended chiefly upon the condition of the 
deep-sea fisheries. Smoked and pickled herring establish- 
ments were located principally in Lubeck and Eastport, 
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Washington County, Maine. The sardine industry, the 
most important branch of the herring business, began about 
1875. Maine has held a virtual monopoly. Ten years after 
the first cannery was erected there were thirty in the state 
and the products were worth over a million dollars and by 
1900 four times as much. 

The shad fishery is of considerable importance and ranks 
next after oyster, salmon, and cod fisheries. The largest 
part of the catch came from the rivers of the Middle and 
South Atlantic States to which the shad went for the pur- 
pose of spawning. River herring fisheries were slightly 
more important in New England than were the shad fish. 
The weakfish, or squeteague, fisheries, were worth more by 
the close of the nineteenth century than either shad or 
river herring. The menhaden fishery became important in 
New England about the time of the Civil War and grew 
steadily until 1877, when there were more than sixty 
menhaden oil and fertilizer factories on the New England 
coast with a capital of three million dollars and an output 
worth more than a million. By 1880, however, because of 
the decreased supply of fish, many factories, especially in 
Maine, were closed and there was, of course, a marked 
decrease in the oil and fertilizer produced. New England 
oyster fisheries, though less important than those of the 
Middle States, were fairly valuable, and in 1889 the output 
of Connecticut, the leader, was worth a little more than a 
million. The lobster ranks second to the oyster as 
a shellfish. In 1900 about nine-tenths of the total product 
eame from New England and more than half from Maine. 
As early as 1879 Maine commenced to regulate the industry 
and within five years all of the other New England States 
had laws to protect the fishery; in no state could lobsters 
less than nine inches in length be taken, or could the 
females carrying eggs be destroyed. Clam fisheries have 
been earried on in New England since colonial days, but 
they were of little commercial significance prior to 1860 
and a decline occurred in their development after 1898. 

In 1880 the total value of the New England fishing catch 
was $12,503,021, and in 1919, $19,838,657. The catch, on 
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the whole, with fluctuations, to be sure, has declined in the 
last thirty years. In 1889, the amount was 653,170,040 
pounds, and in 1924, 406,822,165. Massachusetts is easily 
the leader with over half the product, and Maine with a 
fourth ranks second. Judged by the value of the products 
landed at Boston, Gloucester, and Portland, haddock and 
cod are easily leaders. At Boston haddock, with nearly 
half of the 149,038,000 pounds landed by fishing vessels of 
five tons or more in 1925, was first. Over half of the 
49,472,000 pounds landed at Gloucester was cod; at Port- 
land haddock made up nearly half of the 18,359,000 pounds. 
In 1925 the ranking for the three ports was: haddock, cod, 
mackerel, hake, and pollock. A post-war depression affected 
the New England, as it did other fisheries, but 1922-1923 
saw renewed prosperity, for New England’s catch increased 
about six per cent over the preceding year and gains oc- 
curred in Maine sardines and tuna ‘‘as well as in the pro- 
duction of fish oil and by-producets.’’ The three chief ports 
—Boston, Gloucester, and Portland—had their total values 
increase from $5,465,932 in 1922 to about $7,000,000 in both 
1923 and 1924, and to more than $8,000,000 in 1925. 

Middle and South Atlantic and Gulf Fisheries —During 
the early half of the nineteenth century and up to the Civil 
War the fisheries of the Middle Atlantic States developed 
steadily. The incomplete Census of 1840 showed nearly 
8,000 people employed in Maryland alone, chiefly in the 
oyster fisheries. North Carolina and Maryland then pro- 
duced over 70,000 barrels of pickled fish apiece, and New 
York, Delaware, and Virginia each produced more than 
20,000. New York, moreover, ranked next to Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut in the value of whale products. By 
1860 the annual value of the fisheries was over $1,000,000 ; 
it consisted chiefly of New Jersey, New York, Virginia, and 
Maryland oysters. When the Civil War broke out, southern 
fisheries were almost completely stopped, but after the close 
of the war they resumed a healthy growth. The Gulf 
fisheries did not develop until after the Civil War, but their 
growth was rapid. 

The oyster fishery by 1900 was the most important in the 
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country. By 1870 the product of Maryland alone ex- 
ceeded 10,000,000 bushels and was valued at more than 
$4,000,000. The first complete survey made in 1880 showed 
Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, New York, and Delaware 
in the leading places; of the 22,195,000 bushels produced, 
Maryland had nearly half and Virginia about a third. 
Since 1880 the oyster industry has been subject to consider- 
able fluctuations; in 1885 the industry reached its maxi- 
mum. From 1875 to 1890 Maryland had the greatest oyster 
industry in the world and Baltimore was the most im- 
portant oyster trade center the world had ever known, but 
thereafter a decline occurred. 

Of the other shellfish caught on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, clams and crabs from the Middle Atlantic States, 
and shrimp and prawn from Louisiana and Mississippi, 
were most important. The hard clam, or quahog, industry, 
was carried on from Maine to Florida, but at the close of 
the nineteenth century Virginia was the leader and she 
with Maryland led in erab fisheries, though New Jersey 
had taken half of the catch in 1880. At that time the 
Atlantic catch of shad amounted to 18,000,000 pounds and 
in 1900 to 50,000,000. Since 1896 a decline has occurred. 
Not until after 1870 were any sturgeon fisheries of im- 
portance established, but processes of preparing roe for 
caviar were rapidly perfected and by 1880 the sturgeon 
fishery was of importance. Caviar advanced from ten dol- 
lars a keg in 1885 to four times that by 1894 and under the 
stimulus of high prices reckless fishing occurred. About 
1890 the catch was twelve to fifteen million pounds, the 
highest point attained. Among the other fish in the At- 
lantic and Gulf regions were alewives, squeteague, mullet, 
snapper, blue fish, Spanish mackerel, and flounder; they 
were found all the way from New York to Texas, though, 
of course, in varying abundance. Florida was the leader in 
mullet, snappers, Spanish mackerel, and sponges. 

Only two of the fisheries—menhaden and sponge—will 
be noted in any detail. Menhaden has little value as food, 
but it has formed the basis of an industry which employed 
thousands of men; it has proved valuable as a bait for 
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other fish, as a fertilizer, and as a source of oil. The men- 
haden is the most prolific and abundant fish found in the 
Atlantic. It is migratory and appears each year with the 
coming of warm weather in the shallow waters within two 
miles of the coast all of the way from Maine to Texas. 
Since 1884, the high point when the product was worth 
$2,800,000, the industry has shown a tendency to decline 
and to shift southward. From 1908 to 1918, however, the 
total catch of fish for the South Atlantic States practically 
doubled and this was due chiefly to the increased catch of 
menhaden. In 1923 the total catch for the South Atlantic 
States amounted to 228,747,930 pounds, a marked decline 
from 1918, and the value to $5,087,340. 

Florida is the most important center of our sponge fish- 
eries, with Key West and Tarpon Springs prominent 
points. The fishery really started about 1859, though de- 
velopment was at first slow, with the rise in price of the 
Mediterranean sponges. By 1880 the catch amounted to 
207,000 pounds and was worth $201,000. Growth continued 
from 1880 to 1900, when the catch reached a value of 
$568,000. While the supply in shallow waters was abun- 
dant, sponges were taken by hooks fastened to long poles, 
but with the depletion of shallow water beds about 1884, 
Greek divers were imported from the Mediterranean. Be- 
cause diving injured the sponges, it was prohibited by the 
Florida legislature, but before the nineteenth century closed 
divers were again introduced to take the sponges beyond 
the three-mile limit. 

Pacific Coast Fisheries—The Pacific Coast fisheries in- 
elude those of California, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, 
but only the seal fisheries antedate 1850. The most im- 
portant fishing ground is north of Puget Sound. Although 
salmon fisheries, like many others, were utilized by the 
Indians and early white settlers, the first commercial fish- 
eries did not begin until about 1852 when settlers in the 
vicinity of the present Seattle began to catch fish and sell 
them either fresh or salted at various places along the coast. 
In 1861 an industry on the Columbia at Oak Point about 
sixty miles from Portland was started for the purpose of 
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packing salted salmon. Three years later the salmon- 
canning business was begun on the Sacramento River near 
the site of the present Sacramento by a few New Eng- 
landers who put up two thousand cases of forty-eight one- 
pound eans. ‘At the beginning they had considerable diffi- 
culty in selling the product, but a commission house finally 
succeeded in selling part of the pack in Australia. In 
1866 the same group erected a cannery at Echo Cliff, about 
forty miles above Astoria on the Columbia, and other 
canneries followed until by 1880 Columbia canneries were 
producing about 500,000 cases a year. In 1878 the first 
canneries were started in Alaska, and since 1899 the Alaska 
canneries have generally led the Puget Sound fisheries, 
which, in turn, are ahead of the Columbia River fisheries. 
These three districts contribute about nine-tenths of the 
eanned-salmon output. Legislation has, of course, united 
with artificial propagation in an effort to keep the supply 
replenished. The Pacific Coast salmon pack in 1920 was 
6,289,321 cases, and that of Alaska added 4,429,463 more 
cases. 

Of the other western fisheries, whale, halibut, cod, oyster, 
and shad deserve mention, though only the seal fishery will 
be discussed to any extent. The western whale fisheries, as 
already noted, started about 1850 and commenced to de- 
cline after 1893. The halibut fishery began about 1868, 
but development was not rapid until after 1888. The cod 
fishery commenced off the Alaskan coast about 1866 and 
development was at first rapid, but lack of a market and 
the preference of capital for promising salmon fisheries led 
to a decline until about 1890, when the industry was stimu- 
lated by a new method of preparing cod as boneless fish, 
Oyster fisheries, though of some importance, have not 
thrived much, because of the danger of freezing and the 
failure of eastern oysters to propagate. Between 1871 and 
1886 the United States Fish Commission introduced shad 
in the Sacramento and Columbia rivers, but though they 
spread rapidly there has been little demand for their use 
as food fish. Herring, halibut, and cod fisheries have been 
important Alaska industries in recent years. 
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The fur-seal fishery of Alaska has ranked second to the 
salmon fishery in importance for some time. When the 
United States purchased Alaska from Russia in 1867, she 
obtained possession of the Pribilof Islands. In the same 
year two men in behalf of California and New England 
capitalists went to the islands, seized the rookeries the next 
year, and slaughtered about 300,000 seals. In 1870 Con- 
gress limited the season of killing to June, July, September, 
and October, declared unlawful the killing of female seals 
or those less than one year old, limited the catch for 
twenty years to less than 100,000, and required the taking 
out of a license for the killing of seals. The Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, a California corporation, received the 
privilege of the seal fisheries for a sum of $55,000 a year 
and a stated duty on each pelt. In 1890 the North Amer- 
ican Commercial Company received the privilege, having 
promised to support the natives, as in the ease of the former 
company, to limit the seals killed to 60,000 a year, and to 
pay $60,000 a year rental and a tax of $9.625 on each pelt 
taken, in comparison with $2.625 in 1870. While the Alaska 
Commercial Company had the privilege, the catch was 
about 100,000 a year, but the destruction was so rapid that 
in only one year did the catch of the American Commercial 
Company exceed 30,000, and in several it fell to less than 
10,000. 

A more important factor in the reduction of the size of 
the seal herd than the island catch was deep sea or pelagic 
sealing, which, though practised for dozens of years by the 
Indians, was of minor importance until after 1879. About 
that time the practice of sending vessels from Japan, Rus- 
sia, and the United States began. From these boats in 
Bering Sea and from innumerable canoes seals were killed 
with rifles and shotguns. Within a short time the eateh 
of the seal fleet affected in a marked way the skin market 
and the depredations of the sealers exercised a disastrous 
effect upon the seal herd. Because the male and female 
seals closely resemble each other, there was an indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of both sexes, and in 1896 over 16,000 young 
seals were starved because of the death of their mothers. 
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Deep-sea sealing, moreover, led to a great waste, for only 
a small part of the seals killed or wounded were actually 
landed. Complete extermination of the seals was prevented 
in 1910 by legislation concerning killing on Pribilof Islands 
and in 1911 by treaty when pelagic sealing was prohibited. 
The effect appeared at once, for the seals increased from 
215,000 to 697,158 in 1924. In recent years the number of 
seals killed has been about 25,000 a year and the value a 
million dollars; in 1924 seals killed for their skins num- 
bered 17,219. 

The value of the Pacific Coast State fisheries increased 
from $2,993,101 in 1888 to $18,935,136 in 1923, and the 
eatch from 71,882,882 pounds to 409,914,397. Washington 
led in value by a slight margin, but California had over 
half of the total catch. Alaska’s catch in 1925, not in- 
eluded in the figures just given, amounted to about 
595,000,000 pounds. 

Lake Fisheries—Although the Great Lakes fisheries 
have never been of importance in comparison with the 
ocean fisheries, they increased rather steadily during the 
nineteenth century, especially 1880 to 1890, with fluctua- 
tions, to be sure, when the catch jumped from 68,742,000 
pounds to 113,898,531. Since then the tendency has been 
to a stationary position, if not downward. Although forty 
or more varieties are found in the lakes, the most important 
fish are the lake herring or ciscoes, lake trout, pike-perch, 
white fish, yellow perch, German carp, suckers, pike, and 
pickerel. In the early period white fish were by far the 
most important, and as late as 1880 contributed a third of 
the value, but by the close of the century the yield had 
fallen to 6,683,000 pounds, or less than a third of the catch 
of 1880. Sturgeon fisheries likewise declined, the decline 
being due as in the case of the white fish, to over-fishing, 
destructive methods, and the poisoning of the water and 
spawning grounds by sawmills. 

From 1880 to 1890 the herring catch increased from 
15,968,000 pounds to 59,914,000 pounds, but toward the 
close of the century a decline began. During the present 
century the catch on Lakes Erie, Michigan, and Ontario 
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has shown a tendency to decline, though the former gained, 
1917-1922, and that on Lakes Huron and Superior to in- 
crease slightly, except 1903-1908 and 1917-1922 for the 
latter. Fluctuations have, of course, occurred on the dif- 
ferent lakes. Lake St. Clair and St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers have shown a marked decrease, due largely to legis- 
lation. In spite, however, of the decreased or practically 
stationary catch, the value of the lake fisheries has rather 
steadily increased. It amounted to $6,297,969 in 1917 and 
to $6,689,611 in 1922, the total catch in the latter year 
being higher than in 1903, 1908, or 1917. 

River Fisheries.—The rivers, lakes, and ponds have long 
supphed local fishermen with work. The catch of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries has rivalled that of 
the Great Lakes in value. Prior to 1880 no statistics were 
collected on the value of the Mississippi River fisheries, but 
in that year they amounted to $1,400,000 and in 1894 to 
$1,600,000. Illinois was easily leader. Among the im- 
portant fish taken were carp, mussels, buffalo-fish, catfish, 
fresh-water drum, and black bass. Carp were introduced 
into this country for propagation purposes in 1877 and 
from 1879 to 1896 they were widely scattered over the 
country, but their real commercial development did not 
come until the next century. Up to 1891 mussels were 
taken only with the hope of finding pearls, but in that year 
a German mechanic erected at Muscatine, Iowa, a factory 
for making buttons out of mussel shells and by 1899 sixty 
button factories had been constructed in Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. These factories used yearly about 
12,000 tons of shells and turned out a product worth about 
$1,000,000. In 1908 the Mississippi River Division catch 
amounted to 148,284,000 pounds and the value to 
$3,125,000; the catch was thus greater, though value was 
less, than that of the Great Lakes product of 1917. In 1922 
the total catch amounted to 105,733,734 pounds and the 
value to $4,503,521 for all reported rivers. 

Importance of Fisheries—The number of persons en- 
gaged in our fisheries is now about 200,000, the vessels 
employed 6,000, the boats used 76,000, the capital invested 
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over $200,000,000, and the value of the products approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. Not only in New England, but all over 
the country there was tendency toward recovery from post- 
war depression in 1922-1923. The Pacific Coast, for in- 
stance, showed a forty-five per cent increase in salmon 
packing and gains occurred in Maine and California sar- 
dines and tuna ‘‘as well as in the production of fish oil 
and by-producets.’’ The government distributed for the 
year ending June 30, 1925, about 1,050,393,000 eggs, 
4,114,514,000 fry, and 136,954,000 fingerlings. State laws, 
of course, minutely regulate fishing in interior waters. 
Fisheries in Diplomacy.—One of the justifications for 
the somewhat detailed treatment of the fisheries is their 
importance in commerce and the merchant marine, as well 
as their value, about one-fifth that of the world’s com- 
mercial product, but another reason, only to be lightly 
touched here, is their diplomatic importance. The pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris of 1783 have already been 
noted. In 1818 a convention between Great Britain and 
the United States attempted to settle differences over the 
interpretation of the Treaty of 1783 and required American 
fishermen to give up rights to dry or to cure fish on portions 
of the Canadian coast which had been settled since 1783. 
By the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 the fishermen of the 
United States received liberties similar to those of 1783; 
they were admitted to the deep-sea fisheries of British 
America and were allowed to take all fish north of the 
thirty-sixth parallel except shellfish. The United States 
terminated the treaty in 1866 because the farming interests 
believed that the remission of duties on Canadian fish was 
of greater value than the concessions given our fishermen. 
In 1871 arrangements of a somewhat similar nature to 
those of 1854 were made, except that freedom of trade was 
limited to fish oil and fish, and that the line below which 
British fishermen could not go was made the thirty-ninth 
parallel in place of the thirty-sixth. The treaty was to last 
for ten years and thereafter until terminated by two years’ 
notice by one of the parties. Because the British commis- 
sioners contended that they gave more valuable provisions 
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than they received, the Halifax Convention in 1877 de- 
cided that the United States should pay the British gov- 
ernment $5,500,000, which, after some protests, she did. 
In 1883 the United States gave notice and two years later 
the treaty came to a close. 

After the termination of the treaty the Canadian gov- 
ernment forbade, under penalty of seizure, any foreign 
vessel from entering Canadian jurisdiction for purposes 
not allowed by treaty or convention. In 1887 Congress, 
by way of retaliation, authorized the president to deny, at 
his discretion, any British American vessel entrance to our 
ports with certain exceptions in regard to distress or sup- 
ply. This difficulty led to the Chamberlain-Bayard Con- 
vention of 1888, which, however, failed of ratification by 
the Senate. A modus vivendi then allowed our ships to 
enter the bays and harbors of the Atlantic coast of Canada 
and Newfoundland to buy bait and supplies, to transship 
fish, and to ship crews in return for a license fee of $1.50 
a ton. 

The Newfoundland people desired the free admission of 
their fishery products into the United States and tried to 
force this by placing restrictions on the fishermen of the 
United States. Shortly after the termination of the Treaty 
of 1871 Newfoundland enacted a law which forbade the sale 
within the colony of bait, ice, and supplies to foreign fisher- 
men unless special licenses were obtained from the New- 
foundland government. The Blaine-Bond Convention of 
1890 granted the fishermen of the United States the same 
right as other foreign fishermen had to buy bait in New- 
foundland, but because it was not ratified the old license 
system continued. The Newfoundland law of 1893 con- 
tinued the license system and, moreover, forbade without 
license, the hiring of a crew within Newfoundland waters. 
In 1905 Newfoundland prohibited entirely the purchase of 
bait by foreign vessels and the engagement by them of 
crews within Newfoundland waters. Bait found on vessels 
by Newfoundland officials was considered evidence of guilt. 

‘In 1906 the law was suspended and a sort of modus vivendr 
was established. Because this was renewed in both 1907 
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and 1908 conditions went on much as before. In 1909 the 
whole question of the North Atlantic fisheries was sub- 
mitted to The Hague Tribunal and the decision given in 
1910 was favorable to the United States, for most of her 
claims were accepted and not one was completely denied. 
Great Britain was conceded the right to make regulations 
as inherent in her sovereignty, but the United States could 
employ sailors outside of the country, though the foreign- 
ers could not draw benefits from the treaties. American 
ships were to report under certain conditions, if required, 
at customs houses and were not to abuse port privileges. 
The United States was upheld in her claim to fish along 
the entire coast line of the ‘‘treaty coast,’’ for the word 
‘“‘eoast”’ did not, as the Canadians claimed, exclude the 
bays, creeks, and harbors, which were valuable for the 
fisheries. The boats of the United States were, moreover, 
supported in the exercise of commercial privileges. 

The dispute over the fur-seal fishery began in 1886 when 
three Canadian vessels were seized by a United States 
revenue cutter about sixty miles from land. The vessels 
were condemned for violating the United States legislation 
relative to the killing of seals. The United States govern- 
ment held that by purchase it had acquired jurisdiction 
over Bering Sea east of the one hundred and ninety-third 
degree of west longitude, but the British government in- 
sisted that the jurisdiction of the United States did not 
extend beyond the three-mile limit. Although at President 
Cleveland’s order the vessels were released, still others 
were seized in 1889 outside of the three-mile limit when the 
pelagic sealers continued their operations. This time the 
United States asserted that it owned the seals and had a 
right to protect them. After several exchanges, however, 
arbitration at Paris in 1893 went against the United 
States. Regulations were, nevertheless, drawn up to sus- 
pend pelagic sealing during May, June, and July in Bering 
Sea, and to stop it permanently within a zone of sixty 
geographical miles around Pribilof Islands. Vessels en- 
gaged in sealing were required to take out a license, and 
the use of nets, firearms, and explosives was prohibited. 
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Although both England and the United States passed laws 
to enforce these regulations, the rules were ineffective, for 
the seals went beyond the limit, and, moreover, Japanese 
sealers and Canadian vessels under the Japanese flag cap- 
tured seals just outside the three-mile limit. The seals 
decreased rapidly, but although a joint commission of 
Great Britain and the United States decided that this was 
due almost entirely to the killing of the female seals, noth- 
ing was done for several years. In 1911, by treaty, all 
pelagic sealing was stopped for fifteen years. The United 
States assumed all sealing operations and agreed to give 
Japan and England a royalty of fifteen per cent on seals 
taken on Pribilof Islands, $200,000 for seals already taken, 
and during completely closed seasons to pay each govern- 
ment $10,000 a year. 

Colonial Fur Trade.—Of much less importance than the 
early fisheries and of decreasing importance throughout the 
period because of the settlement of the country was the fur 
trade. In early settlements, however, trapping or fur 
trading was important and it was, moreover, a spur to 
exploration and the westward movement. The New York 
Dutch early prepared furs for the European market and 
were soon sending them home at the rate of 66,000 a year. 
Gorges and Mason obtained some furs from their early 
ventures in Maine and New Hampshire; from 1631 to 1636 
the Plymouth Colony sent to London £10,000 worth of 
beaver, and the otter and black fox furs were nearly as 
valuable. 

The trade in furs with the Indians contributed an im- 
portant item to colonial exports, for the Indians gladly sup- 
plied furs in exchange for beads, fancy cloths, blankets, 
guns, ammunition, tools, whisky, ete. The trade persisted 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
its location shifted and its volume decreased with the set- 
tlement of the country. It was largest in New York, but 
it was extensively practised in New England and other 
colonies. Naturally the various Indian wars, such as the 
Pequot War in 1637, King Philip’s War in 1675, and the 
Susquehannock War in 1675, 1676, interfered with the 
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traffic. The main reason for Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676, 
it might be noted, was the refusal of the Virginia governor 
and other authorities to punish the Indians for their dep- 
redations. The British authorities were interested in the 
fur trade and did not want it disturbed. 

The continued growth of the English population, of 
course, meant the decline of the fur trade, for when men 
moved in as farmers the fur-bearing animals tended to 
move out. Unlike the English, the French and the Span- 
ish failed to settle permanent agricultural communities and 
they, moreover, assimilated with the Indians, especially the 
French who lived the Indian life, painted their bodies, 
went on the warpath, and married Indian women. The 
Indians naturally, with some exceptions, as the Iroquois 
of New York, who could not forget Champlain, favored the 
French and an increasing percentage of trade, in spite of 
the inferiority of their goods as compared with the Eng- 
lish, went to the French. William Clark, who wrote about 
1755, declared that if the French were allowed to continue 
their measures they would engross ‘‘the whole Furr and 
Pelt Trade,’’ for at that time English fur imports from 
all sources amounted to only £90,000 yearly, whereas those 
of France amounted to £135,000. By that time New York 
and New England were less important in the fur and skin 
business than the other colonies, but it is well to note that 
those things were generally worked up at home and did 
not enter into the export trade to any extent. About 1763 
Pennsylvania exported deer and ‘‘sundry other sorts of 
skins’’ to the value of £50,000, Virginia and Maryland to 
the value of £25,000, and Georgia to the value of £17,000. 
In 1770, according to Maepherson’s Annals of Commerce, 
the British continental colonies, which included Newfound. 
land, Bahama, and Bermuda, exported furs to the value 
of about £91,486 and some 799,652 pounds of deer skin 
worth approximately £57,739. These figures, nevertheless, 
show that the trade was declining, for it must be remem- 
bered that the English by conquest had seized all of the 
French trade. 

Trapping and Fur Trading Since 1776.—After the col- 
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onists had won their independence, the British, contrary 
to treaty, retained the fur posts in the west, for their trade 
was worth about $1,500,000 a year. One of the provisions 
of the Jay Treaty of 1794 was that these posts should be 
evacuated by June 1, 1796. One of the first settlements 
on the western coast, Astoria, 1811, was founded at the 
mouth of the Columbia by John Jacob Astor in an effort 
to secure the fur riches of the Northwest. Astor, backed 
by eastern merchants, however, lost in his battle with the 
great Canadian companies, ‘‘Hudson’s Bay and the Nor’ 
Westers,’’ but the Boston merchants ‘‘were reaping a 
golden harvest in sea otter along the Pacific Coast as far 
north as Alaska.’’ A hundred years ago fur brigades 
floated down the rivers to Montreal, St. Louis, and other 
places. Concerning the conditions at St. Louis, Agnes C. 
Laut declared: 


... The arrival of the boats and canoes from the Up Country 
at the muddy flats of St. Louis was celebrated noisily, bibulously, 
and hilariously. The men of the mountains with long hair tied 
back by twisted colored handkerchiefs, or topped by coon caps, 
and dressed otherwise in buckskin from coat to moccasins, men 
who strode erect as an Indian or an arrow, if they had not had 
too much Jamaica rum—titerally owned the little frontier town. 


According to Professor Isaae Lippincott, the annual 
value of the fur business at St. Louis amounted to about 
$250,000 and from 1842 to 1860 the average value of the 
furs received at New Orleans was close to $500,000. The 
high point, 1852, was about double that amount. From 
1861 to 1880 a period of lethargy occurred, but a revival 
has since taken place. 

Many furs of the smaller animals, such as muskrats, 
skunks, foxes, squirrels, coons, rabbits, ete., are taken in 
the United States, but the most valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals are found in Canada and Siberia. The seal, though 
a fur-bearing mammal, has been discussed in connection 
with the fisheries. The seal, otter, beaver, and muskrat, 


2 The Fur Trade of America [The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1920] 16, 17. 
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found near streams, and such land animals as the skunk, 
raccoon, opossum, martin, mink, and various kinds of foxes 
are widely sought for their furs and are still found in the 
United States. Louisiana has a fur income of about 
$5,000,000, divided among 15,000 people. About 3,000,000 
wild muskrats are taken yearly. In the sparsely settled 
Rocky Mountain region some of the largest and most val- 
uable of the animals are found. Trapping is, of course, a 
frontier industry and is still carried on in forested districts. 
St. Louis and St. Paul, early stations of the fur trade, are 
yet important primary markets for furs. Now, however, 
fur farming in the United States and its possessions is 
becoming somewhat common. 

Although trapping is declining, fur trading is increas- 
ing and the World War resulted in a transfer of the fur 
trade from Europe to America. Now perhaps 100,000,000 
skins, including rabbits, muskrats, and moles, are sold an- 
nually in the United States and Canada. An ordinary fur 
sale of a week’s duration in Montreal amounts to from 
$9,000,000 to $6,000,000, in New York from $12,000,000 to 
$27,000,000, and in St. Louis from $27,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000. Before the European War the total fur trade of 
the United States amounted to about $40,000,000, but by 
1920 to more than $100,000,000. In New York alone 830 
manufacturers of fur, 170 importers of fur, 25 firms de- 
voted to dressing furs, 12,000 dressers and dyers, made a 
population of about 60,000 people earning their living from 
furs, or ‘“‘more than there are hunters and trappers from 
the Rio Grande to the Arctie Cirele.’? In 1923 the man- 
ufacture of fur goods amounted to $198,043,000 and of 
dressed furs to $25,467,000. Exports of undressed furs 
in 1925 amounted to $21,814,000 and that of dressed furs 
raised the total to more than $26,000,000. In its best days 
of monopoly the Hudson Bay Company did not sell more 
than $500,000 worth of fur yearly, but to-day the Edmon- 
ton, though only one of a dozen large companies in America, 
handles more than that amount. 
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CHAPTER XV 
TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


The statement of the chapter title implies to the reader 
of to-day three kinds of transportation facilities—convey- 
ance by land, water, and air—but to the man of our early 
colonial period it would have implied only one unless he 
lived on the banks of a river or near the seacoast. Even 
then, perchance, travel by land would have been ruled out 
because of the dangers and difficulties of the latter in com- 
parison with river traffic. To land travel we wish to turn 
our attention first, even though the early settlers lived near 
the seacoast and thus had little need of roads. 

Early Roads.—When the settlers moved into the inte- 
rior of the country and away from the rivers, they were 
compelled to open roads, some of which were deer licks, 
Indian trails, and highways blazed through the woods. 
Sam Walter Foss was conceivably right when he penned 
The Calf Path, which begins: 


One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home, as good calves should ; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead— 
But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs a moral tale, 


The poet then told how a dog went over the trail, later 

a bell-wether sheep, followed by its flock, and next how men 

made a path which widened into a lane, a road, a village 

street, ‘‘and this, before men were aware’’ into ‘‘a city’s 

crowded thoroughfare’ traversed daily by a hundred thou- 
410 
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sand men just because a calf had first passed that way. 
Thus, possibly in frontier communities then and even 
now, roads have been made by chance. 

Because the population of New England was more dense 
than in other sections of the country, attention was early 
turned to the roads. As early as 1639 Massachusetts di- 
rected its towns to build highways which connected with 
those of adjacent towns, and in time other colonies took 
similar action. The roads in general were very poor and 
followed Indian trails. Naturally freight charges were 
prohibitive save for articles of considerable value in small 
bulk, such as tea. To move a cord of wood 20 miles cost 
three dollars; the charge for carrying a barrel of flour 150 
miles amounted to five dollars. Few bridges were con- 
structed, for shallow rivers could be forded and large ones 
crossed by ferries. Because of the dangers and difficul- 
ties of travel some people did not get out of sight of the 
places where they were born, and many who travelled made 
their wills before beginning a journey of any length. 

In 1654 land travel between Boston and Providence be- 
gan over the Common Road, and about eighteen years later 
the Shore Road gave menthly mail service with New York. 
All the colonies early developed postal service. In 1720 
weekly trips were made between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Benjamin Franklin, made deputy-postmaster gen- 
eral in 1754, organized the mail service, reduced the New 
York-Philadelphia time from seventy-two to thirty-six 
hours, and increased the frequency of service from one 
to three times a week in summer and two in winter. One 
of the first regular stage-coach lines was opened between 
New York and Philadelphia about 1750, but the trip re- 
quired three days. Southern points, such as Savannah and 
Charleston, obtained connection with such northern points 
as Baltimore and Philadelphia, though regular stage-coach 
connection did not begin until after the Revolution. When 
General Braddock left Alexandria for his ill-fated expedi- 
tion against Fort Duquesne in 1755, his men were com- 
pelled to cut a road through the wilderness, and three years 
later when General John Forbes advanced from Philadel- 
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phia to the same post, his men did likewise. The sedate 
and careful Peter Kalm, a Swedish observer, who was writ- 
ing about 1748 in reference to New Jersey roads in pai- 
ticular, said: 

The roads are good or bad according to the difference of the 
ground. In a sandy soil the roads are dry and good; but in a 
clayey one they are bad. The people here are likewise very 
careless in mending them. If a rivulet be not very great, they 
do not make a bridge over it; and travellers may do as well as 
they can to get over: Therefore many people are in danger 
of being drowned in such places, where the water is risen by a 
heavy rain. When a tree falls across the road, it is seldom eut 
off, to keep the road clear, but the people go round it. This 
they can easily do, since the ground is very even, and without 
stones; has no underwood or shrubs and the trees on it stand 
much asunder. Hence the roads here have so many bendings.t 


Turnpikes.—One of the few beneficial effects of the 
Revolutionary War, other than the winning of independ- 
ence, was the revelation concerning the need of passable 
roads. To meet this demand various states chartered com- 
panies to build turnpikes. The first turnpike of any im- 
portance was the Philadelphia-Laneaster road, whose 
builders received their charter in 1792. The charter of 
this company was fairly typical; it allowed a charge of 
one-eighth of a dollar for each ten miles for twenty sheep 
or hogs, one-fourth of a dollar for twenty cattle, one- 
sixteenth of a dollar for a horse and rider, one-fourth of 
a dollar for a two-horse wagon, and varying amounts, de- 
pendent upon the width of the wheels and number of 
horses, for other vehicles. Because of the profits of this 
turnpike company, numerous similar ones, especially in 
the New England and Middle Atlantie States, were con- 
structed and some improved roads were built. Private 
turnpikes persisted in Pennsylvania as late as fifteen years 
ago. Even yet in some parts of the country an occasional 
turnpike company is found, but in general the roads were 
bought by state or local governments. 

Early Stage-Coaches.—According to F. A. Michaux, who 

* Travels [London, 1792] Vol. I, 330. 
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probably places the date too late, the Philadelphia stage- 
coaches did not go further south than Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, until 1802, when connection was made with Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, which in turn had connection with 
Savannah, Georgia. Inasmuch as Philadelphia had con- 
nection with New York and other northern points, prac- 
tically all of the cities had regular stage coach connection 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century, but the roads 
were generally abominable, the fares high, and the con- 
veyances bad. John Lambert describes a wagon in use on 
a road between Skenesborough and Troy, New York, as 
‘fa long narrow cart upon four wheels’’ ‘‘drawn by two 
horses abreast,’’ and since the wagons of the period had 
no springs, the traveller, according to Lambert, needed 
‘‘excellent nerves to endure the shaking and jolting of 
such a vehicle over bad roads.’’ Margaret Van Horn 
Dwight in 1810 described a New Jersey road as “‘the worst 
road you can imagine over mountains and thro’ valles,’”’ 
‘‘some part of it so intolerably bad on every account, so 
rocky and so gullied, as to be almost impassable.’’ 

Government Aid.—During this period the national gov- 
ernment constructed roads in the territorics, but the strict 
constructionist views of Madison, Monroe, and later of 
Jackson, who followed the liberal John Quincy Adams, 
prevented much construction at government expense. 
Vetoes in general were based on the ground that govern- 
ment aid for internal improvements was unconstitutional 
unless for the territories or for the general benefit. Such 
was Jackson’s attitude in vetoing a measure whereby the 
United States was to subscribe $150,000 on condition that 
private individuals subscribed a similar amount to the 
Maysville Turnpike Company, which planned to construct 
a road from Zanesville on the Ohio to Florence, Alabama, 
on the Tennessee. 

Possibly the first government aid was given to Ebenezer 
Zane in 1796 for the construction of a road from Wheeling, 
Virginia, to Maysville, Kentucky. The legislation which 
authorized the admission of Ohio, April 30, 1802, provided 
that one-twentieth of the money Congress received from 
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the sales of public land in Ohio should be used to construct 
roads ‘‘from the navigable waters emptying into the 
Atlantic to the Ohio River on condition that the states 
through which the roads passed should consent.’’ Three- 
fifths of the amount was to be used to construct roads 
within the state and the remainder for roads leading to 
Ohio. In 1806 Congress voted for a road from the head- 
waters of the Potomac River to Ohio in accordance with 
the Act of 1802 and this road was the favorite of Congress 
until dropped in 1836, because Alton and St. Louis dis- 
puted the point where it should cross the Mississippi. 
Important points on this road or its branches were Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cumberland, Wheeling, Zanesville, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Terre Haute, and Vandalia. Gov- 
ernment expenditures by 1836 had amounted to nearly 
seven million dollars. The years, 1826-1840, the chief 
period of government aid, saw an expenditure of more 
than ten million dollars for roads and canals, much of 
which went to the Cumberland Road. 

Character of Roads, 1820-1860.—In the forty years prior 
to the Civil War roads were generally clay, gravel, char- 
coal, or plank. Gravel was used in river districts when 
material was available. In marshy forests charcoal roads 
were often used. Timber six to eighteen inches thick and 
twenty-four feet long was eut and piled lengthwise to a 
height of ten or twelve feet, after which it was covered 
with earth taken from the ditches and then charred. The 
coal was then raked out to a width of ten feet and a depth 
of two in the middle and one at the sides. The cost was 
in the neighborhood of $660 a mile, or about half that of 
the plank roads which generally cost about $1,250 a mile. 
Plank roads at one time were great favorites and a few 
still exist, but in general they were quickly removed as 
public nuisances. Charles Dickens in Delights of Travel, 
1842, referred to the tilting of loose planks in these board 
roads, and anyone who has walked with a heavy companion 
on an old board walk can imagine some of the inconven- 
lences. 

The macadam road, named after the Scotch engineer 
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who developed the plan, was introduced into this country 
about 1820, but not generally developed until later. Mace- 
adam removed the dirt to a depth of fourteen inches, threw 
coarse cracked stones into the excavation to a depth of 
seven inches and then stones of greater fineness until the 
whole was covered with stone crushed to dust and rolled 
smooth. Like his contemporary, Telford, who employed a 
pitched formation, Macadam insisted on careful drainage 
and the use of well-prepared materials. In the South, 
however, many of the roads were made of the same size 
rock all the way through with a top dressing of dirt. The 
ordinary dirt road, by far the most common then and even 
yet, was a veritable mudpool in rainy weather and a dust 
bed, if widely used, in dry weather. Peter Cartwright’s 
story of the deep mud hole in a quarter-mile stretch of 
mud in a road near Springfield, Illinois, in 1830, was not 
overdrawn.? Nor were the sprightly utterances of Frances 
Anne Butler, an English actress, concerning travel in New 
Jersey, 1832-1833, entirely devoid of foundation: 


. . . Oh, these coaches! English eye hath not seen, English 
ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the hearts of English- 
men to conceive the surpassing clumsiness and wretchedness of 
these leathern inconveniences. They are shaped something like 
boats, the sides being merely leathern pieces, removable at pleas- 
ure, but which, in bad weather, are buttoned down to protect 
the inmates from the wet. There are three seats in this ma- 
chine; the middle one, having a moveable leathern strap, by way 
of a dossier, runs between the carriage doors, and lifts away, to 
permit the egress and ingress of the occupants of the other seats. 
..- Away walloped the four horses, trotting with their front, 
and galloping with their hind legs; and away went we after them, 
bumping, thumping, jumping, jolting, shaking, tossing and 
tumbling, over the wickedest road, I do think, the cruellest, hard- 
heartedest road, that ever wheel rumbled upon. Through bog 
and marsh, and ruts, wider and deeper than any christian ruts 
I ever saw, with the roots of trees protruding across our path, 
their boughs every now and then giving us an affectionate scratch 
through the windows; and, more than once, a half-demolished 
trunk or stump lying in the middle of the road lifting us up, and 


2See Autobiography [New York, 1856] 312-316, 
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letting us down again, with most awful variations of our poor 
coach body from its natural position. Bones of me: What a 
road! Even my father’s solid proportions could not keep their 
level, but were jerked up to the roof and down again every three 
minutes... 2 


Charles Augustus Murray in a trip from Fredericks- 
burg to Richmond in 1835 declared that the regularly 
scheduled time for the distance of sixty or seventy miles 
was twelve hours. He referred to meeting the Richmond 
stage which contained passengers with blood-stained nap- 
kins tied around their heads, but he and his fellow pas- 
sengers congratulated themselves because they had upset 
twice and had not yet needed bandages. After describing 
the joltings, the expressions of his fellow passengers, and 
the alarm and misery of all, he concluded: 


We arrived only four or five hours after the time appointed, 
and I felt nearly as much relieved as when my foot first touched 
the shore of Fayal. The description here given of this road is 
not overdrawn. I will defy pen, pencil, or malice to do it; and 
it must be remembered, that it is the great highroad [1835] from 
the Capital of Virginia to the seat of the Federal Government.’ 


Better Roads.—With developing population, roads nat- 
urally improved, but even yet travellers in rural districts 
tell of roads that match those of pre-Civil War times. 
Local government units, the state, and the national govern- 
ment now aid in road construction. Taxes on gasoline are 
being increasingly applied to this purpose. In 1904 state 
funds for public roads amounted to little more than 
$2,500,000, but in 1919 to nearly $107,000,000, while total 
expenditures during the same period increased from $59,- 
527,170 to $389,455,932. Now a billion dollars are ex- 
pended annually on the public roads, which have a mileage 
of about three millions. In 1916, the government appro- 
priated $75,000,000 to be distributed among the states 
which would match the government money and, in 1921, 

* Journal, Vol. I, 130-132; reprinted in Hart, A. B. American 
History Told by Contemporaries [The Macmillan Company, New 


York, 1906] Vol. III, 564, 565. 
* North America [New York, 1839] Vol. I, 156. 
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it provided for the Federal Aid Highway System of about 
170,000 miles, approximately a fourth of which has already 
been constructed. The use of the buggy, the development 
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CHart No. 74. Motor VEHICLE REGISTRATION. 


of the bicycle, and the launching of the ‘‘Good Roads 
Movement’’ by the National Good Roads Association in 
1890, and especially the automobile, aided in the improve- 
ment of the roads. Four hundred thousand miles of high- 
way are now surfaced. According to the National Geo- 
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graphie Society, motorists can drive for three years and 
sixteen days over good roads at the rate of 360 miles a day 
without seeing the same milepost twice. 
Automobiles—Although a steam carriage was dreamed 
of by Newton as early as 1680 and constructed by Nathan 
Reed as early as 1790, the development of the automobile 
did not begin until the close of the nineteenth century. 
France and Germany made a start while our manufacturers 
were thinking of bicycles. But development came more 
rapidly after James B. Sheldon of Rochester, New York, 
patented his internal combustion engine. One of the first 
cars was produced by R. E. Olds before he was thirty. 
According to tradition, Henry Ford, the Dodges, Couzens, 
Leland, the Fishers, Durant, and other famous manufac- 
turers had a hand in producing that ear. Most of the early 
manufacturers catered to the rich, but Henry Ford de- 
cided that he would bring the ear, as Henry Schott says 
in the March, 1926, number of Nation’s Business, “‘to the 
people who lived in the two-story frame house and who 
might use the family horse in business during the day and 
take the folks for a ride on Sunday.’’ And he did. Cars 
are now produced at the rate of four million a year and 
the total registration for all motor vehicles in 1926 was 
over twenty million. The increasing use of the automobile, 
whether for pleasure or business, led to the movement 
already described for improved roads, and to a marked 
growth of various manufactures, notably rubber, which had 
a value of $1,255,414,000 in 1925. (See chart, p. 417.) 
Early Railroads.—As early as 1803 an iron tramway in 
England was open to the public, provided tolls were paid. 
Various individuals were experimenting with steam as a 
motive power, and in 1814 George Stephenson constructed 
a locomotive which drew thirty tons of coal at a speed of 
four miles an hour. Seven years later Parliament author- 
ized the Stockton and Darlington Road, and in 1823, on 
Stephenson’s advice, the use of steam power. Two years 
later the road was open, but the Liverpool-Manchester line, 
thirty miles in length, and opened in 1830, revolutionized 
industry, for it was the first road intended to carry pas- 
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sengers. One of its locomotives, the Rocket, attained a 
speed of twenty-nine miles an hour. 

In the United States, too, men were thinking of steam 
power as a means of locomotion. John Fitch built a model 
locomotive and Oliver Evans placed wheels under a steam- 
boat in 1804 and ran it over the streets of Philadelphia. 
John Stevens sought help from Congress. But Congress 
turned a deaf ear to his plans. The Quincy-Neponset 
Road was constructed in 1826 to carry stone to Bunker Hill 
Monument and the Mauch Chunk Road in the coal region 
of Pennsylvania was finished the next year. The cars of 
the latter, carrying the horses which were to pull the empty 
coal wagons back, descended by their own gravity. The 
first important railroad was the Baltimore and Ohio begun 
in 1828. The directors of that road, dissatisfied with horse 
and sail power, sought better methods. Horses had been 
used to pull cars and experiments had been attempted by 
which a horse in the ear trod on apparatus to force the 
car forward. In the attempt to use wind a mast with a 
large sail was placed in the middle of the car. If the wind 
came from the right direction and was sufficiently strong 
the car moved forward. But horse power and sail power 
both lacked speed and dependability. One of the pioneers 
on the Baltimore and Ohio was Peter Cooper. That road 
was being built with the idea that it would be a horse 
power road. Many individuals believed that the curves 
were too numerous and sharp for steam power. But 
Cooper built the Zom Thumb, which, in 1829, proved that 
curves could be ‘‘navigated.’’ By a prize of four thou- 
sand dollars for a successful steam locomotive the directors 
obtained one made by Phineas Davis, which drew fifteen 
tons ata speed of fifteen miles an hour. The Charleston- 
Hamburg Road, under Horatio Allen, was the first railroad 
to adopt formally the steam locomotive, January 14, 1830. 
On that road, too, the first American locomotive, the Best 
Friend of Charleston, exploded. The negro fireman, an- 
noyed by the escaping steam, sat on the safety valve once 
too often. The Charleston Courier closed its account of 
the accident thus: ‘‘None of the passengers are danger- 
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ously injured except the negro who had his thigh broken.”’ 
The next locomotive, the West Point, was made foolproof 
by placing the safety valve beyond the reach of the fireman. 
The New York Central dates back to a charter granted to 
the Mohawk and Hudson Company in 1826. Its first loco- 
motive was demonstrated on August 9, 1831, over a road 
seventeen miles long. The engine was twelve feet long. 
It had large wheels, a tall smokestack, and a steam dome 
in the center. ‘‘Back of it,’’? says Professor G. R. Chat- 
burn, ‘‘were the tender and wood for fuel and two barrels 
of water, two passenger coaches modeled after stage-coaches, 
and following these several small flat cars to which had 
been attached temporary benches for seats.’’*° Strong 
chains connected the locomotive and the cars. The motion 
was so jerky that the passengers fell from the seats every 
time the train started or stopped. To prevent this con- 
tinued humiliation they carried rails from the near-by 
fences and made braces to keep the cars apart. Another 
inconvenience came from the sparks of the wood fuel which 
set fire to the passengers’ clothing. Engines were early 
imported from England, and with the ones made by such 
local inventors as Stevens, Cooper, Davis, and Baldwin, 
soon came into common use. , 
Early roads were short; for instance, the Charleston- 
Hamburg Road, South Carolina, opened in 1833 with a 
length of 186 miles, was the longest in the country, and 
as late as 1860 no road had a length of a thousand miles. 
However, mileage developed rapidly and many important 
connections were made. According to the Statistical 
Abstract, total mileage increased from 23 in 1830 to 2,818 
in, 1840, to 9,021 in 1850 and to 30,626 in 1860; over a 
fourth of the latter was in the eleven states which after- 
wards formed the Southern Confederacy. The estimated 
cost of construction for all roads was little less than $250,- 
000,000. By 1841 Boston secured connection with Albany. 
Other important connections were: Lake Erie and the Ohio 
in 1848, New York and Boston in 1849, New York and Lake 


° Highways and Highway Transportation [Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 1923] 104. 
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Erie in 1851, New York and Chicago in 1853; and Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi in 1850 and 1854, the Ohio 
in 1854, and the Missouri in 1859. By 1860 railroads from 
Lakes Erie and Michigan touched the Mississippi at ten 
and the Ohio at eight different points, and it was possible 
for a man using nineteen independent roads to travel from 
Bangor, Maine, to New Orleans, a distance of 1,953 miles 
of continuous track, except for ferries over the Hudson, 
Susquehanna, Potomac, and James rivers. The time re- 
quired, with the best of connections, was three days. 

The development of proper motive power, already noted, 
was not the only difficulty encountered by early railroads; 
another related to roadbeds. Tracks had to be carried 
over creeks and through marshy ground, and satisfactory 
rails needed to be developed. Rails made of stone and 
covered with iron strips were tried, but they lacked elas- 
ticity. Iron strips were then fastened to wooden rails, 
but they often broke loose and cut through the bottom of 
the car to the fright, injury, or death of the occupants. 
Another difficulty was the opposition of vested interests, 
such as the stage-coach owners, the turnpike companies, 
and the canals, which feared that their business would be 
injured. A writer in a Providence paper, possibly in ridi- 
cule of Rhode Island roads, but, nevertheless, in accord 
with the belief of many people declared: 


Only one English engine alone costs $2,000, which sum the 
whole of our apparatus does not much exceed, as figures will 
prove; for 700 good chestnut rails at $3, amounts to only $21, 
and it ought to be remembered that this is all the expense we 
are at, and the inference is conclusive in our favor. We place 
our rails fifty to the mile by the side of the road, to pry out the 
wheels when they get stuck, and hoist behind when wanted.* 


The most marked opposition came from the eanal com. 
panies, and it should be remembered that most of the early 
railroads were built as feeders to canals and rivers. This 
opposition was shown to the Baltimore and Ohio Road by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, but perhaps its most vio- 


* Highty Years’ Progress, Vol. I, 192. 
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lent revelation was in the case of the Erie Canal interests 
in hampering the railroads of New York. According to 
Thomas P. Kettell, the New York Central was long re- 
quired by a legislature subordinate to canal interests to 
charge in addition to the regular rates the tolls that would 
have been required had the goods gone by canal. 

Growth Since 1860.—Railroad construction was natu- 
rally retarded during the Civil War and for the five years 
ending in 1865 little more than 4,500 miles of track were 
laid, practically all of which was in the North and West. 
After that, however, construction until the close of the 
century was rapid. Mileage amounted to 52,922 in 1870, 
nearly doubled in each of the following decades, and stood 
at 198,964 in 1900. Growth, in fact, was so rapid as to be 
a factor in the panies of 1873, 1884, and 1893. 

This period saw the development of transcontinental 
roads. As early as 1834 talk of an Atlantic to Pacific 
connection began and after the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and its admission as a state in 1850, the demand 
became insistent, but Northerners and Southerners with 
growing animosity could not agree as to the eastern ter- 
minal point. When the South withdrew, a point in the 
North could be taken. Political and military necessities 
emphasized the immediate need. Accordingly, Congress 
decided to aid in construction and chartered two companies, 
the Union Pacific, which built from Omaha to Ogden, and 
the Central Pacific, which built east from Sacramento to 
connect with the Union Pacific. The two roads met at 
Promontory Point, near Ogden, Utah, May 10, 1869. This 
line with the others that followed, such as the Northern 
Pacific, the Atlantic and Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the 
Santa Fé, and the Great Northern, helped bind the West to 
the East, promoted commerce and industry generally, and 
encouraged the settlement of the intervening territory. 
The national government and the states gave aid. The 
Union Pacifie received 12,000,000 acres and the Central 
Pacific 8,000,000. In the period, 1850-1871, according to 
Professor E. L. Bogart, the Federal government placed 
over 159,000,000 acres to the credit of railroad corpora- 
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tions, and the state governments added about 55,000,000 
more which had been granted them for that purpose. 
Publie funds were occasionally lent to the roads; thus, the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific received from $27,000,000 
to $28,000,000 each. 
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North and south lines and local lines developed during 
this period and roads increased in length. In 1867 only 
one road in the country had a mileage of over a thousand 
and it had about seven per cent of the total, but in 1900 
more than sixty per cent of the railroad mileage of the 
country was in systems of over a thousand miles and the 
movement has since continued. By 1906, the country was 
practically consolidated into great groups with a mileage 
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usually running from ten thousand to twenty-two thou- 
sand: Rockefeller, Moore, Harriman, Gould, Pennsylvania, 
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Morgan, Hill, and Vanderbilt. Since 1893, railroad con- 

struction has slowed down, chiefly because of the comple- 


tion of needed lines, adverse legislation, and lack of profit. 
In 1910 the mileage, however, was 249 992, and at the high 
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point in 1917, 266,059. Ina few subsequent years mileage 
actually declined, but a slight increase may be looked for, 
because recent years have seen the greatest freight move- 
ment in history and the earnings of five or more per cent 
have been the highest in several years. Passenger traffic, 
however, has declined somewhat on certain roads because 
of the development of automobiles and good roads. 
Improvements in Service—Since the Civil War marked 
improvements have occurred in the service, Steel rails 
began to take the place of wrought iron, the modern T rail 
coming into use. In 1864 George Pullman built his first 
sleeper and four years later George Westinghouse success- 
fully demonstrated his air brake, though he did not get 
the automatic brake until 1872. The Janney automatic 
safety coupler was another invention of the period. Better 
time was made, more regular service was given, and a 
standard gauge of four feet, eight and a half inches, gen- 
erally adopted, did away with the necessity for the numer- 
ous transfers common prior to the Civil War. By 1887 
Westinghouse had perfected his quick action air brake. 
Travelling became safer and more comfortable through 
the adoption of vestibuled passenger cars, block signalling, 
and interlocking switches and signals. Coal ears with 
dumping contrivances, tank cars for oils and acids, and 
live stock, refrigerator, and heater cars came into use. 
Weights of locomotives and cars increased through the use 
of heavy steel rails. Now locomotives of fifty or more tons 
are common, and steel cars capable of carrying sixty, 
seventy-five, or more tons of coal are generally used. Steel 
is now commonly employed for wood in passenger ears. 
Methods of heating and lighting are better, as are auto- 
matic safety couplers, air brakes, and other devices. Auto- 
matic block signals on main line tracks and interlocking 
plants at crossings and terminals are now general. A more 
recent movement is the substitution of electric power for 
steam power because of its greater economy. The Grand 
Central and the Pennsylvania stations at New York have 
underground electrified track, and electric suburban ser- 
vice has been installed by steam roads in New York, Phila- 
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delphia, and other cities. Some roads, such as the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul and the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad have electrified their mountain service, and other 
roads are beginning electrification. 

Railroad Abuses.—There were numerous abuses con- 
nected with the railroad business. One of the most noto- 
rious was the Credit Mobilier in which some of the directors 
of the Union Pacific formed a construction company and 


; BoE Figures for 1882-1902 inclusive are for 
receipts per passenger and per ton per mile, 
since then for revenue. Figures for 1913 and 


TENA 1914 are for Class I and Class II roads. 


CHart No. 77. Ratwway RATEs. 


in their capacity as directors voted themselves unduly large 
profits as constructors. Stock was distributed among mem- 
bers of Congress at low figures and several prominent men 
were tainted. Other scandals of construction developed, 
and railroad interests corrupted executive, legislative, and 
judicial officers. Jay Gould and his associates, for in- 
stance, wrecked the Erie Railroad and corrupted the New 
York judiciary. After the losses in the rate war, when 
the first-class freight rate from Chicago fell from about 
two dollars a hundred pounds to about forty cents in Feb- 
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ruary, 1869, and continued low for a while, pooling devel- 
oped. According to this arrangement earnings were 
divided among the railroads irrespective of who carried 
the goods in such a way as to stop the cutthroat competi- 
tion. Discriminations among commodities, localities, and 
persons were tried. For instance, at one time, such a low 
rate was given on wheat in comparison with flour that the 
Minneapolis millers could not produce flour for export. 
In order to obtain the traffic at competitive points or build 
up communities where they owned property, railroads gave 
some localities lower rates than others. The worst form 
of discrimination, however, was among persons. The rail- 
road officials believed that they could get the traffic as well 
and keep the secret longer if they gave one live shipper a 
concession, say of a fourth or a half cent a bushel on 
grain, than if a half dozen were given the rate. From this 
point of view fixed charges had to be met; the railroad 
officials could not calculate the cost of carrying extra 
freight or passengers and if they kept their other trade the 
extra traffic would be profitable no matter how low the 
rate. Generally big business, as previously noted, profited 
from low rates, but farmers were injured. 

Government Regulation.—Opposition to the railroads 
was at first negligible in the newer states where the need 
for transportation facilities was paramount, but in the late 
sixties and following, because of high rates and low prices 
for agricultural products, the regulation of railroads began. 
Illinois took the lead in 1870 by appointing a commission 
whose duty it was to set maximum rates, prohibit diserim- 
inations, and regulate railroads. Other states, such as 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Georgia, and California, fol- 
lowed her example. The ‘‘Granger’’ legislation, however, 
went too far, for according to the Constitution interstate 
commerce regulation is reserved to Congress. That body, 
by the Interstate Commerce Law of 1887, forbade pooling 
and unfair discrimination and required rates to be just, 
reasonable, public, and subject to change only on notice. 
An Interstate Commerce Commission was appointed to 
enforce the law. Railroads then formed rate agreements, 
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but in 1897 and 1898 the Supreme Court in the Trans- 
Missouri Freight Association and the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation cases decided that the agreements violated the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act of 1890. The Elkins Act of 1903 
defined somewhat more clearly unfair discrimination and 
rebating and made provision for the speedier trial of rail- 
roads against which charges were brought. Because it 
failed to provide machinery for the reduction of high rates 
and did not apply to other discriminations than personal, 
the Hepburn Act of 1906 was enacted. It forbade the 
grant of free passes, refused railroads the right to carry 
their own products to market, improved the law against 
rebates, and placed express, sleeping car, and pipe line 
companies, and switching and terminal facilities, as well 
as the railroads, under the control of the commission, 
which was to ‘‘determine and prescribe what will be the 
just and reasonable rate.’’ Because, however, the final 
control over rates was left with the courts, another step 
was taken by the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, which deprived 
the carriers of the right to arbitrarily increase the rates 
to an unreasonably high level and leave them there until 
the courts ordered reductions. Under the new act the 
commission could suspend all proposed increases until it 
had determined their reasonableness. The phrase of the 
Act of 1887, under ‘‘substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions,’ had been weakened, for the Supreme 
Court had held that competition constituted dissimilar 
conditions and thus justified larger charges for short hauls 
in some cases. By dropping the phrase in 1910 larger 
charges for the short haul became illegal. The act created 
a commerce court which was charged with hearing appeals 
from the commission; this expert tribunal and reliever of 
circuit courts was, however, dropped in 1912. Government 
control by the Mann-Elkins Act was definitely applied to 
express, telegraph, telephone, and cable companies. 

In 1910 and 1913 the railroads asked for rate increases 
which were refused, and when the World War began con- 
ditions were bad. In October, 1915, nearly forty-two thou- 
sand miles, or about a sixth of the total, were in the hands 
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of receivers. By proclamation of December 26, 1917, the 
president authorized control of the railroads and prac- 
tically all systems of transportation except interurbans 
and street railways for war purposes. The Act of 1918 
authorized the president to guarantee the railroads a just 
compensation, though not in excess of the average for the 
three years prior to June 30, 1917; returns above that 
amount were to go to the government. On July 22, 1918, 
the president authorized taking over the telegraph and 
telephone systems and placing them under the postmaster- 
general. Government operation of the railroads which was 
designed to help win the war, increase efficiency, and re- 
duce the cost by cooperation came to an end February 29, 
1920. By January, 1924, practically all claims growing 
out of government operation had been settled, and accord- 
ing to James C. Davis, Director General of Railroads, the 
total cost had amounted to about $1,696,000,000. 

When the railroads were handed back to private owner- 
ship and management, they came under the provisions of 
the Transportation Act which had been approved the day 
before. This act legalized pools and gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the duty of making regional group- 
ings, regulating capitalization, exercising general super- 
vision, and naming minimum as well as maximum rates. 
The law defined five and a half or at most six per cent as 
a fair return from March 1, 1920 to March 1, 1922, and 
required the equal division with the government of any 
return above six per cent, a provision upheld by the 
Supreme Court early in 1924. When the two-year period 
expired, five and three-fourths per cent was set as a fair 
return. The act created two kinds of boards: boards of 
labor adjustment composed of employers and employees to 
settle other than wage questions, and a salaried Railroad 
Labor Board to settle wage matters, the latter consisting 
of three representatives of the employers, three of the 
employees, and three of the public. Although strikes are 
not forbidden and compulsory arbitration is not provided 
for, some pressure is brought to bear in behalf of peace. 
Wage reductions ordered in 1922 caused the big strike of 
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that year, but several increases were made the next year. 
The Watson-Parker Bill of 1926, offered at the joint re- 
quest of the railroad brotherhoods and a group of railroad 
officials, abolished the Railroad Labor Board, but provided 
for arbitration without public representatives. Disputes 
are considered by the two parties and if necessary by a 
board of adjustment, a board of arbitration, the president’s 
mediation board of five, and an emergency board. Much 
time may thus be consumed to little effect, Franklin Snow 
remarks in Commerce and Finance, February 17, 1926. 

Express Business—The express business developed 
slightly prior to the Civil War and to a marked extent in 
the subsequent period. In 1839 W. F. Harnden began the 
practice of carrying small packages from Boston to New 
York in a valise, but he soon contracted with a railroad 
to carry his goods. Within a few years Adams and Wells 
had entered the business, and the gold fever of 1849 suf- 
ficed to bring California into the system. By 1850 about 
twenty thousand miles of express line were in operation 
and within ten years the number had practically doubled. 
Development continued rapidly after the Civil War, but 
in the twentieth century the express companies of which 
Wells, Fargo, and Company, American, Adams, and the 
Southern were the most important, began to feel the com- 
petition of parcel post. During the war the companies 
were consolidated. The American Express Company 
which, on December 31, 1918, operated about 287,819 miles 
of line, has practically all of the business. Its main com- 
petitor is the Southeastern Express Company formed by the 
Southern Railway and the Mobile and Ohio in 1920. The 
mileage for the two companies in 1925 was 251,814 and 
10,519 respectively. 

Interurbans.—In the period, 1851-1860, city railroads 
developed rapidly and by 1860 slightly more than four 
hundred miles had been constructed at a cost of nearly 
fifteen million dollars. The leaders were Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Boston, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Hoboken with a mileage ranging from 148 to two. These 
early companies competed with horses, as in the case of 
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railroads, but they soon won the victory, only to fall before 
the developing interurbans and electric railways, the first 
practical exposition of which came in Kansas City in 1884. 
Now the railroads must meet the competition of nearly 
forty-five thousand miles of interurban lines which enjoy 
certain advantages over steam lines: more frequent service, 
frequent stops with comparatively high speed, lower fares, 
and greater cleanliness. They promote trade and have a 
distinctly socializing effect on the country folk and, more- 
over, make it possible, as do the automobiles, for country 
people to enjoy the educational and religious advantages 
of the city. 

River Transportation Facilities—The rivers of the 
country were used in our earliest history for passenger 
and freight traffic. Up these waterways the people pushed 
into the interior of the country and on the wide rivers of 
the West all kinds of boats were found, among them barges, 
keel boats, ferry flats, pirogues, common skiffs, canoes, and 
dugouts. Even after the invention of the steamboat by 
Fulton in 1807 and his predecessors, such as Fitch, Rumsey, 
and Evans, and its introduction on the Ohio in 1811 and 
on the Mississippi River a few years later, a considerable 
flat boat traffic existed. Despite the successful introduc- 
tion of steam for motive power, rates up stream were 
double those down stream, for a time. Boats increased 
materially in size and comforts prior to the Civil War and 
such travellers as Charles Dickens and Frances Anne 
Butler are far more complimentary to steamboat travel 
than to either stage coach or railroad. 

Since the Civil War, traffic on the rivers has declined 
in a marked way, chiefly because of the competition of the 
railroads. Few river cities, unless also railroad centers, 
have increased much in population, and expenditures have 
not been sufficient to keep the rivers, especially the Missis- 
sippi, in good condition. Capital has proved shy of in- 
vestment, and navigation obstacles such as swift currents, 
floods, varying depth of water, and ice have been handi- 
caps. Few satisfactory loading and unloading devices 
have been used; wharves and docks have proved unsatis- 
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factory. Good natural landings are few and artificial ones 
are too costly for small places. Terminal facilities, more- 
over, have often been purchased by railroads, and chances 
for organization of the numerous steamboat owners are 
small. Again, the westward shift of production has in- 
jured river trade, for transshipment from railroads to 
boats is costly and often damaging. In the interest of con- 
servation, however, a far greater use should be made of 
our waterways, and they should be codrdinated with the 
railroads. 

Canals— Although George Washington had proposed a 
canal to connect Chesapeake Bay and the Ohio, and had 
predicted the connection of the Hudson River with Lake 
Erie prior to the Revolutionary War, and although Vir- 
ginia had granted the James River Company a charter as 
early as 1785, little was done prior to 1817. In 1792 New 
York chartered the Western and Northern Inland Lock and 
Navigation Companies, and in 1793 Massachusetts author- 
ized a canal to connect Boston with the Merrimac River. 
The Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and completed in 1825, was 
a monument to the courage and intelligence of DeWitt 
Clinton. The canal was 363 miles long, forty feet wide at 
the top, twenty-eight at the bottom, and four feet deep. 
The time from Buffalo to New York was reduced from 
twenty days to eight, and in a short while the cost of trans- 
porting a ton of freight declined from one hundred dollars 
to five dollars. New York’s commercial and industrial 
supremacy was assured and other states caught the fever. 
Pennsylvania developed canals, especially in the anthracite 
region, and the Great Lakes were connected with the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers through the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin canals. Numerous branch canals, too, were 
developed in New York. 

After the Civil War a period of decline occurred. Even 
the Erie Canal, which had more than paid the seven odd 
million dollars in construction cost from tolls in the first 
ten years, showed a steady decrease in percentage of all 
freight from forty-four in 1868 to five thirty years later, 
though tolls had been abolished in 1882. In the period 
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of forty years ending in 1900 about Seventeen hundred 
miles of canals were abandoned. The decline continued 
in the next century even though New York sought to 
improve her canal systems by bond issues of 1903, 1909, 
and 1916 of about $135,000,000 for the Erie, Champlain, 
Oswego, and Cayuga and Seneca canals. The Erie Barge 
Canal, deepened and improved, now has a length of about 
340 miles, but the total tonnage on the Erie declined from 
little more than three and a third millions in 1900 to about 
a third that in 1918, and then rose to nearly two and two- 
thirds millions in 1925. 

Other states—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Illinois, Wash- 
ington, Missouri, Minnesota, Arkansas, and Texas—have 
spent money on the construction of canals within the last 
quarter of a century, a rather questionable policy because, 
though the short canal connecting two great bodies of water 
is indispensable, the wisdom of keeping up the long water 
routes in competition with the railroads and transportation 
by motor trucks, now steadily increasing because of better 
roads, is doubtful. The most important of the new canals 
are in Texas; the Trinity River Canal, 330.5 miles in 
length, opened in 1909, reaches from Dallas to White Rock 
Shoals, and the Brazos River Canal, opened six years later, 
extends from the mouth of the river to Waco, a distance of 
424 miles. The Cape Cod Canal, predicted early in the 
seventeenth century and planned by Gallatin, had to wait 
for the twentieth century. It was begun in 1909 and com- 
pleted five years later. It connects Buzzard’s Bay with 
Cape Cod Bay, shortens the route from Boston to New 
York by about seventy miles, and affords much safer travel. 
In the same year the Houston Ship Canal gave Houston, 
Texas, better communication with the sea. The Beaumont 
and Port Arthur Ship Channel completed about the same 
time through joint efforts of the citizens of Jefferson 
County and the national government is in the greatest oil 
refining center of the world and handles much of the lum- 
ber of eastern Texas and western Louisiana as well as the 
sulphur of Louisiana. It was responsible for a trebling 
of Port Arthur’s population, 1910 to 1920, and the han- 
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dling of exports worth over $113,000, 000 in the latter year. 
The last three canals noted, of course, helped increase the 
coastwise trade, as the lake canals, especially the Sault Ste. 
Marie, had done for lake commerce. 

The opening of the Panama Canal and the union of the 
Pacific and Atlantic, dreamed of by visionaries since the 
discovery of America and finally accomplished in 1914 at 
a cost of approximately $400,000,000, has shortened the 
distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, has brought 
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our eastern shore closer to Japan and the Orient, our west- 
ern coast closer to Europe, and the eastern part of the 
United States closer to the western coast of South America. 
Savings in time and freight rates are effected other than 
those over the Cape Horn or Suez routes; for instance, the 
Mississippi with its now probable deep waterway has been 
brought into closer contact with the western coast of South 
America. 

Conquest of the Air.—Man has for all practical pur- 
poses conquered the land and water for transportation pur- 
poses, and now he has virtually won the battle for control 
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of the air. In 1783 two men travelled two miles by bal- 
loon and the next year witnessed fifty-two balloon ascents. 
The first notable distance record was established by two 
Americans who travelled 1,150 miles at the rate of about a 
mile a minute in 1859. In 1884 Colonel Renard travelled 
twenty-three miles in a dirigible balloon driven by a motor 
screw, and twenty-six years later Count Zeppelin opened 
regular airship passenger service with the Deutschland. 
S. P. Langley was one of the pioneers in demonstrating 
the practicability of mechanical flight. At Allegheny he 
established an immense whirling table whose revolving arm 
could be driven at a speed of seventy miles an hour. After 
overcoming innumerable difficulties, on May 6, 1896, he 
launched an aerodrome weighing about thirty pounds, 
about sixteen feet in length, and with wings measuring 
about thirteen feet from tip to tip. On two occasions it 
sustained itself for a minute and a half in the air, or until 
its fuel and water were exhausted. It travelled more than 
a half mile in each case and then fell into the water, as 
desired to avoid breakage, when its engines stopped. In 
1903 Langley experimented with an aerodrome large 
enough to carry a man, but frequent accidents and a lack 
of funds compelled him to abandon his experiments with- 
out loosening the machine in the air. In the meantime 
other men were experimenting with aircraft. In the very 
year that Langley died, 1906, Orville and Wilbur Wright 
flew 24.5 miles in an airplane, or machine heavier than air 
and driven by a motor. Since then numerous machines 
have been invented. And in them men have reached the 
North Pole, girdled the earth, carried mail, passengers, and 
freight, and waged war. 

Long ago with prophetic hand Tennyson had written, 
and we hope that his last lines are coming true as well as 
the first : 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 
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Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly 
dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder 
storm! 
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Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer and the battle flags were 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World. 


Post Office.—Only the briefest reference can be made to 
such methods of communication as the post office, telegraph, 
eable, wireless, telephone, photographs, movies, talking 
machines, and newspapers. 

Reference has been made to the post roads developed in 
the colonial period. According to Thomas P. Kettell, the 
postal history of the country prior to 1860 falls into three 
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periods. In the first, from 1790 to 1810, common dirt 
roads and sail vessels were used; in the second, 1810-1830, 
the same methods were used, but canals and steamboats 
also became prominent; and in the third period, 1830-1860, 
railroads gained on other methods. An act of 1816 made 
the charge of carriage dependent upon the number of 
sheets and the distance carried. In 1845 charges were 
reduced and two years later postage stamps were employed, 
but not until 1850 was a flat rate for all letters irrespective 
of distance introduced, and not until 1863 was the postage 
lowered to three cents and somewhat later to two cents, the 
rate which has since prevailed except for a short period as 
the result of the World War. Delivery of mail by carriers 
began in 1863, the use of postal orders in 1864, sorting of 
mail en route in the same year, and toward the close of 
the century special delivery and rural free mail service. 
The introduction of rural routes caused a reduction of 
about a third from the 76,688 post offices of 1900, but nat- 
urally business has increased in a marked way. Now over 
a billion postcards and sixteen billion stamps are issued 
yearly, and the various kinds of mail probably total 
twenty-five billion pieces a year. The gross revenue of the 
post office department is well over a half billion dollars a 
year, and the expenditure is ordinarily somewhat more. 
Money orders issued have amounted to from a billion to a 
billion and a half dollars for several years. The develop- 
ment of the parcel post in recent decades has supplied 
competition for the express companies. (See chart, p. 436.) 

Telegraph.—Although Cook patented an electro-magnetic 
telegraph in England in June, 1837, and Steinhil of Ger- 
many had a telegraph working between Munich and Bogen- 
hausen in July of the same year, credit for a really working 
line goes to Samuel F. B. Morse, an American artist and 
writer, who began experimenting as early as 1832. After 
infinite discouragements, the happy news of a Congres- 
sional appropriation was carried to him by Anne EIlls- 
worth, who was rewarded by being allowed to send the first 
message, ‘‘ What hath God wrought?’’ The appropriation 
was made March 4, 1843, and the first line from Washing- 
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ton to Baltimore was opened in June of the next year. By 
1860 the number of miles of line in the United States was 
over fifty thousand and the next year San Francisco came 
into the system. In 1872 the invention of duplex teleg- 
raphy gave a marked impetus to the industry and lessened 
the cost of service, for messages could be sent both ways 
at the same time. The miles of telegraph line now number 
about a quarter of a million and the offices about twenty- 
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five thousand, or about ten times the number of 1865; the 
messages sent probably average about one and a half per 
year for every man, woman, and child in the country. 
Cable and Wireless—Closely related to the telegraph 
are the cable, wireless, and telephone. In 1858 Cyrus W. 
Field laid the first cable across the Atlantic, but it worked 
only a short time. Field, however, would not give up, and 
after thirteen years of work, the raising and spending of 
millions, and crossing the Atlantic more than forty times, 
he succeeded in laying the first commercially successful 
cable. Others, of course, followed. In 1896 Guglielmo 
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Marconi made the first successful application of electric- 
wave wireless telegraphy. Recent developments in this 
field have been facsimile-telegraphy and photo-telegraphy ; 
telautography was applied in connection with the wireless 
system from 1898 to 1909. The wireless has affected the 
telegraph and cable business, for it is not subject to such 
risks and losses as the cutting and breaking of wires. 
Radio outfits are now used by school boys, but they are also 
widely employed for pleasure and for business. Radio ap- 
paratus produced in 1925 was worth $177,000,000. 

The Telephone.—About 1875, two professors, Gray and 
Bell, working independently, invented the telephone, but 
eredit usually goes to the latter. On March 10, 1876, Bell 
and Watson were working in different rooms of a house in 
Boston, each with an experimental phone. Bell spoke into 
his instrument: ‘‘Mr. Watson, please come here. I want 
you.’’ A minute later an excited man broke into Bell’s 
room. But others, too, were aghast. To a prominent 
lawyer, Watson said over the phone: ‘‘How do you do?”’ 
When that individual finally realized that he was expected 
to say something, the best he could do, according to F. S. 
Tisdale, was to shout: ‘‘Rig-a-jig-jig and away we go.’’ 
Even employees and inventors had little faith in the tele- 
phone’s possibilities, though they waited until a little old 
Boston lady in black taffeta had left the exchange before 
they laughed at her request to be connected with her son 
in Chicago.” 

The Bell patents offered to the Western Union Telegraph 
Company for $100,000 were rejected, but later, when the 
patents were unavailable, that company would have paid 
$25,000,000. The Western Union then employed Thomas 
A. Edison to design a telephone, but the Bell people won 
suits for patent infringement. Theodore N. Vail, perhaps, 
first saw the telephone’s possibilities. He it was who 
bought control of the Western Union for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, but official Washing- 
ton questioned a monopoly of communication and the hold- 
ings were relinquished in 1915. Vail, too, gave the order 

See Nation’s Business, July, 1926. 
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to his astonished engineers after heavy damage from a 
blizzard: ‘‘Get those wires underground.’’ 

When the Bell patents began to expire in 1894 and 1895, 
independent exchanges were started all over the country. 
By 1900 there was one telephone to every forty people in 
the country, but now the proportion is about one to five. 
Of the 52,200,000 miles of wire in the country, 45,473,540 
are Bell owned, 6,426,460 are wires of connecting com- 
panies, and the remainder belong to small concerns which 
do not connect. The Bell equipment is worth more than 
$2,500,000,000, the income is over $100,000,000 a year, the 
employees nearly 300,000, and the stockholders 362,179, 
or enough to people a city the size of Indianapolis. Bell 
messages in recent years have averaged from thirty to fifty 
millions daily, the number having increased about half, 
1920-1925. In 1922 the total number of messages was 
estimated at 24,738,758,739, or over 67,000,000 a day. 

Other Improvements.—Photography really began with 
the investigations of K. W. Scheele in 1777, but Thomas 
Wedgwood produced the first real photograph in 1802, and 
the daguerreotype, named after its inventor, was perfected 
in 1839. Dry plates appeared in 1862 and the first kodak 
using films in 1888. Frederick E. Ives of Philadelphia 
produced the three-color process of color-photography, 
through the combination of red, green, and blue, in 1878. 
Lithography, begun in 1798, became an important trade at 
Munich by 1806. In 1861 Coleman Sellers of Philadelphia 
patented the ‘‘kinematoscope,’’ or motion picture machine, 
and four years earlier, Leon Scott furnished the precursor 
of the phonograph, though Thomas A. Edison, with a device 
patented in 1877, was the first to succeed in reproducing 
the vibration of sounds on moving surfaces. The grapho- 
phone was patented in 1885 and the gramophone two years 
later. The vitaphone is now coming into use. 

Newspapers deserve brief mention. It was certainly a 
long step from the little papers of the colonial days, such 
as the Boston News Letter, 1704, to the big papers and 
magazines of the present day, such as the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, the New York Times, and the Boston Transcript. 
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A very conservative estimate would place the average cir- 
culation of all papers and magazines at more than a billion 
a month, of which five-sixths, or more, represent dailies, and 
the worth of the advertising at a billion dollars per annum. 
In 1925 about twenty-one thousand papers, two-thirds 
weeklies, were published in the United States. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Colonial Coastwise Commerce.—In this chapter we shall 
consider briefly certain outstanding aspects of internal 
commerce, namely, the coastwise trade, lake traffic, river 
trade, canal commerce, railroad traffic, certain phases of 
retailing, and value of the total trade. 

The coastwise commerce began soon after the settlement 
of the colonies. In 1631 the Blessing of the Bay was built 
at Plymouth to trade with other colonies, and in the same 
year a vessel from Virginia traded corn and tobacco for 
fish. The New England Colonies, New York, and later 
Pennsylvania well-nigh monopolized the coastwise trade, 
for they had no staple products to export to England. 
Moreover, the fisheries encouraged shipbuilding and to- 
gether with rum manufacture and small-scale agriculture 
favored the growth of ports. Thus, helped by cheap ships, 
lack of external competition, and well-situated markets, 
northern traders almost monopolized the British inter- 
colonial trade. On the other hand, the important southern 
staples, such as tobacco and rice, were demanded in Eng- 
land, and the British merchants sent the necessary ships 
for transportation. 

Among the various products which entered the coasting 
trade were bread, flour, rum, cider, butter, cheese, candles, 
sugar, soap, wooden vessels, pleasure carriages, iron goods 
of various sorts, brick, leather goods, paper, cordage, woolen 
goods, and hats. It is impossible to estimate accurately the 
value of the colonial coastwise traffic, but in the period 
shortly prior to the Revolutionary War it employed from 
165,000 to 170,000 tons for the thirteen colonies and, if we 
add Newfoundland, Canada, Nova Scotia, Florida, Ber- 
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muda, and the Bahamas, 191,000 tons or more. It conse- 
quently ranked among the leading branches of colonial 
commerce, though it was less valuable than either the trade 
with Great Britain or the West Indies. 

Coastwise Commerce, 1775-1815—The Revolutionary 
War almost annihilated the coastwise trade, as well as 
other branches of commerce. Some vessels were employed 
as privateers, but most of them remained rotting at the 
wharves until the war had been won. Some trade, to be 
sure, was carried on among the colonies, but the business 
was very dangerous and consequently small and irregular. 
After the war had closed, commerce revived, but soon ex- 
perienced a period of depression, for credit was poor, money 
scarce, and the commercial barriers of the states interfered. 
Delaware and New Jersey tried to secure Pennsylvania’s 
foreign trade by levying lower import duties and by giving 
more favorable trade regulations. When Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island placed almost prohibitive duties on im- 
ports brought in British ships, Connecticut admitted such 
imports free with the hope that she would obtain a monop- 
oly of the domestic trade in English products. Some of 
the states imposed heavy duties on goods brought in from 
other states, in order to protect their own manufactures 
and to husband their small supply of coin. These difficul- 
ties, among others, led to the Constitutional Convention. 

One of the most important factors in the development 
of the coastwise trade was the growing importance of cotton 
and the opening of the Mississippi, for the foodstuffs of the 
West were shipped from New Orleans to various points on 
the Atlantic coast. Toward the close of the period a con- 
siderable amount of cotton and tobacco, as well as of food- 
stuffs, was shipped to northern cities in exchange for mer- 
chandise and manufactured goods. It seems probable that 
the coastwise traffic would have developed more rapidly 
had it not been for the great profits in the carrying trade, 
and this belief seems strengthened by the fact that when 
our foreign trade was interfered with by the temporary 
peace in Europe in 1802 there was a decrease in tonnage 
engaged in the foreign trade, but a steady growth in the 
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coasting trade. The development of northern manufac- 
tures also helped in the increase in the coasting trade. 
During the Embargo and Non-Intercourse acts and other 
means by which the United States attempted to force Eng- 
land and France to rescind their obnoxious Orders in 
Council and decrees, some tonnage was transferred from 
the foreign to the coastwise commerce, but those measures 
tended to cripple the trade, though they did not annihilate 
it. The stimulus applied to manufactures, however, later 
increased the material for the coastwise traffic. 

The War of 1812 practically destroyed all commerce, for 
soon after it began Great Britain declared a blockade of 
our coast except Massachusetts, and soon the blockade was 
extended. British vessels watched off the coast to enforce 
the blockade, and though at times the severity relaxed, 
prices became so high that it was profitable to carry on 
wagon trade between such widely separated points as 
Savannah and Boston. ‘‘For example, flour sold at Rich- 
mond for $4.50 a barrel but in Boston for $11.87,” rice at 
Charleston and Savannah was three dollars a hundred- 
weight, but at Boston eight ; and upland cotton worth seven 
cents in Savannah brought twenty in Boston. 

Coastwise Commerce, 1815-1860.—After the War of 1812 
the country was flooded with English manufactured goods 
which entered chiefly through the ports of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Much of this merchan- 
dise was sent on to other ports and this traffic stimulated 
tonnage development. The most important southern com- 
modities sent north in the coasting trade were cotton, rice, 
tobaceo, whisky, hams, bacon, pickled pork and beef, lard, 
cheese, butter, flour, corn, and wheat; among the products 
sent south were manufactured goods and various kinds of 
merchandise, such as dry goods, wearing apparel, tools, 
cotton gins, foodstuffs, household goods, and building 
material. The ice trade began about 1828, when vessels 
carrying coal to New England would secure ice for a return 
cargo. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Provi- 
dence, Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, Mobile, and New Orleans were important ports for 
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the coastwise traffic, but because of the westward move- 
ment of the cotton fields the South Atlantic ports did not 
enjoy a prosperity commensurate with that of the North. 

During the same period an intercoastal trade developed, 
for the gold discovery in California in 1848 led to a rapid 
settlement of that region. Goods imported on the western 
coast included clothing, provisions, tools, machinery, fur- 
niture, explosives, tents, drugs, hardware, and various gen- 
eral supplies; materials exported to the eastern coast in- 
cluded wool, hides, skins, wheat, and barley. 

As the government does not keep statisties relative to 
the value of the coastwise trade, we must depend in large 
part on the tonnage growth. In 1800 the gross tonnage 
engaged in the coastwist trade and the mackerel fisheries 
amounted to 301,919, and twenty years later to 660,065. 
A decrease then occurred apparently in 1830, but by 1840 
tonnage had doubled again and by 1860 stood at 2,807,631, 
or somewhat more than that employed in the foreign trade. 
In reality, throughout the period there was a steady growth 
in tonnage ; apparent losses were due to the practice of the 
government in deducting losses every ten or twelve years 
in place of every year. In 1851, according to Andrews, 
the coastwise trade amounted to $2,600,000,000, or about 
six times the value of the foreign trade, and was the most 
important branch of the domestic trade. That the coast- 
wise commerce increased in the next ten years seems evi- 
denced by tonnage growth, but the railroads were carrying 
an increased proportion of goods. 

Coastwise Commerce Since 1860.— Although the Civil 
War stopped the coastwise trade between northern and 
southern states, tonnage increased to 3,494,199 in 1865, or 
by two-thirds as much as the loss of tonnage engaged in the 
foreign trade. Tonnage fluctuated considerably in the next 
twenty or thirty years and not until 1898 was the four 
million mark reached; in 1925 the tonnage stood at approx- 
imately nine millions, more than that in the foreign trade. 
These figures, it should be noted, included the internal 
trade which had virtually all of the increase. 

After the close of the Civil War the struggle between the 
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coastwise shipping and the railroads was renewed. <A law 
enacted in 1870 aided the former to some extent by abolish- 
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ing all tonnage duties on vessels employed in the coastwise 
trade, but consolidation and pooling aided the railroads, 
which at all times seemed to have the upper hand. Georgia 
and South Carolina lost heavily through the changed ways 
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of handling the traffic, but railroad competition was equally 
marked in the North. Although Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia coal, New England lumber, ice, stone, sand, and 
brick, and other bulky material continued to follow the 
water route, most of the other commerce was handled by 
the railroads. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Wilmington, Savannah, and Charleston were still 
important ports. On the western coast San Francisco took 
the lead in both foreign and domestic commerce. Califor- 
nia’s farms, vineyards, and forests soon surpassed her gold 
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mines in importance, and lumbering and agriculture devel- 
oped in Oregon and Washington. Inbound coastwise traf- 
fic in San Franciseo consisted chiefly of lumber, flour, 
wheat, barley, and oats; outbound traffie consisted chiefly 
of lumber, oil, manufactured goods, and general merchan- 
dise. Seattle and Tacoma were the chief Puget Sound 
ports. Their exports were lumber, grain, and coal, and 
their imports oil, cement, iron and its manufactures, sugar, 
salt, and all sorts of general merchandise. Portland’s traf- 
fic was much the same as that of Seattle and Tacoma save 
that coal did not enter in; flour manufacturing, however, 
supplied thousands of barrels for the coastwise trade. 
The intercoastal commerce between the Atlantic and the 
Pacifie declined during the period, because of the compe- 
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tition of the transcontinental railroads, the first of which, 
the Union Pacific, was completed in 1869. In 1870 ship- 
ments from New York to San Francisco by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama were valued at $15,300,000 and return 
shipments at $3,150,000, but eleven years later they were 
down to $2,600,000 and $2,850,000 respectively. Though 
they rose slightly after 1890 their value did not, during 
the century, reach that attained before railroad competition 
began. 

Before the outbreak of the European War only Amer- 
ican vessels could profitably, or legally after 1817, engage 
in the coastwise trade, which still consists largely of such 
bulky materials as cotton, lumber, and coal. Railroads 
frequently bought up the important coastwise and lake 
steamship lines and then neglected to develop the busi- 
ness; they, moreover, foiled attempts at competitive ser- 
vice. The coastwise tonnage, consequently, except the lake 
traffic which is not considered here, failed to live up to the 
promise of earlier days. The Panama Act of 1912 at- 
tempted to stop unfair practices by forbidding railroads to 
operate competing vessels in the Panama Canal or on other 
routes without the consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that body after investigation ordered the 
railroads to surrender control of competing boats on the 
Great Lakes and a few other routes. The opening of the 
Panama Canal naturally stimulated the Atlantic and 
Pacific intercoastal trade, and the construction of other 
canals has likewise aided. The Federal government has 
appropriated large sums for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors and for coast survey, and private enterprises 
have constructed canals noted in a previous chapter. Con- 
cerning the coastwise trade, a government publication 
declared : 


. . . During the war the exclusion of foreign shipping from 
our coastwise trade was suspended under a system of Shipping 
Board permits, but it again becomes effective after the conclusion 
of peace. The coastwise trade thus reserved to American ships 
includes that of the Great Lakes, and trade with Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, as well as the traffie between Atlantic, Gulf 
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and Pacific ports. Within the past quarter of a century the 
freight carried in this trade has expanded enormously. Its devel- 
opment, moreover, has been greatly facilitated by the opening 
of the Panama Canal with the consequent shortening of the dis- 
tance between Atlantic and Pacific ports. No other country in 
the world has so long a stretch of coast, nor so many excellent 
harbors between which varied cargoes are seeking water trans- 
portation. Millions of tons of ores, coal, wheat, cotton, lumber, 
oil and general merchandise make up a volume of coastwise traffic 
which is exceeded only by the carrying trade of Great Britain. 

The significance of our coastwise shipping in the development 
of a merchant marine is often overlooked. It is of importance 
in itself. In 1914, the American tonnage in foreign trade was 
hardly more than a million gross tons, but the tonnage in the 
coast trade totalled 634 millions.* 


Lake Commerce.—There was little traffic on the Great 
Lakes until the introduction of the steamboat, which was 
apparently first used on Lake Ontario in 1816. Two years 
later the Walk in the Water appeared on Lake Erie; in 
1819 a steamboat was first used on Lake Huron, and in 
1826 on Lake Michigan. As late as 1833 there were only 
eleven small steamers; hence Andrews accepted that date 

s ‘‘the real commencement of steamboat navigation on 
the upper lakes.’’ Tonnage developed rapidly in the 
period prior to the Civil War, or from 3,500 in 1821 to 
three times that amount in 1830, to 54,199 in 1840, nearly 
four times that amount in 1850, and thereafter as shown 
in Chart 84. These figures, it should be observed, are 
included in those already given for coastwise and internal 
trade. 

Prior to the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, the lake 
commerce was largely local, for there were no markets, but 
after the opening of that canal products of all descriptions 
went east. ‘Trade was, moreover, increased by the opening 
of the Ohio canals in 1833, of the Illinois Canal in 1848, 
of the Indiana Canal in 1851, and the completion of the 
first lock and canal at Sault Ste. Marie in 1855. In 1835 
Ohio exported by way of the Lakes 543,815 bushels of 
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wheat; in 1840, 3,800,000; and in 1851, 12,193,202. The 
latter amount paid about $500,000 in freight and charges. 
Although the railroads interfered somewhat with the traf- 
fic in the fifties, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and 
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Michigan in the order named were shipping millions of 
bushels of wheat in the early sixties. Chicago’s first grain 
shipments were made in 1838; in 1860 she sent twenty 
million bushels east. In that year shipments of western 
grain received at New York ports amounted to more than 
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sixty million bushels, and more than two-thirds came from 
Lake Michigan ports. Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, and Buffalo, as well as Chicago, were interested in 
the grain trade. Other products shipped east were flour, 
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pork products, hides, wool, whisky, live stock, copper and 
iron ores, and lumber. 

Although west-bound shipments were less bulky than 
the east-bound shipments, they were more valuable and 
included such things as dry goods, cordage, clothing and 
other wearing apparel, railroad equipment, drugs, paper, 
machinery, sugar, coffee, tobacco, salt, ete. According to 
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Professor T. W. Van Metre, the value of Erie canal traffic 
for states west of New York increased from $9,723,250 in 
1836 to $94,230,720 in 1854, but after that date the rail- 
roads took over the high-grade trade and even lead, live 
stock, and other products. 

Figures for the total lake traffic are not available, but a 
good index is the freight movement through the Sault Ste. 


26 Although the rates approach each other very closely, 
24 318 - 1920, the rate by all rail raute is always highest, Kei 
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Marie Canal. Tonnage of the boats which used this canal 
increased fourfold, 1855-1860, fourfold again by 1880, 
twelvefold by 1900, and threefold by 1916, after which 
decreases occurred. The freight movement since 1888 is 
shown in the accompanying chart, high points being set in 
1916 and 1923. Since 1898 the average distance the 
freight was carried, with two exceptions, 1921 and 1923, 
has not been less than 809 miles, nor more than 844. The 
general tendency seems downward, because of the growth 
of local traffic. Only twice in the same period, in 1917 
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and 1918, was the value more than a billion dollars, and 
then by not more than a fifth. For the same period the 
low point in cost of carriage came in 1914 at six-tenths 
of a mill per ton per mile and the high point in 1920 at 
1.33 mills. Numerous improvements have naturally been 
made in equipment. Boats have increased materially in 
size, steam has been substituted for sail, steel for wood, 
and loading and unloading facilities have been improved. 

In 1900 eighty-six per cent of the east-bound traffic which 
passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal was bound for 
Lake Erie ports, and almost ninety-six per cent of the 
west-bound tonnage which started in Lake Erie ports was 
bound for Lake Superior ports. Loeal traffic was of little 
importance save on Lakes Michigan and Erie. In the local 
trade on the latter fast package freight lines connected 
Buffalo, Detroit, and Cleveland. On Lake Michigan local 
traffic was maintained throughout the year, for steam- 
driven ice floats were used in the winter to break the ice; 
much of the traffie was cross-lake. One of the main char- 
acteristics of the lake trade was the preponderance of east- 
bound over west-bound shipments. Another point worthy 
of mention is the dominating position of a few commodities 
such as iron ore, coal, lumber, and grain, the first two in 
1925 composing nine-tenths and the first two-thirds of all 
tons carried. The west-bound traffie consisted chiefly of 
coal, salt, and general merchandise. In 1920 Lake Brie 
had the largest percentage of lake receipts and ranked 
second to Lake Superior in shipments. Lake Erie was first 
in total traffic, Lake Superior second, and Lake Michigan, 
which had the largest amount of local commerce, was third. 
The chief ports in recent years, though the order some- 
times varies, have been Duluth-Superior, Buffalo, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Ashtabula, Conneaut, and Calumet. 

River Trade.—In our colonial period much trade was 
earried on the rivers which formed gateways to the inte- 
rior and roads for internal products to reach the coast. 
A dispute between Maryland and Virginia concerning the 
navigation of the Potomac led eventually to the calling 
of the Constitutional Convention. Even earlier the basis 
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for a diplomatic contest had been laid. In 1763 England 
had received from Spain the right to the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, and twenty years later she attempted to 
give that right to the United States, but Spain objected. 
Because of the high charges of transportation by land to 
the East, Westerners had sent their products down the 
Mississippi and then on east by the coastwise trade. Inter- 
ference with this trade almost provoked war because the 
Westerners believed that Easterners were willing to sur- 
render the navigation of the river in return for concessions 
in the trade with the Spanish West Indies. In 1795, how- 
ever, Thomas Pinckney succeeded in negotiating a treaty 
which opened the mouth of the Mississippi to our vessels 
and gave us the right of unloading and reshipping at New 
Orleans. In 1802, nevertheless, the Mississippi was sud- 
denly closed to our trade and contrary to the Treaty of 
1795 no other place on the river was opened to us. West- 
ern farmers threatened to seize New Orleans by force, but 
the Spanish government disavowed the act of its agent and 
ordered the privileges restored. The next year the United 
States purchased Louisiana from France, to whom it had 
been ceded by Spain. 

After the introduction of the steamboat on the Missis- 
sippi, commerce increased, though even as late as 1833, 
eight years after steamboat traffic had passed all competi- 
tors, a considerable flat-boat trade existed. The Ohio traf- 
fie was important; Pittsburgh and Louisville together had 
about as much tonnage as New Orleans which, with St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, was the leader. Wheeling, Nash- 
ville, Vicksburg, and Memphis were other important river 
points. In the nine years, 1842-1851, the tonnage of St. 
Louis and Cincinnati doubled and that of Louisville and 
Wheeling practically trebled. Only Nashville showed a 
decrease. From 1851 to 1860 the tonnage advanced from 
135,560 to 249,039; Cincinnati suffered a slight decrease 
and was passed by Pittsburgh and Louisville, but other 
river towns, with the possible exception of Vicksburg, 
gained. New Orleans more than doubled, and Pittsburgh 
increased two and a halffold. St. Louis, with no railroad 
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connection until after 1855, was a busy river town depend- 
ent upon water transportation for the importation and 
exportation of flour, grain, meat, tobacco, lead, manufac- 
tures, and various other articles of merchandise. In 1850- 
1851 practically all of Cincinnati’s exports except meat 
products went down the river, but in 1855 the exports to 
the East were almost equal to those sent south, and there- 
after they were greater. In spite of railroad competition, 
however, the last year prior to the Civil War, with prod- 
ucts worth $185,211,154 landed at New Orleans, was the 
““best year on the river,’’ because the extension of cotton 
culture more than made up for the fact that only one- 
fourth of the Ohio Valley products then went south. 

Since the Civil War the river traffic has declined, because 
of numerous reasons, among which are continued west- 
ward movement, extension of railroads, lack of centraliza- 
tion of ownership, shyness of capital for investment, inter- 
ference of ice, currents, and floods, lack of suitable wharf- 
age facilities, unevenness of depth, lack of appropriations 
to keep channels free from obstruction, and frequent own- 
ership of terminal facilities by railroads. In 1880 tonnage 
received at St. Louis by river amounted to 893,860 and in 
1900 to 512,010; the corresponding figures for rail tonnage 
were 6,096,524 and 15,875,441. Cotton received at New 
Orleans by river amounted to 1,087,522 bales in 1880 and 
to 343,450 in 1900, and that received by rail amounted to 
627,577 and 1,935,177. In 1889 all the tonnage carried on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries amounted to 29,405,000 
and ten years later it was probably less; half was on the 
Ohio and its tributaries. By the close of the nineteenth 
century, coal, stone, and sand traffie showed decided in- 
crease, but lumber, grain, cotton, and iron ore traffic de- 
creased. In the first quarter of the next century the 
decline seemed to continue. For instance, in 1900 freight 
carried on the Ohio amounted to 14,054,322 short tons, but 
from 1911 to 1928 it did not go as high as 10,000,000 tons, 
though 1924 was about 10,867,000. A similar movement is 
apparent on the upper Mississippi, but not on the lower 
where the oil traffic has caused an increase. Tonnage 
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owned on western waters fell from 215,095 in 1903 to 
120,230 in 1920, but rose with fluctuations to about 162,000 
in 1924. Bulky traffic such as coal, oil, lumber, sand, stone, 
cotton, grain, and some live stock still moves by the river, 
but the government has been negligent in encouraging the 
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river trade, though it has operated a barge line between 
St. Louis and New Orleans since 1918 and on the Warrior 
between Birmingham, Cordova, and Mobile. Probably the 
coming Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep waterway will stimulate 
river traffic everywhere. 

Canal Traffic.—Closely connected with the lake and river 
commerce is that of the canals, which have already been 
described. In 1851, according to Andrews, about three 
thousand miles of canals, exclusive of the coal trade, landed 
about nine thousand tons a mile, which at sixty-six dollars 
a ton, gave a gross sum of $1,188,000,000. Canal traffic, 
however, has declined with the river commerce, and even 
though tolls were abolished on the most successful of canals, 
the Erie, in 1882, the percentage of freight carried steadily 
declined from forty-four in 1868 to twelve in 1890 and to 
five in 1898. The high point for a five-year average came 
1886-1890 with the carriage of 3,589,361 tons, but the trend 
was downward, with the exception of 1906-1910, to 1918 at 
667,374 tons, after which there was a steady gain to nearly 
2,000,000 tons in 1925 and to more than 2,344,000 for the 
entire New York system. The tonnage moved on all navi- 
gable rivers and canals has been estimated at 173,190,000 
for 1924. (See chart on page 457.) 

Land Commerce.— Various commodities have, to be sure, 
been moved on land by man, animals, and railroads, but, as 
already noted, in the early period the cost of transportation 
was almost prohibitive. For example, a freighter charged 
three dollars for carrying a cord of wood 20 miles and 
five dollars for transporting a barrel of flour 150 miles. 
As late as 1810 it cost $125 to move a ton of goods from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by land, and the charge for 
moving a bushel of salt 300 miles was $2.50. Probably at 
the time of the War of 1812 the average charge for moving 
a ton of goods 100 miles was ten dollars. With the im- 
provement of the roads and the coming of railroads charges 
were materially reduced and commerce was consequently 
increased. On January 1, 1852, according to Andrews, 
13,315 miles of railway were in operation and did a gross 
business of 10,815,000 tons, which, valued at one hundred 
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dollars a ton, would amount to $1,081,500,000. The im- 
portance of the railroad in this period is hard to overlook. 
Kettell, writing about 1860, says: 


Thus in the last twenty-five years, a thousand millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in the construction of roads, and yet capital 
is proportionally more abundant now than before this vast ex- 
penditure, and land has, in railroad localities, increased by a 
money value greater than the cost of the roads! We have seen 
that before the operation of canals, land transportation was, 
and is now remote from these works, one cent per mile per hun- 
dred. If a barrel of flour is then worth in market five dollars, 
a transportation of 300 miles would cost more than its whole 
value; but by rail it may be carried from Cincinnati to New York 
for one dollar. Thus railroads give circulation to all the surplus 
capital that is created by labor within their circle. It is on this 
principle that may be explained the immense prosperity that has 
been seen to attend the enormous expenditure for railroads, par- 
ticularly during the last ten years.’ 


In the Far West, however, dependence was still placed 
upon wagons and oxen. When Mexico won her inde- 
pendence, a trade worth hundreds of thousands of dollars 
developed, a large part being carried over the Santa Fé 
trail, to the city of that name where American and Mexican 
traders met. As early as 1846 more than four hundred 
wagons left the Missouri River towns for Santa Fé. After 
the Mormons had settled in Utah, wagon trade began be- 
tween St. Joseph and Salt Lake City, and after California 
was opened to settlement some of the commodities were 
earried in large wagons known as ‘‘prairie schooners’’ 
rather than in the coastwise trade. The trade with the 
Mormons consisted chiefly of dry goods, groceries, hard- 
ware, and drugs and probably never exceeded 12,000 tons. 
In 1859 the firm of Russel, Majors and Waddell had 6,000 
wagons and 75,000 oxen employed in transporting goods 
between St. Joseph and Sacramento by way of Salt Lake 
City. Wells-Butterfield and Company carried mail and 
products to the West by the southern route, namely St. 
Louis, Fort Smith, El Paso, Tucson, San Diego, and San 

2Highty Years’ Progress, Vol. I, 193. 
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Francisco. In 1860 merchandise to a value of about 
$10,500,000 was shipped to points west of the Missouri. 
With the rapid development of the railroad net there 
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was a big increase in railroad traffic, and by 1890 the 
freight carried one mile amounted to 77,207,047,298 tons. 
With some fluctuations the tendency was upward to 
410,306,209,802 tons in 1920, then a decline of about a 
fourth came for 1921, followed by a revival in more recent 
years. Improvements in the character of the service, heavy 
steel rails and cars, electrification and other improvements 
aided in this growth. In 1890 the revenue per ton per 
mile was 0.927 cent and a low point was set at 0.715 in 
1917, after which the rate was upward. In 1921 it stood 
at 1.275 cents, but ten per cent reductions were made in 
1922, reductions which unquestionably had a part in the 
banner traffic for 1923. The rate on Class 1 roads in 1925 
was 1.098 cents. 

Early Stores.—Before attempting to estimate the value 
of the internal commerce it will be well to pay some atten- 
tion to retailing. In colonial days, as in early times in 
England and backward countries now, fairs and markets 
were held. Because of poor transportation facilities both 
northern and southern colonies passed laws establishing 
semi-annual fairs and weekly markets, where manufactures 
of farm and village were exchanged for products of other 
localities. To these commercial institutions came people 
from miles away loaded with the products of their industry ; 
they returned with the necessities and some of the super- 
fluities of life. Peter Kalm spoke highly of the Phila- 
delphia markets, which were held twice a week and in 
summer practically every day from four or five in the 
morning until nearly noon. In numerous little villages 
storekeepers handled various commodities, but exchanges 
were largely by barter and the price of the article depended 
upon the medium of exchange. According to Madam Sarah 
Kemble Knight, if pay for a six-penny knife was offered 
in hard money it might be had at that price; if in pay, 
that is, grain, pork, beef, ete., at the price set by the 
General Court it might be twelve pence; if in pay as money, 
that is provisions one-third cheaper than set by the General 
Court, eight pence; and if on trust, as the buyer and 
merchant might agree. Such a procedure, she remarks, 
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‘“seems a very Intricate way of trade and what Lex 
Mereatoria had never thought of.’’ 

The Peddler.—During and after the Revolutionary War 
trade developed at interior points and at various cross- 
road stores, but one of the fixtures of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century was the tin peddler, who, 
from Berlin, Connecticut, probably, went everywhere, 
though he preferred to winter in Richmond, Newbern, 
Charleston, Savannah, or some other southern city. From 
house to house with his pack or his horse and wagon he 
plied his trade, and though the load of a single horse was 
probably not worth more than three hundred dollars or of 
a wagon more than double that, profits were perhaps 
greater than those ‘‘made by the sale of any other mer- 
chandise of equal value.’? Timothy Dwight, writing about 
1797, said: 


Every inhabited part of the United States is visited by these 
men. I have seen them on the peninsula of Cape Cod, and in 
the neighborhood of Lake Erie, distant from each other more 
than six hundred miles. They make their way to Detroit, four 
hundred miles farther; to Canada, to Kentucky and, if I mistake 
not, to New Orleans and St. Louis... 2 


Western Storekeepers.—Thomas Ashe describes in an 
amusing, if not reliable sort of way, the iniquities of west- 


ern storekeepers who forced undesired articles upon their 
customers : 


I have known a person ask for a pair of shoes, and receive 
for answer that there were no shoes in the store, but some capital 
gin that could be recommended to him. I have heard another 
ask for a rifle gun and be answered that there were no rifles, 
but that he could be accommodated with the best Dutch looking 
glasses and German flutes in the western country. Another was 
directed by his wife to bring her a warming pan, smoothing 
irons, and serubbing brushes ; but these were denied; and a 
wooden cuckoo clock, which the children would not take a week 
to demolish, was sent home in their stead. 


* Travels in New England and New York New H 3 
Vol. II, 44. [New Haven, 1821-1822] 


*Travels in America, performed in, 1806 [London, 1808] 52, 53. 
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The words ‘‘buy’’ and ‘“‘sell,’’ Ashe insisted, were well- 
nigh unknown in the western country, where the universal 
word was ‘‘trade’’: ‘‘ ‘Will you trade your watch, your 
gun, pistols, horses, ete.?’ means ‘Will you change your 
watch, gun, ete., for cows, pigs, cattle, Indian meal, ete.’ ’’ 
After the War of 1812 credit facilities, transportation 
facilities, and rising standards of living, ete., tended to 
improve the character of the retail trade throughout the 
country, though there were then, as there are yet, stores 
that were unsightly and dealers in inferior goods by barter. 
In the cities especially fine buildings were erected and 
after the December, 1835, fire in New York City, a con- 
flagration which destroyed eighteen million dollars’ worth 
of property, a better rebuilding occurred. Thomas P. 
Kettell closes a description of some of these changes as 
follows: 


A lot on Broadway, near Broome, sold lately at private sale 
for $110,000; it had been bought at auction, in 1852, for $35,000. 
An elderly gentleman present remarked, “This lot was part of 
the old Colonel Bayard farm, and was given by the Colonel to 
his barber for a hair-dressing bill. I have seen it sold at auction 
four times, and each time people decided the buyer crazy to give 
such a price.” ° 


Developments Since the Civil War.—In the period since 
the Civil War there has been a continuous development in 
retailing; stores have increased in size and efficiency, in 
number and in bulk of business, and new types have de- 
veloped, such as the department store, the mail order house, 
and chain stores. The importance of the middleman de- 
clined in the closing part of the nineteenth century, and 
retail dealers were in some cases displaced by the practice 
of the manufacturers in selling direct, or by jobbers or 
commission men. The jobber purchased his goods from the 
manufacturer, assumed the risk of sale, and received a 
large part of the profit arising from market fluctuations. 
The commission dealer served as the agent of the producer 
and received a percentage of the sales. In jobbing to a 

5 Highty Years’ Progress, Vol. I, 189, 190. 
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marked extent and in the commission business to a lesser 
extent there was a decline. The increased size of manu- 
facturing establishments led to the maintenance of regular 
selling departments and goods were frequently sent on 
approval from the factory. Moreover, a few large manu- 
facturers owned city retail stores. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, as well as 
some others, began to sell direct to retailers or consumers, 
and this practice, though not always economical, was ad- 
vantageous when the sales were based on popular trade- 
marks and brands. 

Department Stores.—The department store, previously 
noted, developed about the time of the Civil War eae 
Stewart of New York City, in 1861, was one of the pioneers 
in the business. He was followed by R. H. Maey, who won 
success in the same place. Both stores are thriving to-day, 
although the Stewart store was absorbed a good many years 
ago by John Wanamaker, and the Maey family has passed 
away. Because dry goods, ready-made clothing, fancy 
goods, boots and shoes, furniture, hardware, groceries, 
Jewelry, ete., are handled under one roof, people do not 
have to go from one store to another for needed articles. 
The large and varied assortment of goods, moreover, ap- 
peals to numerous classes of buyers. The department store 
is, of course, a product of the city, where rapid transit, 
large-scale enterprise, heavy demand, and numerous coun- 
try and small town visitors encourage it. Marshall Field 
and Company of Chicago is the largest retail store in the 
world. About a quarter of a century ago the Final Report 


of the Industrial Commission spoke highly of the benefits 
of the new institution: 


Department stores buy goods of many classes, often in exceed- 
ing large quantities, in some cases purchasing the entire output 
of mills. Moreover, many stores dealing in special classes of 
articles have so developed that their purchases are on a scale 
much larger than before. These large retailers, therefore, tend 
more and more to deal directly with manufacturers, in fact, 
often ordering in advance of actual production the particular 
styles which they desire. This latter practice relieves the manu- 
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faecturer of risk, minimizing the time between the production and 
the consumption of goods... 

It is very generally asserted that the consumer benefits largely 
by the increased directness of the process by which goods are 
brought to him from the manufacturer. The elimination of the 
middleman is an elimination of expense. This same tendency 
to eliminate the middleman is seen in the handling of agricul- 
tural products as well as of manufactured commodities, and it 
is probable that a saving to the entire community has been 
effected. 


Mail Order Houses.—Another feature of the last half of 
the nineteenth century was the introduction of mail order 
houses in connection with department stores. By means of 
this innovation customers could obtain the advantages of 
a large and varied stock and low prices even when they 
lived at a distance. The resulting tendency was a reduc- 
tion in sales for the local dealer, for the better bargains 
offered through larger capital and economies in rent, super- 
intendence, office expense, and possibly clerk hire were 
shared with the purchaser. Personal inspection of goods 
and home pride, will, however, hold the mail order business 
within limits unless home service is unsatisfactory. 

The development of the mail order house has been espe- 
cially rapid since the inauguration of the parcel post system 
about 1912. Now, in all probability half of the families of 
the United States patronize regularly or occasionally a 
mail order house. One of these houses, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, is probably more widely known than any other 
business organization in the country. In 1920 the com- 
pany had about six million customers and handled 125,000 
pieces of mail each day. The Chicago plant had numerous 
modern buildings which covered an area of thirty-seven 
acres and owned a controlling interest in many manufac- 
turing plants located in different parts of the United States. 
Net sales in both 1919 and 1920 amounted to about 
$234,000,000, or more than double the sales of 1915, and 
after a period of depression, 1921 and 1922, due chiefly to 
the lowered purchasing power of farmers, mounted to 

*Vol. XIX, 547. 
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more than a quarter of a billion in 1926. Their nearest 
competitor is Montgomery, Ward and Company. In recent 
years both houses have opened chains of retail stores. 

Chain Stores.—In the late nineties of the last century 
there were a few small localized systems of chain stores in 
operation, but not until about 1902 with the foundation of 
J. C. Penney Company did the system attain national 
importance. From one store to 676 stores in forty-four 
states in 1925 was the record of that organization. The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, started in 1859, 
is now the undisputed leader with over fourteen thousand 
stores and a business pushing a half billion. Piggly 
Wiggly Company, Jones Brothers Tea Company, and The 
American Stores Company are other examples. Chain 
stores are especially common in the grocery, drug, tea, dry 
goods, men’s wear, hat, candy, and tobacco business. The 
average American is probably more familiar with the Sys- 
tem in the operation of the five and ten cent stores, which 
began at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1879, and developed 
until by the close of 1925 F. W. Woolworth and Company 
operated or controlled 1,423 stores in the United States, 
Canada and England with a business worth nearly a fourth 
of a billion dollars. 

Value of Retail Business.—In 1920, according to Law- 
rence B. Mann in the December, 1923, number of the 
American Economic Review, retail sales amounted to about 
$41,600,000,000. Sales in 1921 and 1922 were lower, be- 
cause of depression. There are now probably about 3,000 
department stores, 100 mail order houses, and 1,000 chains 
which operate about 100,000 stores and handle one-fourth 
of the entire business; the remainder is handled by about 
1,200,000 small retailers. About 3,500,000 people are now 
engaged in retailing. In 1924 the sales of 359 department 
stores showed an increase of one per cent over 1923 and 
surpassed by four per cent the 1920 sales made at ‘‘the 
peak of prices.’’ In both 1925 and 1926 new high records 
were set. For the entire year, 1926, two of the largest 
mail order houses did a business of nearly $500,000,000, 
and the chain stores surpassed previous records. 
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It is impossible to enumerate all the articles which enter 
the domestic trade, for practically every article known to 
man would require consideration. To move these innumer- 
able commodities, locomotives, steamboats, automobiles, 
aeroplanes, wagons, and pack animals are required. It is 
likewise impossible to calculate accurately the total value 
of the internal commerce, though an approximate method 
has been given in the Report of the National Conservation 
Commission: 


. . The census shows the value of manufactures, of agri- 
cultural products, the products of the mines, the fisheries; and 
the record of imports shows the value of merchandise brought 
in from foreign countries and subsequently entering the internal 
commerce of the country and adding a reasonable sum as the 
probable cost of transporting them to the consumer, we may at 
least approximate the value of the merchandise consumed among 
our own people, a single transaction in which may be properly 
accepted as a measurement of the value of the internal com- 
merce... .’ 


By the application of this standard we find that the 
domestic commerce of the United States, measured in gold 
values, was about $2,000,000,000 in 1850, but more than 
$100,000,000,000 in 1920. Inflated values were largely re- 
sponsible for the big increase in 1920, but that factor played 
a part in foreign commerce as well. The total is amazing, 
for it exceeds the foreign commerce of the entire world. 

Contributing to the increase of our domestic commerce 
are two factors now to be mentioned—parcel post and 
advertising. Like the express company the parcel post 
system is built upon the railway system. Inaugurated in 
1911 parcel post has enjoyed a rapid growth in the last 
fifteen years. It duplicates the service performed by the 
express companies, but is less satisfactory in some respects. 
It does not collect the goods and its rates for distant traffic 
are higher than the express rates. On the other hand, 
parcel post rates are lower than express rates for short 
distances and rural mail deliveries give it a big advantage 


7Vol. II, 58. 
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over express companies. Agricultural products are being 
delivered in increasing amounts by parcel post and mail 
order houses have long been delivering their products by 
the same agency. And so manufactures have been increased 
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and commerce widely extended by the parcel post—worthy 
competitor of the express business. 

The ancient Egyptians, Romans, and other people adver- 
tised. In 1266 an English law declar ed: ‘‘Every baker 
shall have a mark of his own for each sort of bread.’’ Out- 
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door advertising, like the use of trade-marks, dates back to 
ancient times. Thirteenth century English innkeepers com- 
peted with each other in preparing such signs as ‘‘The 
Three Crows,”’ ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,’’ ete. Newspaper 
advertising, of course, waited for printing. In this country 
probably the first newspaper advertising appeared in the 
Boston News Letter in 1704. Now papers and magazines 
are crowded with advertisements, some costing thousands 
of dollars. Trade-marks are legion. Billboards and signs 
cover the landscape in places and electric signs continue 
the work at night. Successful advertisements build up indi- 
vidual business houses by increasing the volume of the 
business transacted, though at times other goods suffer. » 
More markets, too, are now reached because of the de- 
velopment of transportation and post office facilities. And 
so we buy because we are told to buy and because buying, 
not paying, is easy. For a number of years our advertising 
bill has been more than a billion dollars per annum, or 
equal to the value of all manufactures in 1859. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
MONEY AND BANKING 


Money and banking are of marked importance in eco- 
nomic development. In discussing financial affairs from 
the earliest colonial days, however, only the briefest sketch 
can be made of certain important points. In this chapter 
the topics treated wiil be: commodity moneys, paper issues, 
coinage laws, the silver struggle and the adoption of the 
gold standard, banking, panics, war finance, and receipts 
and expenditures. 

Commodity Moneys.—Because the colonists possessed 
little metallic money, they early resorted to numerous 
substitutes such as commodities and paper. It is well-nigh 
impossible to name any article which has not at some time 
or other passed as money. Within the historical period, 
according to Horace White, cocoa beans, salt, silk, furs, 
tobacco, dried fish, wheat, rice, olive oil, cocoanut oil, cot- 
ton cloth, cowry shells, iron, copper, platinum, nickel, 
silver, and gold have been used. The early settlers of New 
England, the Dutch in New York, and the people in other 
colonies made use of wampum, which was current among 
the Indians as an article of adornment. Wampum soon 
fell into disrepute because unprincipled colonists dyed 
white beads black, for the latter were worth twice as much 
as the former, but the use of wampum, nevertheless, lingered 
until the early eighteenth century and as far south as 
Virginia. Because skins were largely used in the northern 
colonies, musket balls, corn, wheat, rye, barley, and other 
commodities were current in New England and elsewhere 
at specified rates. Even cows, goats, ete., were accepted 
occasionally for college expenses. 

In the southern colonies numerous commodities passed 
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as money. For instance, a North Carolina law of 1715 
provided for the acceptance of the following legal tender 
commodities at stipulated rates: corn, tallow, beaver and 
other skins, butter, raw buck and doe skins, feathers, pitch, 
pork, tobacco, wheat, leather, wildcat skins, cheese, ‘‘drest 
buck and doe skins,’’ tar, whale oil, and beef. Gresham’s 
law, that a cheaper money tends to drive a dearer money 
out of circulation, seemed to apply to commodities as well 
as to paper and coin, for the people saved that which was 
good and passed on that which was bad or depreciating. 
In the extreme southern colonies the most common money 
was rice. In 1719 South Carolina made rice receivable for 
taxes, a policy northern colonies had already tried for other 
commodities. Orders, calling for so much rice, were some- 
times issued; one read: ‘‘This order entitles the bearer to 
one hundredweight of well-cleaned merchantable rice to 
be paid to the commissioners that receive the tax on the 


second Tuesday in March, 1723.’’ These rice orders were 
good for all purposes and counterfeiting was severely 
punished, 


The most important commodity used for money in the 
colonies, however, was tobacco. The first law passed by the 
Virginia Assembly, July 31, 1619, was one which made the 
price of tobacco ‘‘three shillings the beste, and the second 
sorte at 18d. the pound.’’ The famous shipment of wives 
to the Virginia colonists was paid for in tobacco. In 1642 
tobacco was virtually made the sole curreney by the pro- 
hibition of contracts payable in money, and although this 
law was repealed fourteen years later tobacco continued to 
be the predominant medium of exchange. The depreciating 
or fluctuating price of tobacco led to restrictions on its 
growth, attempted treaties among tobacco colonies, riots, 
and the famous Parson’s Cause, in which Patrick Henry 
denied the right of the English king to veto colonial laws. 
Ministers’ salaries, fines, and the transactions of business 
life were expressed in terms of tobacco. The Virginia legis- 
lature legalized tobacco notes in 1727 and seven years later 
introduced ‘‘erop notes’’ which called for particular casks 
of tobacco. Counterfeiting of tobacco notes was made a 
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felony. The tobacco, even when stored in warehouses, was, 
however, the real medium of exchange and this lasted for 
nearly two centuries in Virginia, and for a century and a 
half in Maryland. By the close of the colonial period, 
nevertheless, commodity money was decreasing in impor- 
tance and though it was found throughout our history in 
backward districts and is not unknown at the present time, 
its importance steadily decreased. 

Colonial Paper Money.—The first government paper 
money to circulate in this country was issued in Massa- 
chusetts in 1690 to pay soldiers who had returned from an 
unsuccessful expedition against Port Royal and Quebec, 
Canada. All the other colonies in time followed the ex- 
ample of Massachusetts. The first issue of seven thousand 
pounds in Massachusetts was soon increased to forty thou- 
sand pounds and issued to the soldiers anticipatory to tax 
collections. The paper notes were receivable for taxes and 
were exchangeable for treasury commodities, but they were 
not payable at a definite time, did not bear interest, and 
were not legal tender. Inasmuch as they were worth only 
twelve to fourteen shillings in the pound, the soldiers lost 
two-fifths of their wages. In 1692, however, they were made 
redeemable in silver in one year, receivable for taxes at five 
per cent advance over silver, and legal tender for all pay- 
ments; hence they were equal to silver for a while. The 
issues, nevertheless, increased, and in 1704 redemption was 
extended to two years, in 1709 to four, in 1710 to five, in 
1711 to six, and later to thirteen. Depreciation; of course, 
set in, and aided by neighboring paper money issues drove 
silver out of the colony. It is impossible to trace the various 
issues and the resulting evils, but according to Horace 
White, the ordinary course in the history of emissions was: 
issue, avivine of specie out of circulation, counterfeiting, 
wearing out of bills, replacement of worn-out and counter- 
feited issues with new bills, extension of time, depreciation, 
and repudiation. Often the interests which demanded 
paper money were dishonest, but perhaps Dr. Douglas, a 
contemporary writer, went too far when he declared: ‘‘ All 
our paper-money- snaking legislatures have been legislatures 
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of debtors, the representatives of people, who for incogi- 
taney, idleness and profuseness have been under the neces- 
city of mortgaging their lands.’’ + 

Colonial records are filled with accounts of distress and 
demoralization occasioned by the depreciated legal tender. 
Inasmuch as loans were payable in paper money, the hoard- 
ings of age, the inheritance of orphans, and the savings of 
laborers disappeared, for unscrupulous trustees and execu- 
tors holding money belonging to other people often post- 
poned payment in order to devour the homes of widows and 
the inheritances of children. Workmen were sometimes 
given store pay and so were generally swindled. Paper 
money created bad feeling between debtors and creditors, 
roval officials and legislatures, legislatures and Parliament, 
and engendered a common spirit of lawlessness. In 1751, 
because of the obvious evils of paper money issues and the 
demands of creditors England prohibited paper money, - 
with exceptions in case of war and great emergencies, in 
New England, and in 1764 made the legislation apply to all 
of the colonies. 

Paper Money of Revolutionary War Period.— When the 
Revolutionary War began, in spite of the unfortunate 
colonial experiences, the new government issued paper - 
money to the extent of forty emissions of about 
$241,552,780. In general, the denominations varied from 
sixty-five dollars down to one-sixth of a dollar. Although 
Congress did not make the bills legal tender, many states 
in response to its request, passed resolutions in condemna- 
tion of those who refused to accept the bills. When de- 
preciation became marked, legislation was passed by the 
states to regulate prices. Monopolizers and engrossers were 
condemned vigorously. After attempting to punish by fine 
and imprisonment the individuals who advanced prices, the 
different states commenced to call price conventions and 
attempted to set the prices of labor and commodities. Con- 
gress recognized depreciation on March 18, 1780, by making 
provision for the acceptance of paper in place of silver at 


1See White, Horace. Money and Banking [Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1914] 82. 
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the rate of forty to one. In January, 1781, depreciation 
was one hundred to one. Barber shops were occasionally 
papered with the continental money in jest, and sailors 
sometimes paraded the street with the worthless finery fas- 
tened to their clothing. ‘‘ Not worth a continental’’ became 
a synonym of worthlessness passed only in recent times by 
“‘Not worth a ruble’’ or ‘‘Not worth a mark.’’ Concerning 
its last values, David Ramsay declared: 


The paper currency continued to have a partial cireulation 
for a year after a scale of depreciation was fixed. It gradually 
diminished in value till the summer of 1781. By common consent 
it then ceased to have currency, like an aged man, expiring by 
the decays of nature, without a sigh or groan, it gently fell 
asleep in the hands of its last possessors.? 


Under the Funding Act of 1790 some of the new tenor 
notes, which had been issued in exchange for the old at the 
rate of twenty to one, were accepted in subseription for 
stock, but the old emissions were taken only at the very 
low rate of one hundred to one. This policy, of course, 
meant the repudiation of ninety-nine dollars out of every 
hundred. 

Competing with the paper money issues of the national 
government during the Revolutionary War were the 
$209,524,776 issued by the states. Virginia issued about 
three-fifths of this amount and South Carolina and North 
Carolina in well-nigh equal amounts almost all of the re- 
mainder. After the disappearance of the continental money 
seven of the states—Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia— 
plunged into fresh issues of paper money. Radical minori- 
ties in other states demanded the issue of paper money and 
threatened rebellion if it were not issued. The most violent 
outbreak was in Massachusetts, 1786-1787, where Daniel 
Shays, a Revolutionary War captain, led about 1,500 armed 
debtors and temporarily closed the courts at Worcester and 
attacked the arsenal at Springfield. The results of state 


4 The History of the Revolution in South Carolina {Trenton, 1785] 
Vol ely oi. 
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paper issues were as harmful as in the colonial period, but 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1789 prevented the 
states from issuing any more paper money. Some indi- 
viduals later unavailingly argued that the intention was 
also to prohibit the national government from issuing paper 
money. 

Greenbacks.—In another hard-fought struggle, the Civil 
War, 1861-1865, the government turned to paper money, 
the United States notes or greenbacks, as a method of war 
finance. The issue of February 25, 1862, was for 
$150,000,000, of July 11, 1862, for $150,000,000, and that 
of January 13, 1863, for $100,000,000, subsequently in- 
creased by act of March 3, 1863, to $150,000,000. The notes 
of the first issue were non-interest bearing and were in 
denominations of five dollars and more; in the second issue 
$35,000,000 in notes might be in denominations of less than 
five but not under one dollar; and in the third issue all 
notes might be in denominations of one dollar or more. The 
notes were legal tender and were receivable by the govern- 
ment except for customs dues and interest on the public 
debt. The usual evil, depreciation, soon appeared in gold 
quotations and in enhanced prices for commodities, espe- 
cially after dropping the bond-convertibility clause in the 
third act, but not in the marked way of the Revolutionary 
period. According to Professor Wesley Mitchell, the main 
factors affecting the gold quotation of greenbacks, which 
fell to from thirty-eight to forty cents on the dollar in July 
and August, 1864, were: the increase in amount of legal 
tender, the condition of the treasury as shown by the 
secretary’s report, government credit as reflected in bond 
quotations, changes in the executive or legislative depart- 
ments of the government, relations with foreign countries, 
and military successes or failures. With the paper money 
were such fractional notes as shinplasters for amounts of 
five cents and above and postage stamps. 

Opposition to the greenbacks was most marked in Cali- 
fornia, but in the early issues it was found in all of the 
states. When the banks and government suspended specie 
payment, greenbacks became the accepted money. After 
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the war had ended, however, agitation began in some quar- 
ters for contraction. In 1866 provision was made for the 
retirement of $10,000,000 in six months, but thereafter not 
more than $4,000,000 in any one month. Early in 1868 
contraction was stopped and the amount then stood at 
$356,000,000. In 1871 and 1872 issues of $6,137,000 were 
made, but they were speedily retired because of adverse 
criticism. During the Panic of 1873 because of emergency 
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Secretary Richardson put $26,000,000 in circulation, 
through the purchase of bonds, and the legal tenders were 
thus increased to $382,000,000. In 1874 an act provided 
for a permanent increase to $400,000,000, but President 
Grant vetoed the measure as a departure from true prin- 
ciples of finance and national interest, as dishonorable to 
creditors, Congressional promises, party pledges, and con- 
trary to his own express views and promises, A provision 
in another act of 1874 provided that the legal tender notes 
should never exceed $382,000,000. The Resumption Act of 
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January 14, 1875, however, was a triumph for the contrac- 
tionists. It provided that greenbacks equal to four-fifths 


on July 1 of Specified Years and also on 
November 18, 1878 and January 1, 1879: 


Cuart No. 91. Fuucruations IN VALUE OF GREENBACES. 


of the amount of new bank notes issued should be retired 
until the total greenback circulation should be reduced to 
300,000,000. Among the other provisions of the act were: 
the substitution of silver coin for the fractional paper cur- 
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rency, removal of the charge for coining gold, and the 
resumption of specie payments, January 1, 1879. 

Opposition to the government’s financial policy was so 
strong in 1876 that it soon crystallized into the Greenback 
or National Party, or the Greenback Labor Party. The 
main demands of this party were: repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act, issue of more legal tender notes, suppression of 
bank notes, and the refusal to sell bonds in foreign markets. 
In 1878, the high-water mark, the new party polled over 
a million votes, but less than a third that number in 1880; 
and in 1884, its last presidential contest, only 175,370. For 
a while its demands were urged by the Labor Party and 
later by the Populists or the People’s Party. The most 
signal success of the Greenbackers came in 1878 when Con- 
gress ordered that no further destruction of greenbacks 
secur. The amount then outstanding, $346,681,000, was 
to be kept in circulation, for the law stated that all notes 
when received into the treasury should be ‘‘re-issued and 
paid out again and kept in cireulation.’’ 

In the meantime Secretary Sherman had been gradually 
building up a gold reserve for the legal tenders through the 
sale of bonds and by January 1, 1879, they were worth 
their face value in gold. A favorable trade balance in 
1878 helped, but early in 1879 trade and industrial condi- 
tions became unfavorable. Luckily for our credit, condi- 
tions soon changed. Our wheat, corn, and cotton, our stock, 
our petroleum, and other products set high records and 
brought high prices because of failures elsewhere. Within 
three months $60,000,000 came from France, Great Britain, 
and Germany, and because the main need of the American 
bankers was, in the words of A. D. Noyes, ‘“eurrency suit- 
able for use in interior trade, a large part of this specie 
went directly into the Treasury in exchange for legal tender 
notes,’’ a condition which restored and helped to maintain 
specie payments. 

The opposition to the greenbacks in California has al- 
ready been referred to; here only the briefest mention will 
be made of three famous cases. In the edse of H epburn v. 
Griswold, 1869, the Supreme Court, with Chief Justice 
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Chase and four of his associates agreeing and three denying, 
stated that the notes were not legal tender and implied that 
they were both unnecessary and improper. The closeness 
of the decision, the fact that Chase as secretary of the 
treasury had favored the notes, and the enforcement of 
gold payments caused difficulty. In the meantime the 
court was enlarged to eight, not including the chief justice, 
and a vacancy was filled. In the case of Know v. Lee, 1871, 
the Supreme Court by a vote of five to four favored the 
constitutionality of the notes, which were considered appro- 
priate and beneficial means for carrying out the powers of 
the government and winning the war. This decision, how- 
ever, applied only to the constitutionality of notes issued 
in time of war; the case of Julliard v. Greenman, 1884, 
related to re-issues under the Law of 1878. After reviewing 
early decisions and the ease of McCulloch v. Maryland, to 
be noted presently, the court, with one justice delivering 
a dissenting opinion, decided that the power of issuing 
paper money and making it legal tender for the payment of 
private debts ‘‘was a power universally understood to 
belong to sovereignty in Europe and America at the time 
of the framing and adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States.”’ 

Colonial Metallic Money.—Other issues of paper money, 
such as the silver certificates, will be noted in connection 
with coins. As the reader has realized by the references 
to commodity and paper money, the colonists were severely 
handicapped by the lack of metallic money. Gold and 
silver mines were lacking. Then, too, the English merecan- 
tile doctrine insisted on securing and retaining coins for 
the mother country. In a new country, too, implements, 
such as tools, plows, and household utensils, and manufac- 
tured goods were more needed than money. The sparse- 
ness of settlement and difficulty of exchange, moreover, 
made circulation of the few coins slow. Portuguese and 
Spanish coins were most common, though the colonists still 
insisted on expressing their accounts in the English terms. 
The Spanish dollar, or ‘‘piece of eight,’’ was normally 
rated at four shillings, six pence, but the various colonies 
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gave it higher ratings to secure its circulation. For in- 
stance, New York at one time gave it a value of eight 
shillings. In 1704 Queen Anne’s proclamation, later 
enacted into law, set six shillings as the maximum rating 
of a “‘piece of eight,’’ but in spite of a possible fine of ten 
pounds for violation and six months’ imprisonment, the 
law was disregarded. The scarcity of metallic money is 
further indicated by a Massachusetts law of 1654 which 
forbade the exportation of coin, save a sum not to exceed 
twenty shillings for travelling expenses, under penalty of 
the forfeiture of the offender’s whole estate. About twenty- 
one years later, during King Philip’s War, a deduction of 
fifty per cent on all taxes paid in coin was offered. The 
attempts to establish mints in Maryland, Virginia, and 
Massachusetts were not very successful, though in 1652 and 
following, Massachusetts minted a little less than six shil- 
lings to the heavy Spanish dollar in place of the normal 
four shillings, six pence. The mint was closed in 1684 be- 
cause the managers refused to pay part of the profits to the 
government. 

Coinage Laws.—In the period shortly prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, English guineas, crowns, and shil- 
lings; French guineas, pistoles, and crowns; Spanish 
pistoles, and Portuguese johannes, half-johannes, and 
moidores were in circulation. The coins, being of unequal 
value in different parts of the country, gave an opportunity 
for clipping and fraudulent change. Under the Articles 
of Confederation Congress had the right to regulate the 
alloy and value of coins put out by it or by the states, but 
those same states had the right to coin money. The first 
coinage law, 1792, shortly after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, followed in the main Secretary Hamilton’s recom- 
mendation. The Spanish milled dollar, which had 24.75 
grains of gold, was made the American standard, and sinee 
the ratio between silver and gold was set at fifteen to one, 
the silver dollar contained 871.25 grains of pure silver. 
Smaller coins were given proportionate weight. The law 
declared that one grain of gold at the mint was worth 
fifteen of silver, but in the arts demand and bullion market 
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it was worth 15.47 grains. People naturally exchanged 
their silver coin for gold and then turned the gold into 
silver bullion. A hundred dollars invested in this way 
would bring about $103.13. The first silver dollars minted 
here weighed a little less than the Spanish milled dollar, 
but they were readily accepted in the West Indies and 
exchanged for Spanish dollars which were brought here, 
melted, and turned into American dollars at a profit of 
about one dollar to the hundred. Because the mint was 
working without pay and was unsuccessful in giving the 
country a supply of silver dollars, coinage was ordered 
stopped in 1806. Up to 1834 the only domestie coins in 
circulation were those of small denomination, 

In 1834 a new coinage law was enacted; three years later 
it was modified slightly. The new law made 238.22 grains 
of gold instead of 24.75 the equivalent of a dollar, but since 
the amount of pure silver in a dollar was kept at 371.25 
grains, the ratio was 15.98 to 1 in place of 15 to 1. In the 
arts demand or the bullion market, however, the ratio was 
15.625 to 1. Both coins were approximately nine-tenths 
fine; the gold dollar weighed 25.8 grains and the silver 
412.5 in comparison with 416 under the earlier law. A 
person could melt a thousand dollars in silver and receive 
in exchange gold bullion which could be changed into coin 
worth about $1,023. A person with a thousand dollars in 
the old gold coins would change them into new coins worth 
about $1,066. The higher value given to gold coin at the 
mints than in the open markets caused a goodly number to 
enter circulation for the first time. The discrepancy was 
increased still more by the discovery of gold in California 
in 1848, for prior to that time the annual product of the 
United States had not exceeded $250,000, but by 1853 it 
reached $65,000,000. The immediate effect was to debase 
still more the value of gold in terms of silver and to drive 
the fractional silver coins out of cireulation. Congress, 
consequently, in 1853 reduced the weight of the half dollar 
to 192 grains and the other minor silver coins in proportion. 

The Silver Struggle——During the period of the Civil 
War and following, little metallic money was in circula- 
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tion, for greenbacks drove out silver. With the resumption 
of specie payment the struggle began anew to make the 
mint ratios of gold and silver correspond with the market 
ratios. In 1873 the amount of silver that went into a silver 
dollar was worth $1.02 if sold to the silversmith and put in 
a napkin ring or an umbrella handle. Naturally the owners 
of silver mines did not take their product to the mints, but 
disposed of it on the markets. Congress recognized the 
existing state of affairs by passing in 1873 a little-regarded 
law which dropped the standard silver dollar from the 
coins of the United States, but provided for a trade dollar 
of 420 grains. 

In the seventies, however, events happened which defi- 
nitely changed conditions. In 1870 and 1871 Germany 
adopted the gold standard and sold her silver; in 1873 the 
Latin Union limited the coinage of silver; and in 1875 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries demonetized silver. 
This silver, which was available for the markets, tended to 
depress the price. Another factor working to the same 
end was the increased production here. One mine with an 
output valued at $645,000 in 1873 increased its yield to 
$16,000,000 within two years. The Comstock Lode of 
Nevada yielded $42,000,000 in three years. The annual 
production of silver increased from $1,000,000 in 1861 to 
$30,000,000 in 1875. The price of silver fell rapidly and 
in 1874 for the first time in years the silver in a dollar 
was more valuable than the same amount of silver in a 
bracelet, napkin ring, or umbrella handle. The mine owners 
now referred to the ‘‘Crime of 1873’’ and demanded the 
renewed coinage of silver dollars. Western farmers and 
disappointed Greenbackers joined, as did some workmen 
and many honest individuals who really believed that the 
hard times and money stringency of 1873 were due to the 
“‘Crime of 1873,’’ or the dropping of the standard silver 
dollar from the Tee of legal coins. Debates abounded with 
charges and counter-charges, but not until 1878 was the 
Bland-Allison Act passed. 

Allison in the Senate secured an amendment to the Bland 
measure whereby the monthly purchase of the government 
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was limited to not less than two nor more than four million 
dollars’ worth of silver a month. This bullion was to be 
coined into dollars of full legal tender and paid out in the 
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same way as any other money. Holders of silver dollars 
were given the right to receive in exchange certificates of 
deposits in denominations of not less than ten dollars which 
were receivable for all government dues. Later, in 1886, 
denominations of one, two, and five dollars in paper were 
allowed. The coinage of silver dollars during this period 
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just about kept pace with the needs of the country. During 
the operation of the law about 378,166,000 silver dollars 
were coined, or about 30,000,000 annually, for the secretary 
approximated the minimum rather than the maximum 
amount. Inasmuch as the purchase value of the silver was 
about $308,279,000, the seigniorage turned into the treasury 
amounted to nearly $70,000,000. In spite of the govern- 
ment purchases, however, the decline in value of silver con- 
tinued, though an occasional year showed an upward 
swing. 

The western demand for increased coinage of silver over- 
came eastern opposition, for the East wanted a protective 
tariff and could obtain western support only by making 
concessions on the silver question. The Sherman Act, as 
eventually passed in 1890, authorized the secretary of the 
treasury to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly and to 
issue in payment treasury notes which were of full legal 
tender value in place of partial as had been the silver 
certificates issued under the Bland-Allison Act. The Sher- 
man Act, moreover, differed from its predecessor by provid- 
ing for the redemption of the treasury notes in either gold 
or silver coin as the secretary might see fit. The most 
marked difference, however, was the increase of yearly 
coinage from about $30,000,000 to $50,000,000. During the 
three years that the law was in operation the treasury notes 
issued amounted to $155,931,002. 

If the coinage under the Bland-Allison Act had been 
Just sufficient to keep pace with the needs of the country, 
that under the Sherman Act was excessive, and tended to 
drive gold out of circulation. In the first half of 1891 
$74,000,000 in gold left the country, and though the har- 
vests of 1891 helped us, gold exports began again in 1892. 
In order to keep up the gold fund, which was at the danger 
point when Harrison left office, the Cleveland administra- 
tion in the years 1894-1896 issued $262,000,000 in bonds, 
and as President Cleveland, who was severely attacked for 
the Morgan sale, said, ‘‘The eredit and fair fame of our 
nation were saved.’’ The excessive purchase of silver was 
considered the cause of the gold depletion, but the repeal of 
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the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act in 1893 did not 
stop the gold drain. 

The silver people, of course, redoubled their agitation, 
for the price of silver continued to fall. In 1893 the amount 
of silver in a silver dollar was worth only sixty cents, but in 
1894 it went to forty-nine, chiefly because of the stoppage 
of silver coinage in India the previous year. Western 
miners naturally wanted the purchase of silver by the 
government to bolster up the prices of the mine product. 
In this effort they were supported by the Greenbackers, 
Populists, western farmers, laborers, and the debtor inter- 
ests generally, and opposed by the business interests of the 
East. The question was decided in 1896. The Democrats, 
with William Jennings Bryan as their presidential nominee, 
favored the unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one; the Teller wing of the Republican Party 
favored the same platform, as did many Prohibitionists, 
Socialists, and members of the National Silver Party. The 
Republicans favored free and unlimited coinage of silver 
only with the aid and consent of the leading nations of the 
world; the Gold Democrats and various members of other 
parties took a somewhat similar view. The candidate of 
the Republicans was William McKinley. The election was 
one of the most hectic the country has ever known. MeKin- 
ley received 7,111,607 popular and 271 electoral votes; 
Bryan received 6,509,052 popular and 176 electoral votes. 
Save in the South not a state east of the Mississippi cast its 
vote for Bryan, though the polling was occasionally close 
as when Bryan received 477,497 to 525,991 for his opponent 
in the latter’s native state of Ohio. 

The election of 1896 gave the death blow to the popular 
movement in favor of silver, for gold discoveries in Alaska 
in 1896 and 1898 helped dispel the feeling that gold was 
not sufficient for our needs. A law enacted in 1898 pro- 
vided for the coinage of the silver bullion bought under the 
Sherman Act and ordered the retirement of the legal tender 
notes which had been used to pay for the bullion. About 
two years later, March 14, 1900, Congress definitely adopted 
the gold standard and declared that all forms of money 
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issued or coined should be kept at a parity with gold. The 
gold reserve, which had been rather vaguely recognized at 
$100,000,000 in 1882, was increased to $150,000,000 and 
could henceforth be used only for note redemption. 
If the volume of gold fell below $100,000,000, it was to be 
restored by the sale of one-year three per cent bonds. 

The silver agitation, long considered deceased, came to 
life in the period after the European War, but this time it 
was due to high prices caused by decreased production and 
increased demand. The silver production in the United 
States had amounted to 74,961,000 ounces in 1915, but to 
only 55,285,000 in 1919, while silver production in Mexico 
was practically paralyzed by political anarchy. This de- 
clining production in the two greatest silver-producing 
countries came at a time when the demand was increasing, 
for China, India, and Japan were exporting large amounts 
above their imports to Europe and the United States, and 
were willing to accept silver in payment. In 1918 the 
United States exported about $204,000,000 in silver and in 
1919 about $225,000,000, mostly to Asia and chiefly on 
account of England. There were, we should remember, 
well over 500,000,000 silver dollars coined under the laws 
of 1878 and 1890, stored in our treasury and held in trust 
for one, two, five, ten, and twenty-dollar silver certificates. 
Keonomists had recommended the sale of this silver hoard 
even when as bullion a dollar was worth about fifty cents 
with the chance of a fall to twenty-five if the entire amount 
were thrown on the market. Congress did not sell until a 
decreasing supply and a growing demand led to a higher 
price. 

The Pittman Act, 1918, authorized the secretary of the 
treasury to break up and sell not more than 350,000,000 
dollars, but specified that he should purchase enough silver 
from our mine owners at a dollar an ounce to take the place 
of the coins which had been broken up and sold. Between 
April, 1918, and the autumn of 1919, $260,000,000 in silver 
were turned into bars and exported from the country. 
In January, 1920, 288,221,000 silver dollars were left, 
which, if sold at the price prevalent at that time would have 
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netted the government from twenty-five to forty per cent 
on the transaction. In other words, the amount of silver in 
a dollar was then worth $1.07 in contrast with $0.49 in 
1894, and $1.02 in 1873. With the fall in price of silver a 
little later silver mine owners demanded the immediate 
resumption of silver coinage and this came in 1921. This 
action meant another useless silver hoard, and the pay- 
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ment to the mine owners of a subsidy of the difference 
between the price required by law and the market price. 
In February, 1921, when preparations were made for the 
coinage of silver, the subsidy amounted to about forty cents 
on the dollar. Purchases of silver under the act stopped 
on June 30, 1923, with a silver hoard of about 500,000,000 
dollars. 

Early Banking.—Colonial ideas on banking were largely 
derived from Europe. One of the first of these banks was 
established at Amsterdam in 1609, two years after the 
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founding of Jamestown; the Bank of England was founded 
in 1694. The colonial bank, however, did not measure up 
to the European standard and Francis A. Walker was not 
far wrong when he defined it as ‘‘simply a batch of paper 
money.’’ The security offered was generally mortgage on 
land; the colonial bank usually placed its notes in circula- 
tion by buying goods or loaning notes at interest on land 
or personal property. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, and other colonies attempted 
banks, but with the exception of Pennsylvania where for a 
while wise provisions were made for redemption, banking 
was a failure. The suppression of the notorious ‘‘ Land 
Bank or Manufactory Scheme’’ of Massachusetts in 1741 
by the application of the English Bubble Act of 1720, 
clearly ex post facto legislation, was a cause of discontent 
in that colony which was not removed until the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

When the national government was inaugurated in 1789, 
there were three important banks in the country, one at 
Philadelphia, one at Boston, and one at New York. The 
first, known as the Bank of North America, had been 
planned and organized by Robert Morris in 1781; the see- 
ond was chartered in 1784, and the third was proposed by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1784 but not chartered until 1791. 
When Hamilton became secretary of the treasury, he placed 
a national bank, with the funding of the debt, the assump- 
tion of state debts, and the mint laws among his monetary 
measures. 

First Bank of the United States—In spite of consider- 
able opposition a bank bill was passed in 1791. Only one 
negative vote was cast north of the Potomac, and only 
three affirmative votes south. Washington asked for writ- 
ten opinions from his cabinet. Randolph, Attorney-General, 
and Jefferson, Secretary of State, both from Virginia, op- 
posed the bill; Knox, Secretary of War, and Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, the one from Massachusetts and 
the other from New York, favored it. Washington, con- 
vineed by Hamilton’s argument of implied powers, signed 
the measure. 
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The capital, set at ten million dollars, consisted of twenty- 
five thousand shares of four hundred dollars each. Hight 
millions of this stock were open to the public and one- 
fourth of each subscription was to be paid in specie and the 
balance in government obligations at six per cent interest. 
The subscriptions were to be paid within two years; the 
government’s share of two million dollars was payable in 
ten installments with interest at six per cent. Each share- 
holder was allowed one vote for his first share and an extra 
vote for each share up to and including thirty. Foreign 
shareholders could vote only in person and at least one- 
fourth of the directors in any year were ineligible in the 
following year. The circulating notes of the bank were 
practically limited to the capital stock and the charter to 
twenty years. Branch banks might be established. 

Washington was well pleased with the sale of stock, for 
in one hour all was taken, and in his own words ‘‘applica- 
tion made for upwards of four thousand shares more than 
were granted by the institution, besides many others that 
were coming in from different quarters.’’ The bank was 
a success from the start. It aided the government in the 
collection of customs duties, forced state banks to redeem 
their notes, cared for government funds, and moved them 
from place to place. The bank and its eight branches had 
about two-thirds of the government funds, but at least 
eleven local banks were used as places of deposit in 1811. 
Opposition, due to the state banks and the belief in un- 
constitutionality, led to the refusal of charter renewal in 
1811. When the bank was put into liquidation, it paid its 
shareholders about $434 for each four-hundred-dollar share. 

State Banks.—In September, 1814, specie payments were 
suspended by most of the banks south and west of New 
England and the notes fell to a discount of from ten to 
thirty or more per cent. The government proved unable 
to pay the interest on the public debt and during the 
period, 1811 to 1816, business was hampered by the export 
of seven million dollars to the foreign holders of stock in 
the first bank and by the undue expansion of state banks 
which increased from 88 to 246. Because the government 
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after the suspension of specie payments accepted state bank 
notes for public dues, it encouraged an undue expansion 
of bank note circulation, which rose from about $45,000,000 
in 1812 to $100,000,000 in 1817 and, moreover, appeared to 
place a premium on dishonesty by diverting imports from 
Boston, where notes were nearest par, to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other ports where they were depreciated. 
With these evils clearly in mind the friends of a United 
States bank prevailed and, after the consideration of various 
plans, enacted a law in 1816 for its establishment. 

Second Bank of the United States——The Second Bank 
of the United States resembled the first in some particulars ; 
for example, the government held one-fifth of the stock, 
chose one-fifth of the directors, and promised not to charter 
another bank during the twenty-year life guaranteed to the 
bank. Foreign stockholders were not allowed to vote in 
person or by proxy. Cireulating notes could not be issued 
for less than five dollars and all notes required the signa- 
ture of the president and principal cashier. Bank notes 
were receivable for all debts due to the United States. The 
bank, as in the case of its predecessor, transferred funds 
from place to place in the United States and kept the 
government’s money in its vaults or that of its branches 
unless the secretary of the treasury decided otherwise. The 
government’s subscription was payable in specie or in gov- 
ernment obligations. In return for the exclusive twenty- 
year charter the bank paid the United States $1,500,000. 
The capitalization of the bank was placed at $35,000,000, 
or three and a half times that of the first bank. 

The history of the bank may be conveniently discussed 
under three heads: a period of mismanagement, 1816-1819 ; 
the period of declining opposition, 1819-1829 ; and the bank 
war, 1829-1836. In the first period violation of the charter 
and mismanagement led to a Congressional report in favor 
of rescinding the charter and to the failure of the Balti- 
more branch for $3,000,000. The president and cashier of 
the Maryland branch had taken $1,600,000. The bank was 
really bankrupt at the time and was saved only by the 
government deposits of $8,000,000. The placing of Lang- 
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don Cheeves, a sound business man, at the head of affairs 
enabled the bank to weather the crisis, for under him bank 
affairs improved and under Nicholas Biddle, who succeeded 
Cheeves in January, 1823, the improvement continued. 
Biddle increased the note circulation by the use of branch 
drafts which were orders for sums of five, ten, or twenty 
dollars, drawn by a branch on the mother bank, payable to 
a bank officer and upon endorsement to the bearer. Under 
the old system when all notes had to be signed by the presi- 
dent and cashier only fifteen hundred could be issued 
daily, but under the new system the circulation was rapidly 
extended from less than $5,000,000 in 1823 to about 
$20,000,000 in 1832. State opposition manifested itself in 
this period by the attempt to tax the bank out of existence, 
but in the case of McCulloch v. Maryland, 1819, and Osborn 
et al v. United States Bank, 1824, the Supreme Court, with 
Marshall stating the decision, held that the bank was consti- 
tutional and necessary and that a state could not tax the 
bank or one of its branches. 

When Jackson became president, difficulties with the bank 
began, for he doubted its constitutionality, resented its 
reported political activities, and yielded to the advice of 
prejudiced friends. Some of the bank advocates, believing 
that they could defeat Jackson if he dared to veto a bill 
to recharter the bank, and secure a desirable measure by 
1836 when the charter expired, passed the bank bill in 
1832. Jackson accepted the dare and vetoed the measure. 
He characterized the bank as unconstitutional, as a gigantic 
monopoly favorable to the East and oppressive to the West, 
as an institution whose shareholders would be enriched by 
fifty per cent without cost to them or benefit to the country, 
and as an engine which foreign shareholders could use to 
damage the country. Jackson’s message had little sanity 
in it except as a political appeal to the poorer classes and 
the West, where in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee only 1,804 shares of bank stock 
had been held in 1828. In the election Clay lost even 
Pennsylvania, where more than one-fifth of the 350,000 
shares of bank stock were held. Jackson interpreted his 
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election as an endorsement of his stand on the bank ques- 
tion and soon ordered McLane to remove the government 
deposits. When that official refused, he was promoted to 
the secretaryship of state and Duane became treasurer, but 
as he also refused to take the desired action he was removed 
and Taney became treasurer. The latter followed Jack- 
son’s wishes and the money was checked out without re- 
placement in the ordinary course of business. With 
Jackson’s motives, the bank’s attitude, the censuring and 
expunging resolutions, and the brief career, 1836-1841, as 
a state bank in Pennsylvania we are not interested. It 
must suffice to point out that as a government institution, 
in spite of early mismanagement, the bank was a decided 
suecess, and that the government itself, according to one 
authority, derived a clear profit of $6,093,167.07 from its 
connection with the bank. 

Independent Treasury.—With the use of specified banks 
to deposit government funds, numerous other institutions, 
referred to as ‘‘pet banks,’’ were organized in hopes of 
getting the government deposits. But shortly in order to 
eare for its funds the government established the inde- 
pendent treasury, 1840; the Whigs repealed the measure 
in 1841, for they expected to establish another bank, ex- 
pectations blasted, however, by Tyler, our first accidental 
president. In 1846 the independent treasury was re- 
established. Treasury notes as well as silver and gold were 
made receivable for public dues and the new treasury 
building at Washington with the mints and custom houses 
was provided with vaults and safes. The principal deposit 
centers were New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, and St. Louis. In 1920 this act was 
repealed in so far as it provided for sub-treasuries, and 
from October 25, 1920, to February 10, 1921, the various 
sub-treasuries beginning with Boston and closing with Cin- 
cinnati were dropped and their work taken over by the 
Federal Reserve bank or its branches. 

State Banking.—During the period prior to the Civil 
War numerous state banks were formed, and though some 
were as poor and unsafe as those of the colonial period, the 
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State Bank of Indiana, the Wisconsin Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company, the Louisiana banks after 1842, and . 
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the Bank of Ohio were all fairly successful. The Louisiana 
law was the first one in the United States which required 
banks to keep a cash reserve proportionate to their deposits 
and circulation. One of the most successful systems in the 
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country was the Suffolk, originated in Massachusetts and 
named after the Boston bank which later assumed charge. 
Under the system, from 1813 on, the banks sent foreign 
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bills to the issuing banks for redemption and charged the 
bill holders only the actual cost of collection. In time 
practically all of the country banks kept on deposit with 
the Suffclk a fund for the redemption of their notes. In 
1856, the high point, about $397,000,000 in notes were 
redeemed at the Suffolk Bank, and the average, 1841-1857, 
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was about $219,000,000. In 1857 five hundred banks were 
in the system and the notes were widely circulated in the 
United States and Canada. In New York in 1829 the 
Safety Fund System was inaugurated. All new or re- 
chartered banks were compelled to pay a yearly tax of 
one-half of one per cent on their capital stock until they 
had paid in three per cent. This money was to be used to 
redeem the notes and pay the debts of insolvent member 
banks. Additional funds might be required if necessary. 
Because the fund was insufficient, the law was amended in 
1842 so that the safety fund became a security for circulat- 
ing notes only. In the early period when individuals 
wanted to charter a bank, they had to obtain permission 
through special legislative act, but in 1838 New York 
inaugurated the free banking system whereby the law stated 
the conditions to be complied with and any group without 
further legislative acts could start a bank by obedience to 
the general law. By 1860, fourteen states, chiefly in the 
North, were in the system. 

National Banking System.—The national banking act 
grew directly out of the desire to provide a market for 
United States bonds during the Civil War, but other causes 
are worthy of notice. Because the charter rested on na- 
tional rather than state authority, it appealed to the 
national spirit. To the business community uniformity of 
circulation was also highly desirable. On January 1, 1862, 
the United States had 1,496 banks with an aggregate capital 
of $420,000,000 and a circulation of $184,000,000. These 
banks were established under the laws of twenty-nine states 
with a wide range of privileges and restrictions. In 1862, 
according to Professor D. R. Dewey, only 253 banks issued 
notes which had not been counterfeited. Another argu- 
ment in favor of the national system was the redundancy 
of circulation. For instance, in 1862 the circulation in- 
creased from $130,000,000 to $167,000,000. Another defect 
in the old system was the unequal distribution. For ex- 
ample, New England had about $50,000,000, but Ohio with 
three-fourths as many people had only $9,000,000. Violent 
contraction and expansion to be noted presently in connec- 
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tion with panics was another drawback of the old system. 
The policy of the banks, moreover, in discrediting govern- 
ment demand notes, in redeeming their own circulation in? 
legal tenders, and in using depreciating legal tender for a 
reserve was believed harmful to the national government. 
The act, finally passed in 1863, provided that when a bank- 
ing association deposited bonds with the treasurer of the 
~ United States it could receive bank notes up to ninety per 
cent of the par value of the bonds. Notes were to be 
limited to $300,000,000 and apportioned roughly as popula- 
tion and banking needs seemed to require. The law was 
amended in 1864 and the next year a tax of ten per cent, 
operative July 1, 1866, was imposed on the circulating 
notes of state banks. 

State banks entered the system slowly. Circulation did 
not increase rapidly; the high point of the century came in 
1882, after the note issue privilege had been increased, at 
$352,464,788. Banks, because of the high price of govern- 
ment bonds, found it more profitable to sell the bonds, and 
this, of course, led to the retirement of bank notes. The 
decline began about 1883 and by 1891 the note circulation 
had fallen to $162,220,646. The Act of 1882 attempted to 
make note issue more profitable, but with little effect. In 
1900 the law was modified in three important particulars. 
Circulation could now be issued up to the full par value of 
the bonds, the tax on circulating notes based on new thirty- 
year two per cent bonds was reduced from one per cent to a 
half per cent, and the required capital in towns of under 
three thousand was reduced from fifty thousand dollars to 
twenty-five thousand. 

In 1907, because of hard times, the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Emergency Currency Law was enacted. It provided that 
national banks in time of emergency could obtain additional 
circulating currency by depositing commercial paper and 
securities with a ‘‘national currency association,’’? which 
held them in trust for the United States. This emergency 
currency resembled in many respects the clearing house 
certificates issued in times of panic. The National Mone- 
tary Commission reported in 1912 in favor of a gigantic 
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central reserve bank with fifteen district branches owned 
and managed by the member banks. 

NX Federal Reserve Act.—This plan, however, appeared to 
the Democrats to mark too great a concentration of power, 
and the Federal Reserve Act, approved December 23, 1913, 
provided for not more than twelve regional banks. These 
were located at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, and San Francisco. All the national 
banks in the district of a regional bank are ‘‘member 
banks’’ and state banks are encouraged to become members. 
Each member bank subscribes to the stock of the regional 
bank and keeps part of its reserve with the regional bank. 

The regional bank is a bank for banks and has little deal- 
ing with the public aside from the purchase and sale of 
gold, government bonds, and specified bills of exchange. 
A regional bank may rediscount notes, bills, and commercial 
paper for the member banks, and if directed to do so by the 
Federal Reserve Board, must render a similar service for 
another regional bank. By this method idle funds ean be 
readily moved from one part of the country to another. 
Provision for an elastic currency is made by the Federal 
Reserve note which may be obtained by the bank for redis- 
counted commercial paper. <A regional bank must keep a 
gold reserve equal to two-fifths of the Federal Reserve 
notes requested. Federal Reserve notes thus had a backing 
of 140 per cent, but the security was reduced to a hundred, 
sixty and forty in 1919. The notes are redeemed, if neces- 
sary, by the government in gold at Washington. If the 
gold reserve at any time falls below forty per cent, a tax is 
imposed upon the regional bank and it adds this tax to its 
rediscount rate. The idea is to check undue expansion, 
for an elastic currency must contract as well as expand. 
Over the whole system is the Federal Reserve Board which 
consists of fiv. appointed members and the secretary of the 
treasury and the comptroller of the currency, increased to 
eight in 1922 by the addition of the so-called ‘‘ dirt farmer.’’ 
In 1927 after a contest of several years the McFadden- 
Pepper Act was passed. It grants charters of indeter- 
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minate length to Federal Reserve banks, allows national 
banks to make loans on improved urban real estate for five 
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years in place cf one as formerly, extends the powers of 
the national banks in dealing with investment securities, 
and permits national banks to establish a limited number 
of branches in the city, town, or county of the parent bank 
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if the state in which that unit is located allows branch 
banking to state institutions. No system of banking can 
save the country from periods of depression, but the Fed- 
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eral Reserve System has prevented disastrous panics and 
with approximately two-thirds of the banking capital of the 
United States is the most powerful system the world has 
ever known. 

Other Banking and Savings Agencies.—Only the 
briefest reference can be made to other banking or saving 
agencies. Loan and trust companies were started in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, but the number was 
only thirty-five or thereabouts in 1875, Now, however, the 
number is about 1,700 and the resources are approximately 
twelve billions. Among the causes of rapid growth in 
recent years are: the increase in wealth, high interest rates, 
and “‘less state legislation, regulation and taxation’’ than 
found for other banking agencies. In the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century savings banks began in Boston, 
Baltimore, and New York. Growth was rather slow at 
first, but the banks are now nearly as numerous as loan 
and trust companies and the deposits are greater. School 
savings banks were started in 1876. The work is now gen- 
erally coordinated with classes in English, salesmanship, 
advertising, and statistics. Such banks are now found in 
more than ten thousand school buildings and hold the 
deposits of nearly three million students. Because many 
people, especially those from southern Europe and the 
backward elements of the native stock, distrust banks, 
postal savings banks were begun in 1910. Since the system 
was started, the limit of an individual deposit has been 
increased from $500 to double that sum by 1917 and to 
$2,500 in 1918. Deposits in recent years have been well 
below the high point of $167,323,250 in 1919. Deposits in 
private banks, subject to great fluctuations, are about the 
same as those in the postal savings banks. 

Two other agencies of saving—building and loan asso- 
ciations and insurance—will be noted. The Oxford Provi- 
dent Building Association, an example of the first, was 
formed in Philadelphia in 1831, but the movement did not 
become permanent for a score of years. By 1893 the 
number of local associations was about six thousand and 
the number since then has about doubled, resources ap- 
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proximating the five billion mark and the number of mem- 
bers approaching nine million. The origin of life insur- 
ance in the United States dates back to 1759 when a society 
was formed in Philadelphia to look after Presbyterian 
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ministers and their widows. With the formation of the 
Insurance Company of North America, thirty-seven years 
later, the real movement began. Early companies com- 
bined other business with life insurance, the first modern 
company dating from 1843 with the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. With marked fluctuations the 
growth has been rapid. Now there are about two-thirds as 
many policies as there are people with insurance for seventy 
billion dollars. 

Panic of 1819.—During our history as a nation we have 
had several periods of depression or panic, but space will 
permit only the barest description of conditions in 1819, 
1837, 1857, 1873, 1884, 1893, 1907, 1914, and 1920-1921. 

After the War of 1812, as after the Revolutionary War, 
English merchants sought to regain the American markets 
through crushing out domestic manufactures by flooding 
the country with their own products. Undue speculation 
in western lands and a rapid increase in state banking 
were also factors. These banks often did not have adequate 
capital and were guilty of the worst frauds. In the words 
of another, they were generally anxious to issue ‘‘five times 
as much paper as they could ever redeem.’’ The policy of 
the Second Bank of the United States and its early mis- 
management were also contributing factors. The bank had 
a note circulation of about $1,911,000 in 1817 and 
$8,339,000 in 1818, but that was reduced to $3,589,000 in 
1820; loans on the corresponding dates were $3,485,000, 
$41,181,000, and $31,401,000. The bank by contracting 
saved itself and forced the state banks to contract their 
note issues from about $100,000,000 in 1817 to $45,000,000 
in 1819. Credit facilities for importers and others were 
thus reduced at a time when they were most needed, specie 
payments were partially suspended, export values fell, 
failures occurred, industries stopped, men lost work, and 
the government was threatened with deficits which occurred 
in 1820 and 1821. The government obtained slight loans, 
reduced the price of land to $1.25 an acre and took back 
the land not paid for under the old policy, and attempted to 
remedy affairs a little later by tariff legislation. 
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Panic of 1837.— Although the industrial crisis of 1825 in 
England had caused many English goods to be thrown 
upon the American markets and temporarily embarrassed 
American manufacturers and business men who had ex- 
panded unduly after the difficulties, 1819-1822, the first 
real panic came to the country in 1837. The causes of this 
panic were numerous and complicated, but among them 
may be mentioned: tariff reductions, which perhaps stimu- 
lated imports and injured American manufactures; the 
New York fire of 1835, which destroyed considerable prop- 
erty; the poor crops of 1835, 1837, and 1838; the growth 
of luxurious habits sufficiently evidenced by the fact that 
silk imports increased from a little less than $6,000,000 in 
1831 to nearly $23,000,000 in 1836; the failure of Wilkes, 
Wilde, and Wiggin, three English concerns interested in 
American cotton; excessive internal improvements, which 
increased the state debts from about $26,500,000 in 1830 to 
over $170,000,000 in 1838 and $200,000,000 in 1840, and 
perhaps caused repudiation by such states as Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Indiana and Pennsylvania, 
though some afterwards paid in whole or in part; excessive 
importations, which made imports exceed exports by 
$200,000,000 during the decade; bad banking, revealed by 
the fact that from 1829 to 1837 banks increased from 329 
to 788, capital from about $110,000,000 to $290,000,000, 
loans from $137,000,000 to $525,000,000, and note circula- 
tion from $48,000,000 to $149,000,000; the distribution of 
three installments, or about $28,000,000 of the government 
surplus to the states in proportion to number of representa- 
tives and senators; the speculation in western lands, which 
caused the government receipts to rise to about $24,000,000 
in 1836, a higher sum for the first and only time in our 
history than that obtained from customs duties; and the 
Specie Circular of July 11, 1836, which directed the gov- 
ernment agents to accept specie for the public lands and 
thereby caused numerous western banks to lose practically 
the only prop that made their notes acceptable. 

On May 10, 1837, New York City banks suspended specie 
payments and within two months 250 bankruptcies oc- 
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curred. Real estate values and manufactured goods fell in 
value, and foodstuffs rose because of crop failures. In a 
few weeks twenty thousand workers lost their jobs. Diffi- 
culties continued until 1843, deficits in government rev- 
enues occurred, and Congress found it necessary to pass a 
bankruptcy law which relieved approximately forty thou- 
sand people of debts amounting to about $450,000,000. 
Sales of public lands fell from a high mark of about twenty 
million acres in 1836 to about one million in 1841, and 
bank note circulation declined from about $149,000,000 in 
1837 to $58,000,000 in 1843. The withholding of the fourth 
installment of the surplus, the issuance of treasury notes, 
and loans helped weather the crisis, and business gradually 
recovered until conditions became normal about 1844. 
Panic of 1857.—After that year recovery was rapid, and, 
with the exception of 1847, 1848, and 1849, the government 
faced no deficits until 1858, following the Panie of 1857. 
The difficulty of that year was precipitated by the failure 
in August of the Ohio Life and Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati. Investigation showed that the management of the 
company had used five millions in railroad loans and that 
the New York agent had defaulted. Many New York banks 
reduced their loans and this caused a financial crash, 
which, for a while, involved most of the banks of the coun- 
try. These institutions had expanded unduly, from 691 
in 1843 to 1,416 in 1857, the capital from about $229,- 
000,000 to nearly $371,000,000, the loans from about $255,- 
000,000 to nearly $685,000,000, the deposits from a little 
more than $56,000,000 to over $230,000,000, the note cir- 
culation from a little less than $59,000,000 to nearly 
$215,000,000, and the specie from nearly $34,000,000 to 
over $58,000,000. Liabilities had consequently increased 
more rapidly than resources. The increase in gold produc- 
tion had stimulated unduly practically all lines of indus- 
try. Between 1830 and 1860 over $1,250,000,000 had been 
invested in railroads. This development was too rapid in 
the West, where such important roads as the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Michigan Central, and the New York and Erie 
had gone into bankruptey. Speculation in land was rife 
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and receipts from land sales averaged over $9,500,000 for 
the three years, 1854-1856, a figure not reached in any other 
year, 1816-1861, with the exception of 1835 and 1836. 
Crops were good, but some prices dropped, as, for instance, 
cotton, which fell from about sixteen cents a pound to nine. 
Perhaps the low tariff stimulated imports unduly and had 
something to do with the five thousand business failures. 
Bank contraction, economy, and treasury notes helped the 
country weather the crisis and the evil effects soon 
passed. 

Panic of 1873.—The Panic of 1873 was in part a result 
of heavy Civil War expenditures and the low tone of pub- 
lic morality in Grant’s administration as evidenced by 
‘Black Friday,’’ 1869, when Jay Gould and James Fisk 
attempted to secure control of the gold supply and exact 
high prices for it; by the carpet-bag, scalawag, negro gov- 
ernments in southern states, as South Carolina and Loui- 
siana; by the excesses of the newly rich through fraudulent 
war contracts; by the corrupt political rings, as, for in- 
stance, the Tweed Ring of New York City; by the dishonest 
practices of Belknap, Secretary of War, in the manage- 
ment of western army posts; by Babcock, Grant’s private 
secretary, who profited from whisky frauds; by numerous 
post-office employees in the ‘‘pet routes’’ or ‘‘star routes’’ 
of the West; by the Credit Mobilier scandal; by the bribery 
of the New York judiciary by Jay Gould and the Erie ring; 
and by the Salary Grab Act of Congress. Expenditures 
naturally inereased and the people paid little attention to 
the warning given by rising imports. Business was ex- 
panding unduly here and elsewhere and the new adjust- 
ments due to the opening of the Suez Canal, 1868, caused 
difficulty. Town, city, and state governments, manufac- 
turing corporations and mining companies had sold bonds 
until they were a drug on the market. 

Perhaps, however, the most important cause was the ex- 
cessive railroad construction which unduly stimulated other 
industries. From 1860 to 1867 construction had averaged 
only 1,311 miles, but for the four years ending in 1872 the 
total was over 25,000 miles, or five times the earlier aver- 
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age. The comptroller of the currency estimated in the 
preceding five years that railroad construction had cost 
about $1,700,000,000, or about $340,000,000 a year. On 
September 13, 1873, a stock brokerage house failed and 
bank runs soon followed. The Stock Exchange was closed 
for ten days. On September 24, the New York banks par- 
tially suspended specie payment. Clearing house certifi- 
cates were issued to banks on the basis of properly approved 
securities up to seventy-five per cent of their value, and 
the certificates were accepted in settlement of clearing 
house balances. Many banks, railroads, and business 
houses failed and depression lasted until 1878 or 1879 be- 
fore a period of renewed prosperity began. 

Crisis of 1884.—A crisis developed in 1884. Domestic 
trade decreased in 1883 and 1884 at the very time that 
silver currency was increasing. Europe bought less from 
us than she had done in five years, but sold as much as she 
had done in 1880 and, moreover, disposed of American 
securities, thus draining money out of the country. This 
fact, coupled with the fear that silver might be forced into 
circulation through treasury payments at New York and the 
rapid railroad construction, were underlying causes of the 
panic. The annual railroad construction jumped from an 
average of 2,296 for 1874-1878 to an average of 7,936, 
1879-1883. Extensive railroad construction, of course, 
stimulated unduly iron and steel industries, and their dis- 
turbance led to the closing of many mines and the conse- 
quent increase of unemployment. Many mercantile fail- 
ures occurred in 1883 and uneasiness was increased Jan- 
uary 1, 1884, when a receiver was appointed for the New 
York and New England Railroad. The Oregon and Trans- 
continental Company and the North River Construction 
Company soon became involved in difficulties. 

But the real trouble came in May when the business 
community suddenly lost faith in the integrity of its mem- 
bers. The Marine National Bank of New York failed on 
May 6; its president was a member of Grant and Ward, 
a firm which soon went to the wall with debts of about 
$16,000,000 and assets of $67,000. On May 13, John C. 
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Eno, president of the Second National Bank, was found 
to be a defaulter for $3,185,000. About the same time the 
Metropolitan Bank suspended because of the speculation 
of its president. Any one of these events would have 
shaken confidence; all of them coming to the surface in a 
week virtually destroyed it. The banks again received 
clearing house certificates on the basis of deposited securi- 
ties ‘‘twenty-five per cent greater in value than the cer- 
tificates allotted and good for the settlement of balances at 
the Clearing-House. .. .”’ 

Panic of 1893.—The Panic of 1893 was one of the worst 
the country has ever known. Excessive silver coinage 
crowded gold out of circulation, the redemption of green- 
backs kept the gold reserve low, the balance of trade turned 
against us, and, moreover, many people lost faith in the 
government’s ability to maintain specie payments. Added 
to these difficulties were over-speculation, inflated credit, 
and over-investment of capital in risky enterprises. In 
1892 national bank loans increased about $165,000,000 and 
two-thirds of this was in the South and West. On Feb- 
ruary 20, the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company 
failed with a debt of $125,000,000 on a $40,000,000 capital. 
On May 5 the National Cordage Company with a capital 
of $20,000,000 and $10,000,000 in liabilities likewise failed. 
Other failures followed and cash reserves were rapidly 
withdrawn from city banks. 

During the year, 573 banks and banking institutions, 
chiefly in the West, failed. Gold was hoarded and a pre- 
mium of four per cent on cash was offered by money- 
brokers. Commercial failures from April 1 to October 1, 
1892, numbered 4,171 with liabilities of $41,110,322; the 
corresponding figures for 1893 were 8,105 and $284,663,624. 
The Erie, the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, and other 
roads joined the Philadelphia and Reading until about 
one-fourth of the railway capital of the country was in 
the hands of receivers. Earnings, of course, declined, new 
construction was delayed, and the production of coal and 
iron necessarily decreased. In 1894 the corn crop failed 
and the price of wheat, because of the slackening of the 
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European demand, fell to less than fifty cents a bushel. 
Silver fell greatly in value, mines were closed, and em- 
ployees deprived of work due to the closing of the India 
mints to silver. Unemployment led to strikes and riots 
such as the Pullman Strike of 1894, and Coxey’s Army. 
The use of about $69,000,000 in clearing house certificates, 
payment of a premium for currency, gold imports, the sale 
of bonds, and the election of 1896 helped restore confidence 
and attain normalcy. 

Panic of 1907—From 1897 to 1907 prices rose almost 
continuously, with the exception of a slight difficulty in 
1903, and this movement led to speculative investment and 
over-expansion, a tendency favored by the combination 
movement. The business community, moreover, appeared 
to lose its caution and excess became common. Credit for 
over $500,000,000 had been obtained in Europe, and about 
$300,000,000 in loans had been placed in New York by 
interior banks. State banks and trust companies had mul- 
tiplied rapidly and had been subjected to little regulation. 
The San Francisco earthquake had destroyed a consider- 
able amount of capital and the increasing difficulty in mar- 
keting high-grade securities foreshadowed trouble. When 
the banks commenced to contract loans in March, a ‘‘rich 
men’s panic,’’ due to the necessity of sacrificing good col- 
lateral to satisfy their creditors, developed. In June an 
eight-million-dollar New York manufacturing house went 
to the wall and two midsummer city loans failed. In early 
autumn a fifty-two-million-dollar street railway combina- 
tion went to a receiver and a few weeks later the thirty- 
four-million-dollar Westinghouse Electric Company did 
likewise. 

On October 21 the National Bank of Commerce sud- 
denly announced that it would no longer accept for col- 
lection the checks of the Knickerbocker Trust Company ; 
before noon the next day the panie-stricken depositors had 
forced the bank to close its doors. A run, of course, began 
on other institutions. Clearing-house certificates were used 
to the amount of $238,000,000, the government advanced 
$35,000,000 to the national banks which made loans to the 
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trust companies on good security, and the gold premium 
amounted to four per cent for two months. Gold was en- 
gaged in London at the unusual rate of $4.91 and the Bank 
of London lost $73,400,000 in November and December. 
The makeshift currency amounted to about $96,000,000. 
The government offered the national banks $50,000,000 in 
government bonds and $100,000,000 in one-year notes to 
provide new circulation, but the worst had passed and only 
$24,998,040 of the former and $15,436,500 of the latter 
were taken. Conditions, however, remained bad in 1908, 
for business failures in the first nine months increased 
fifty-five per cent in number and 120 per cent in liabilities 
over the same months of 1907, iron trade for the first six 
months was fifty per cent lower than for the corresponding 
time in 1907, railroad traffic receipts for 1908 were nearly 
twelve per cent lower than for 1907, checks drawn on banks 
decreased seventeen per cent, and the textile trade in 
March, 1908, showed a decrease of twenty-five per cent in 
output. 

Crisis of 1914—Although the Stock Exchange is in the 
second century of its history, it has closed its doors only 
twice, once in 1873 for ten days, and once in 1914 for about 
four and a half months. The last occasion was due to the 
outbreak of the European War. During the crisis high- 
grade securities were harder hit and more “‘lastingly af- 
fected’’ than in 1907; in some cases they were ten to twenty 
per cent lower than in that year. Foreign owners sold 
their American securities in large amounts and this sale 
continued even after unrestricted trading in bonds began 
once more. Hoarding commenced because people feared 
for the future of capital. Confidence was speedily re- 
stored, however, for bargain hunters appeared and began 
to buy high-grade securities at low prices, and Europe, on 
the whole, demanded little gold, but large amounts of sup- 
plies, munitions of war, and foodstuffs. [Failures in 1913 
amounted to 16,037 and liabilities to $272,672,288 ; the cor- 
responding figures for 1914 were 18,280 and $357,908,859, 
and for 1915, 22,156 and $302,286,148. Although these 
amounts were greater than in 1907, the variation in amount 
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of liabilities was not so marked and the depression did 
not last so long. 
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Depression of 1920-1921.—The Crisis of 1920 was due in 
part to the high wages and profits in the few previous 
years, to extravagant living, over-expansion, and specula- 
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tion. The price level rose from 100 in 1913 to about 272 
in May, 1920, but buyers checked this movement by ecur- 
tailing purchases. Naturally luxuries were dropped first, 
but the curtailment of our demand for Japanese silks led 
to a decrease in the Japanese demand for our cotton and 
other products. Retailers who had high-priced goods on 
their shelves and manufacturers who had costly raw mate- 
rials on hand were in a tight place. Automobiles, textiles, 
hides and rubber, grain, cotton, live stock, and other com- 
modities fell rapidly. Railroad earnings declined and 
freight loadings in 1921 went ten to twelve per cent below 
1920. Banking interests were forced to contract loans and 
refuse aid to speculators. Sales were thus made necessary, 
orders for more goods were cancelled, and a general slack- 
ening of industry occurred. About 3,500,000 more people 
were unemployed on January 1, 1921, than on January 1, 
1920, and other workers suffered through wage reductions. 
Agricultural products fell rapidly in price and high trans- 
portation charges and foreign competition injured the 
farmers. 

Business failures, numbering 6,451 in 1919, had trebled 
by 1921 and went to 22,400 in 1922; the amount of liabili- 
ties involved was nearly seven times as great in 1921 as in 
1919 and decreased little in 1922. The Federal Reserve 
system prevented a wide-spread panic, for it discouraged 
speculation by raising the discount rates of the banks and 
urging a deflation of the currency. The ‘‘buyers’ strike’’ 
at home and decreased demand abroad helped reduce prices 
and bring conditions back to normal. In 1923 bank de- 
posits, railroad traffic, mail order houses, department stores, 
various mining industries, and manufactories, such as auto- 
mobile establishments, set new high marks, for the crisis 
had been successfully weathered and confidence had been 
restored. 

Revolutionary War.—Only the briefest mention can be 
made of war finance, which consists chiefly of the levy of 
taxes and the placing of loans, with the preference appar- 
ent for the latter. Six struggles will be referred to: the 
Revolutionary War, 1775-1783; the Second War of Inde- 
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pendence, 1812-1815; the Mexican War, 1846-1848; the 
Civil War, 1861-1865; the Spanish-American War, 1898; 
and the European War, 1917-1918. 

In financing the Revolutionary War, aside from lotteries, 
the confiscation of enemy property, etc., the issuance of 
paper money, requisitions on the states, and borrowing 
were the common methods. The first has already been 
discussed in connection with paper money, but because it 
operated as a sort of gradual tax it might have been con- 
sidered with requisitions. The latter were requests issued 
by the central government for contributions by the states, 
for the government had no adequate taxing power and 
the states were disinclined to pay. Three specie re- 
quisitions in 1780 and 1781 for about $10,600,000 yielded 
less than $1,600,000, and four requisitions, 1777-1779, 
for $95,000,000 in paper yielded only $54,667,000. Requi- 
sitions for specific supplies such as beef, pork, flour, 
corn, forage were a little more successful, but much 
material spoiled through lack of transportation facil- 
ities and the acts of disgruntled teamsters who at times 
deliberately unloaded supplies at the wrong place because 
they were forced to work against their will. Domestic 
loans, September, 1777, until the offices closed, yielded 
about $63,289,000 in paper with a specie value of $7,684,- 
000. France gave us considerable money in the early 
period, and, 1777-1783 inclusive, loaned us $6,352,500 ; 
Holland, 1782-1783, loaned us $1,304,000; and Spain, 
1781-1782, $174,017. Other expenditures were made by 
these nations in our behalf; for instance, France’s expen- 
diture for our benefit, according to Professor D. 8. Muzzey, 
amounted to about $200,000,000. 

War of 1812—The War of 1812 was financed by the 
issue of treasury notes, the sale of bonds, and by taxation. 
The total amount of treasury notes authorized was $36,- 
680,794, and the total amount borrowed by the government 
up to the close of 1814, exclusive of treasury notes and 
temporary loans, was $41,010,000. New England, because 
of opposition to the war, contributed less than $3,000,000. 
During the period 1812-1816, the government realized, be- 
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cause of the loss in placing the loans, only $34,000,000 out 
of loans for more than $80,000,000. Shortly after the war 
began the tariff duties were doubled. Internal revenue 
duties of various sorts were levied during the war, and the 
yield, 1814-1817, inclusive, amounted to $15,168,636. Di- 
rect taxes for $3,000,000 were levied in 1814, for $6,000,000 
in 1815, and for $3,000,000 in 1816; the amount collected, 
1814-1817, was $10,469,992. 

Mexican War.—The Mexican War, 1846-1848, was more 
easily financed than either of the preceding wars because 
of the greater resources of the country and the shortness 
and decisiveness of the conflict. The excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts amounted to $63,605,621 and this was 
easily met by loans in the form of treasury notes and gov- 
ernment stock. All the loans, unlike those of 1812-1814, 
were easily placed at from par to two per cent above par. 
On one of the loans for $18,000,000, bids of about $57,723,- 
000 were placed and the loan was subscribed entirely in 
specie, according to Professor D. R. Dewey, “‘the first loan 
negotiated on this basis since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment.”’ 

Civil War.—In financing the Civil War numerous meth- 
ods were used, but the most productive were issuing green- 
backs, borrowing, and levying tariff and internal revenue 
duties. The issuance of greenbacks has already been noted 
in connection with paper money and here the only point 
mentioned will be that through enhanced prices the green- 
backs probably increased the cost of the war about $750,- 
000,000. Sales of various kinds of bonds during the 
course of the war amounted to over $2,600,000,000, about 
two-fifths of which were long term bonds. Possibly the 
weakest point in Civil War finance was the delay in apply- 
ing taxation; the ratio of loans to taxes in 1861-1862 was 
#852 to $1.00 and in 1864-1865, $2.95 to $1.00. Tariff 
duties were increased to a level of about thirty-seven per 
cent in 1862 and to forty-seven per cent in 1864; internal 
revenue duties were increased in much the same way and 
toward the close of the war were twice as productive as the 
tarif’ duties. An income tax was authorized in 1861 and 
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other taxes came; up to 1872, when the income tax was 
entirely repealed, the yield had amounted to about $347,- 
000,000. The South financed the war, or attempted to do 
so, through the sale of bonds, export taxes, general taxa- 
tion, and paper money. The Confederate national govern- 
ment issued about a billion in paper, and states, cities, and 
business establishments followed suit in varying amounts. 

Spanish-American War—When war broke out with 
Spain, April 19, 1898, Congress faced the question of in- 
creased expenditures, but the difficulties searcely merit 
mention in comparison with those of the Civil War. The 
Act of June 13 applied the two main methods, loans and 
internal revenue duties. The bond issue was for $200,- 
000,000 at three per cent, and the amount, offered by 
would-be subscribers, due to patriotism and self-interest, 
chiefly the latter, was seven times the issue. Although the 
Dingley tariff rates were undisturbed, considerable money 
was raised by new or increased internal taxes. Most of the 
taxes on tobacco and fermented liquors were doubled, but 
the duties on spirits were left unchanged as a special re- 
serve for future emergencies. Special taxes were placed 
on banks, brokers, and proprietors of places of amusement, 
such as theaters, bowling alleys, billiard halls, and _pool- 
rooms. Stamp taxes were placed on such things as the 
issue or sale of corporation securities, bank checks, bills of 
exchange, drafts, express and freight receipts, telephone 
and telegraph messages, insurance policies, patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, toilet articles, chewing gum, and wines. 
An excise tax was placed on business engaged in refining 
sugar and petroleum and a graduated legacy tax ranging 
from three-fourths of one per cent to a maximum of fifteen 
per cent was imposed. 

European War.—The Kuropean War was financed chiefly 
by loans and taxation. The government in five loans asked 
for $18,500,000,000 and each loan was over-subseribed. 
The interest rate varied from 3.5 per cent in the first to 
4 in the second, to 4.25 in the third and fourth, and to 
4.75 in the Victory Loan. Over 65,000,000 subscribers 
helped in these loans, though, of course, many helped in 
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all. The fourth loan for $6,000,000,000, over-subseribed 
and accepted to the amount of $6,993,073,250, from about 
21,000,000 subscribers was the most gigantic transaction 
in history. Patriotism and self-interest were the main fac- 
tors, the latter probably with the heavy subscribers due to 
tax exemption features. Baby bonds and war savings 
thrift stamps purchased at a quarter made possible a 
contribution by any one who desired to aid. 

In 1913, through the adoption of an amendment, Con- 
gress had been able to levy an income tax, which with the 
excess profits tax furnished the main revenue during the 
war. The graduation process was appled and the largest 
incomes and profits were taxed higher proportionately than 
the lower ones; for instance, the highest rate for the income 
tax reached 67 per cent and for the excess profits tax 65. 
Only one-third was thus left to the owner. These rates 
were subsequently reduced. The inheritance tax was in- 
ereased and graded from 2 to 25 per cent. Postage rates 
were increased and a zone system gave higher rates for 
second class mail. Almost everything imaginable was 
touched by internal revenue duties, for instance, liquors, 
tobacco, legal and business documents, luxuries and semi- 
luxuries, patent medicines, picture films, admission dues, 
elub dues, ete. The taxes were of such a nature as to 
discourage activities commonly considered non-essential. 

Although taxes have been materially reduced, from a 
high point of $6,704,414,437 for the fiscal year, 1919- 1920, 
to $3,204,133,000 three years later, the latter figure was 
about five times the total of 1912, and the country for 
decades will bear the burden of the World War. Our debt 
June 30, 1926, was reported at $19,643,216,315, in com- 
parison with 825, 482,034,419 on the corresponding date in 
1919. Partially offsetting this heavy debt is more than 
$11,000,000,000 due us from foreign nations, a debt we can 
collect by lowering our tariff barriers, thus allowing them 
to pay in goods. 

Receipts and Expenditures.—The nature of receipts is 
indicated in connection with the tariff and the financing 
of wars. And so we need merely to note that throughout 
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our history the customs tariff has been most productive, 
though in times of war, especially since 1860, the internal 
revenue duties have yielded a far larger amount of rev- 
enue. Another source not to be overlooked is the sale of 
public land, the government having taken in about $500,- 
000,000 in this way and having made a net profit of about 
$350,000,000. But that source of revenue is becoming less 
important with the diminution of our public lands. Only 
once, in 1836, did the receipts from the land sales pass the 
customs receipts. 
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In the colonial period, expenditures were generally light, 
the maintenance of the governor being the heaviest single 
charge. Other officers, however, had to be supported. 
From 1775 to 1815 war was the big item of expenditure as 
it has been throughout our history, but the order was: 
interest on the debt, army, and navy. From 1815 to 1860 
nearly a third of our expenditures of about $1,500,000,000 
was charged to war, a fifth to the navy, and lesser amounts 
to interest, pensions, and Indians. From 1861 to 1865 
practically all expenditures went for war, and during the 
remainder of the century, interest on the public debt (ex- 
tinguished in the thirties), pensions, war, and navy led in 
that order. In the twentieth century, up to our entrance 
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into the World War, expenditures averaged over $600,- 
000,000 yearly, pensions, army and navy being the most 
important. And our expenditures since 1917 have been 
almost entirely for war. A little thought will show that 
approximately seven-eighths of our receipts since 1775 
have gone for war, for army, navy, pensions, and interest 
on the public debt are due well-nigh entirely to war or to 
preparation for war. Expenditures for administrative, 
legislative and judicial officers, for the civil administration, 
in short, form a negligible part of our total expenditures. 
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bination, dissolution order, 239 

Leisler, Jacob, New York leader, 
23 

Leon, Ponce de, and Florida, 8 

Leopard, attacks Chesapeake, 335, 
336, 357 

Letters from America, quoted on 
indentured servants, 253 

Lewis, Meriwether, explorer, 36 

Liberator, and slavery, 245 

Liberty, Hancock’s boat, 33 

Liberty Party, and slavery, 246 

Lien laws, nature of, 261 

Life-insurance, discussed, 501, 502 

Liliuokalani, Hawaiian queen, 46 

Lincoln, Abraham, debates with 
Douglas, 249; and election of 
1860, 250 

Lippincott, Isaac, author, 197; 
330, 469; cited on lead, 318; 
fur trade, 407 
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Little Belt, defeated by Prest- 
dent, 360 

Living, cost of, 257, 258 

Livingston, R. R., and Louisiana, 
36; sheep, 144 

Loan and trust companies, 500 

Localization, causes of, 182-185; 
examples of, 185-188 

Lobster fisheries, 393 

Locke, John, on Carolinas, 20 

London Company, and hogs, 146 

London World’s Fair, and Amer- 
ican fleece, 145 

Louisburg, capture of, 26 

Louisiana Purehase, 36, 37; west- 
ern boundary of, 38; and sla- 
very, 244 

Louis Napoleon, 
horse, 140 

Lovejoy, E. P., murder of, 246 

Lowell, F. C., and first complete 
factory, 162 

Lowndes, William, and War of 
1812, 360 

Lucas, Eliza, and indigo, 100 

Lumber districts, 289-293 

Lumbering, in South, 175; uses of 
wood, 285; colonial conditions, 
285, 286; development, 286, 
287; conditions since 1860, 287- 
289; nature of, 289; districts, 
289-293; manufactures, 293- 
295; timber mining, 295, 296; 
legislation, 296-298; need of 
care, 298, 299; selected refer- 
ences, 299 

Lumber, manufactures of, 293- 
295 

Lundy, Benjamin, and his news- 
paper, 245 


famous draft 


Macadam, John, and roads, 415 

Mae Donald, William, author, 218 

Mace, Samuel, English colonizer, 
seh 

Mac Gill, C. E., author, 442 

Machinery, farm, 114-116; in- 
dustrial, 161, 162 

Macon Bill No. 2, and manufac- 
tures, 162; ship construction, 
335; commerce, 360 

Macpherson, David, on Chinese 
trade, 350; fur trade, 406 
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Macy, R. H., and department 
stores, 464 

Madison, James, on strong gov- 
ernment, 35; duped by Napo- 
leon, 36; on Florida, 37; Fed- 
eralist, 353; War of 1812, 360, 
361; government aid for roads, 
413 

Magellan, Fernando, Spanish ex- 
plorer, 9 

Mail order houses, discussed, 465, 
466 

Maine, destruction of, 47 

Major, Henry, quoted, 5 

Mann-Elkins Act, and trusts, 236; 
railroads, 428 

Manning, William, and mower, 
115 

Mann, L. B., on retail trade, 466 

Man of War, famous racer, 139 

Manny, and the reaper, 115 

Manufactures, drawbacks, 155, 
156; encouragements, 156-159; 
colonial restrictions, 159; ef- 
fect of Revolutionary War, 
159, 160; improved machinery, 
161, 162; growth since 1807, 
162, 163; population, 164; 
capital, 165; natural resources, 
165, 166; government aid, 166; 
war, 166, 167; transportation 
facilities, 167; power, 167, 168; 
character of people, 168; inter- 
changeable mechanism, 168, 
169; standardization, 169; pat- 
ents, 169, 179; division of la- 
bor, 170, 171; distribution of 
values, 171, 172; leading cities, 
172, 173; the Old South, 173, 
174; the New South, 174-177; 
important manufactures, 177- 
182; causes of localization, 
182-185; examples of localiza- 
tion, 185-188; migration of in- 
dustries, 188, 189; effects and 
tendencies, 189, 190; selected 
references, 191; of lumber, 
293-295; merchant marine, 332- 
347; fur, 408 

Marconi, Guglielmo, and wireless, 
438, 439 

say ula Friar, Spanish explorer, 
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Marcy, W. M., and Ostend Mani- 
festo, 247 

Marine National Bank failure, 
506 

Mariners’ compass, invention of; 


Marquette, Jacques, French ex- 
plorer, 15, 16 

Marshall Field and Company, 464 

Marshall, James, and gold, 314 

Marshall, John, and France, 355; 
bank decisions, 491 

Maryland, early history of, 20; 
and state land claims, 123 

Mason, J. M., and Ostend Mani- 
festo, 247 

Mason, John, New Hampshire 
leader, 19, 22; and eattle, 135; 
fur trade, 405 

Massachusetts, early history of, 
91, 22 

Massachusetts Land Bank, 488 

Mather, Richard, on whale fish- 
eries, 385 

Mauch-Chunk Road, 419 

Mayflower, Pilgrim boat, 21; size 
of, 332 

Maysville Turnpike Company, 413 

McCormick, C. H., and reaper, 
115 

McCulloch v. Maryland, and pa- 
per money, 479; taxation, 491 

McCumber, Porter, and tariff, 
214 

McDuffie, George, and tariff, 199, 
203, 204 

McFadden-Pepper Act, discussed, 
498, 499 

McFarland, Raymond, author, 
409 

McKay shoe machine, 180 

McKinley, William, and Cuba, 
47; tariff, 210; quoted on mer- 
chant marine, 344; in election 
of 1896, 485 

MeLane, Louis, on tariff, 204; 
and bank, 492 

MeMaster, J. B., author, 442 

MeVey, F. L., author, 191, 239, 
442 

Meat-packing, 178 

Mechanical Society of Augusta, 
267 
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Mechanics’ and Blacksmiths’ 
Union, 269 
Mechanics’ Free Press, cited, 


254, 255; quoted on child labor, 
264; labor organizations, 268 
Median of population, defined, 
60; located, 60 

Menendez, Spanish leader, 14 

Menhaden fisheries, 393, 395, 396 

Mercantilism, discussed, 29-31 

Merchant marine, colonial ship- 
building, 332, 333; effect of 
Revolution, 333, 334; revival, 
334, 335; effect of embargo 
and war, 335, 336; growth, 
1830-1860, 336, 337; American 
clipper, 337; legislation, 338, 
339; steamboat, 339-341; iron 
ships, 341, 342; conditions 
since 1860, 342-347; selected 
references, 382 

Merger, defined, 222, 223 

‘“Merino hogs,’’ 146 

Meritorious service, and land, 122 

Messenger, famous trotting horse, 
139 

Methods, agricultural, 113, 114 

Mexican War, and territorial ac- 
quisitions, 43; agriculture, 110; 
shipbuilding, 337; financing of, 
513 

Mexieo, war with, 43; immigrants 
from, 80, 81; trade with, 381 

Michaux, F. A., on wages, 255, 
256; stage coaches, 412, 413 

Middle Colonies, discussed, 23, 
24 

Midway Island, seizure of, 47 

Migration, of manufacturing in- 
dustries, 187, 188 

Milan Decree, provisions of, 358 

Mill, J. S., on monopoly, 232 

Mills’ Tariff Bill, 210 

Minerals, in early development, 
2. See mining 

Mineral waters, 328 

Mining, timber, 295-297; colonial 
products, 300; iron, 300-302; 
coal, 302-306; by-products, 306, 
307; petroleum, 307-310; nat- 
ural gas, 310, 311; copper, 312- 
314; gold, 314-317; silver, 317, 
318; lead, 318, 319; zine, 319; 
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aluminum, 319-321; cement, 
321-323; building stone, 323- 
325; fertilizers, 325, 326; sul- 
phur and soda-ash, 326, 327; 
minor products, 327, 328; val- 
ues, 328-330; selected refer- 
ences, 330, 331 

Mints, in colonies, 480 

Minuit, Peter, Swedish governor, 
12, 24 

Mississippi River, navigation of, 
35, 36, 455 

Missouri, and slavery, 244 

Missouri Freight Association 
Case, 428 

Mitchell, Wesley, and greenbacks, 
475 

Modus 
403 

Mohair, production of, 146 

Molasses Act, 31, 375 

Money and banking, commodity 
moneys, 470-472; colonial pa- 
per money, 472, 473; paper 
money of the Revolution, 473- 
475;  greenbacks, 475-479; 
metallic money, 479, 480; coin- 
age laws, 480, 481; silver 
struggle, 481-487; early bank- 
ing, 487, 488; First Bank of 
the United States, 489, 490; 
Second Bank of the United 
States, 490-492; Independent 
Treasury, 492; state banking, 
492-495; national banking sys- 
tem, 495-497; Federal Reserve 
Act, 497-500; other banking 
and saving agencies, 500-502; 
panics, 502-511; war finance, 
511-515; receipts and expen- 
ditures, 515-517; selected ref- 
erences, 517 

Monroe, James, and Louisiana, 
36; Florida, 37; France, 355; 
government aid for roads, 413 

Montgomery, Ward and Com- 
pany, 466 

Monthly Labor Review, cited on 
wages, 262 

Morales, Spanish intendant, 35 

Morgan breed of horses, 139 

Morgan, J. P., and Gold Syndi- 
cate, 484 


vivendi, and fisheries, 
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Mormons, and Utah, 45; irriga- 
tion, 125; trade with, 459 

Morrill Tariff, 208 

Morris, Robert, and amendments, 
351; banking, 488 

Morse, 8. F. B., and telegraph, 437 

Moulton, H. G., author, 442 

Mountain Meadows Massacre, 45 

Mount Vernon Convention, 352 

Mules, discussed, 142, 143 

Murray, C. A., on lack of pov- 
erty, 257; roads, 416 

Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
502 

Muzzey, D. S., quoted, 15; author, 
28, 51; on Know-Nothings, 85; 
French aid, 512 


Napoleon, sells Louisiana, 36; 
decrees of, 335, 336, 358-360; 
declining power of, 361 

Narvaez, Pamfilo de, Spanish ex- 
plorer, 9 

National Agricultural Credit As- 
sociations, 130 

National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 275 

National banking 
eussed, 495-500 

National Bank of Commerce, and 
Panie of 1907, 508 

National Cash Register Company, 
an ‘‘industrial pirate,’’ 234; 
and the courts, 239 

National City Bank Bulletin, on 
prices, 258 

National Civie Federation, object, 
278 

National Cordage Company, and 
Panie of 1893, 507 

National Farmers’ Alliance, 120, 
121 

National Federation of Farm Bu- 
reaus, 121, 122 

National Good Roads Association, 
417 

National Labor Congress, 
cussed, 269, 270 

National Monetary Commission 
report of, 496, 497 

Nation’s Business, quoted on 
lumber conservation, 297; au- 
tomobiles, 417; telephone, 439 


system, dis- 


dis- 


? 
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Nativist movement, 85 

Natural gas, discussed, 310, 311 

Naturalization Law, 75, 85 

Natural resources, and manufac- 
tures, 156, 157, 165, 166 

Navigation acts, English, 29, 30 

Nearing, Scott, on wages for 
women, 262 

Negroes, 66-69; labor of, 250. 
See slavery 

Neutrality Proclamation, 354 

Newbold, Charles, and the plow 
114 

New England Colonies, discussed, 
21-23 

New England Confederation, 22 

New England Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety, and Kansas, 248 

New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register and An- 
tiquarian, quoted on_ ship- 
building, 332, 333 

New Hampshire, early history of, 
22 

New Haven, attempted colony, 23 

New Jersey, early history of, 23 

Newlands Act, and arbitration, 
278 

Newspapers, early and late com- 
pared, 441, 442 

Newton, and steam earriage, 418 

New York and New England 
Railroad, and Crisis of 1884, 
506 

New York Central Railroad, and 
Erie Canal, 422 

New York, early history of, 23 

New York Times, cited, 441 

Nicholson, Governor, of New 
York, 23 

Nickel, discussed, 327, 328 

Nicolet, Jean, French explorer, 
15 

Nimmo, Joseph, on the cattle 
trail, 137 

Non-contiguous territory, acqui- 
sition of, 45-50 

Non-importation acts, 32, 33, 34 

Non-Intereourse Act, and manu- 
factures, 162; shipbuilding, 
335; commerce, 359; coast- 
wise trade, 445 

Non-Partisan League, 121 
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North America, exploration and 
settlement of, 1-28; trade with, 
376-377 

North American Commercial 
Company, and seals, 398 

Northern Securities Case, and 
railroad consolidations, 238 

North River Construction Com- 
pany, and Crisis of 1884, 506 

Noyes, A. D., on resumption, 478 

Nullification, of tariff, 204, 205 

Nystrom, P. H., author, 469 


Oats, discussed, 95, 96 

Oceania, trade with, 379 

Ogg, F. A., author, 218 

Oglethorpe, James, and Georgia, 
19, 21 

Ohio Life and Trust Company, 
and Panie of 1857, 504 

Oil shale, discussed, 309, 310 

Oklahoma, rapid growth of, 45 

Olds, R. E., and automobiles, 418 

Olmsted, F. L., on slaves, 242, 
243 

One Big Union, 274 

Opium War, and immigration, 
74; ship building, 337 

Orders in Council, of England, 
357-359 

Ordinance of 1787, 38, 124 

Oregon, acquisition of, 41 

Oregon and Transcontinental 
Company, and Crisis of 1884, 
506 

Oregon, long voyage of, 49 

Osborne et al. v. United States 
Bank, 491 

Ostend Manifesto, and Cuba, 247 

Ostriches, 152 

Otis, James, and Revolution, 33 

Ownership, in manufactures, 220, 
221 

Oxford Providence Building As- 
sociation, 500 

Oyster fisheries, 394, 395 


Pacific, lost Collins’ steamer, 339 

Pacific Mail, subsidized line, 339 

Paine, R. D., on merchant marine, 
346; author, 382 

Palmeo, Spanish export tax, 11 

Panama, acquisition of, 48, 49 
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Panama Act, 449 

Panama Canal, 434 

Panies, effect on immigration, 
73, 76; of 1783, 1784, 160; on 
cost of living, 258; on labor 
union strength, 272; of 1819, 
502; 1837, 503, 504; 1857, 504. 
505; 1873, 505, 506; 1884, 506, 
507; 1898, 507, 508; 1907, 508, 
509; 1914, 509, 510; 1920- 
1921, 510, 511; selected refer- 
ences, 517 

Paper money, and labor, 260; is- 
sues of, 472-479 

Parasitie industries, 184 

Parcel post, 467, 468 

Paris Exposition, and machinery, 
115 

Parkman, Francis, quoted, 16 

Parsons’ Cause, and Patrick 
Henry, 471 

Parsons, Gorham, and hogs, 146 

Partnerships, in manufactures, 
220, 221 

Patent laws, 166 

Patents issued, 169, 170 

Patrons of Husbandry, 119, 120 

Patroon system, in New York, 13 

Payne, S. E., and tariff, 212 

Peacock, plowmaker, 114 

Peck, J. M., on waves of settle- 
ment, 39; on homes, 40 

Peddlers, 462 

Penney, J. C., and other chain 
stores, 466 

Pennsylvania, early history of, 24 

Penn, William, colonizer, 23, 24; 
and immigrants, 74 

Pensions, in industry, 283; to 
soldiers, 516, 517 

Pepperell, William, and Louis- 
burg, 26 

Pequot Indians, war with, 22; 
and fur trade, 405 

Periam, Jonathan, 
120 

Perry, Admiral, and Japan, 337 

Personal liberty laws, and sla- 
very, 247 

Pet banks, 492 

Peter, Hugh, and fisheries, 384 

Peto, Morton, on American in- 
genuity, 168 


on Grange, 
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Petroleum, discussed, 307-310 

Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
way Company, and Panic of 
1893, 507 

Philippines, acquisition of, 47 

Phillips, C. A., author, 517 

Phips, William, colonial leader, 26 

Phonographs, and kindred ma- 
chines, 441 

Photography, 441 

Pigeons, 152 

Pike, Zebulon, explorer, 37 

Pinchot, Gifford, on lumber fam- 
ine, 297 

Pinckney, C. C., and France, 355 

Pinckney, Charles, and Louisiana, 
36 


Pinckney, Thomas, and Spanish 
Treaty, 35, 455 

Pineda, Alonzo, Spanish explorer, 
9 


Pinckney, William, and England, 
357 


Piper, C. V., author, 133 

Pitkin, Timothy, on colonial pop- 
ulation, 54; tonnage, 235; 
problems, 349; eastern trade, 
350 

Pittman Act, and silver coinage, 
486, 487 

Pittsburg plus, 239 

Pizarro, Spanish explorer, 7, 9 

Pleasure worship, and popula- 
tion growth, 57 

Poinsett, J. R., customs collector, 
205 

Politics, a factor in immigration, 
74 


Polk, J. K., and Texas, 43; Lib- 
erty Party, 246 

Polly, decision in, 357, 358 

Pools, discussed, 224, 427 

Poor’s Railroad Manual, cited, 
423 

Popham Colony, 21 

Population, early growth, 52, 53; 
eighteenth century, 53, 54; 
since 1790, 54; rate of growth, 
55; causes of retarded growth, 
55-58; rate of growth in dif- 
ferent sections, 58, 59; census 
terms defined, 59, 60; density 
of population, 60, 61; city, 61- 
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65; Indians in, 65, 66; negroes, 
66-69; selected references, 69, 
70; relation to manufactures, 
164 


Populists, and farming vote, 121 

Porto Rico, acquisition of, 47 

Port Royal, founded, 14; capture 
of by English, 26 

Ports, leading, 373, 374 

Portugal, explorations of, 0, 6s 
and new world eattle, 135 

Postal savings banks, 500 

Post office, 436, 437 

Potatoes, discussed, 106, 107 

Potomae, dispute over, 352 

Poultry, discussed, 148-152 

Powell, importer of fine cattle, 
135 

Power, in manufactures, 167, 168 

Preble, G. H., on colonial ship- 
building, 332 

Preémption acts, 125 

Preliminary Report of the Bighth 
Census, on fisheries, 389 

Preservation, eggs, 150, 151 

President, victory of, 360 

Priblof Islands, and seal fisheries, 
404, 405 

Prince Henry the Navigator, 5, 
6 


Princeton, explosion on, 42 

Pring, Martin, English explorer, 
21 

Printing, invention of, 3 

Priorities Board, in World War, 
167 

Prison labor, 260 

Production, economies in, 229, 
230 

Prohibition, and barley produe- 
tion, 97; in colonies, 159 

Prohibitions, English, on com- 
merece, 29, 30; manufactures, 
30; banking, 30; paper money, 
30; western settlements, 31 

Proprietory colonies, 19 

Protective unions, 269 

Pullman, George, and sleepers, 
425 

Pullman Strike, 276 

Pulp, kinds of, 294, 295 

Puritans, as colonial immigrants, 
(al 
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Purnell Act, and experiment sta- 
tions, 118 

Pynchon, John, first meat packer, 
147 


Quakers, in Pennsylvania, 24; op- 
position to slavery, 244 

Quartering Act, 32, 33 

Quebee Act, 33 

Quebec, founded, 14; captured, 
27 


Queen Anne’s War, 25, 26 
Quicksilver, 328 
Quincy-Neponsent Road, 419 


Radios, on farms, 133; common, 
439 

Railroad Labor Board, 429, 430 

Raiiroad strikes, 275, 276, 278 

Railroads, discussed, 418-425; 
improvements in service, 425, 
426; abuses, 426, 427; govern- 
ment regulation, 427-430; and 
panics, 504-508 

Rainbow, first clipper, 337 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, colonies, 17 ; 
and tobacco, 101 

Ramsay, David, on paper money, 
474 

Randolph, John, and the tariff, 
200, 202; slavery, 244 

Reading Company, dissolution or- 
dered, 223 

Reapers, during Civil War, 110 

Receipts, government, 511-517 

Reciprocity, tariff, 210, 212, 213; 
treaties, 350 

Reed, Nathan, and steam car- 
riage, 418 

Reed, T. B., and tariff, 210) 

Refrigeration, and meat packing, 
147 

Regulating Act, 32 ; 

Religion, a factor in immigration, 
74 

Religious sects, colonial, 7 

Renaissance, 3 

Renard, Colonel, and balloons, 
435 

Reports, cited chiefly in charts, 
American Federation of Labor, 
271; Bureau of the Census, 59, 
61, 67, 138, 140, 142, 145, 148, 
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164, 172, 220-222, 267, 268; 
Bureau of Mines, 305, 327, 


329, 330; Commerce Yearbook, 
366, 370, 381, 424, 452, 460; 
Commissioner of Canals and 
Waterways, 87; Commissioner 
of Immigration, 77; Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, 342, 345, 
389-391, 447, 451; Commis- 
sioner of Patents, 169; Comp- 
troller of the Currency, 477, 
493, 494, 498, 501; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 92, 94, 96, 
97, 101, 107, 132, 133, 138, 
140, 142, 145, 148, 153; Diree- 
tor of the Mint, 483; Governor 
of Panama Canal, 434; Na- 
tional Conservation Commis- 
sion, 467; Statistical Abstracts, 
99, 103, 106, 177, 217, 288, 
297, 302, 308, 311, 318, 316, 
319, 320, 324, 325, 348, 346, 
362, 364, 367-369, 371, 372, 
376-379, 418, 426, 437, 448, 
453; Treasury, 487, 516; 
United States Statutes, 89 

Republican Party, attitude on 
tariff, 192, 193; origin, 247; 
early history, 247-260; in elec- 
tion of 1896, 485 

Repudiation, of state debts, 503 

Requisitions, in Revolution, 512 

Restrictions, on Chinese and Jap- 
anese, 80, 86, 87; general on 
immigrants, 84-90 

Resumption Act, and greenbacks, 
476-478 

Reuter, E. B., author, 70 

Revolutionary War, general 
causes, 29; conduct, 34; effect 
on population growth, 54; ag- 
riculture, 108, 109; manufac- 
tures, 159, 160; shipbuilding, 
333, 334; commerce, 348, 349; 
fisheries, 385; roads, 412; 
woastwise trade, 444; paper 
money, 473-475; financing of, 
511, 512 

Revolutions, European, and im- 
migration, 74 

Rhode Island, early history, 22; 
and amendments to Articles of 
Confederation, 351 
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Ribault, John, French explorer, 14 

Rice, discussed, 99, 100; as 
money, 471 

Richardson, J. D., on tariff, 205; 
merchant marine, 344 

Richardson, W. A., and reissue of 
greenbacks, 476 

Richelieu, French minister, 14 

Ripley, W. Z., on early trust 
movement, 223, 224; National 
Cash Register Company, 234; 
author, 239, 442 

Rivers, in diplomacy, 35, 36, 352, 
455; in transportation, 431, 
432; traffic on, 454-457 

Roads, early wagon, 410-412; goy- 
ernment aid, 413, 414; charae- 
ter of, 1820-1860, 414-416; 
better roads, 416, 417; and au- 
tomobiles, 417, 418 

Robertson, James, and western 
settlements, 31 

Roberval, French explorer, 14 

Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, 260 

Roche, Marquis de la, French ex- 
plorer, 14 

Rocket, early locomotive, 419 

Roosevelt, Theodore, in Spanish- 
American War, 47; on Panama 
Canal, 49; and _ anthracite 
strike, 277 

Root-Takahira, ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement,’’ 90 

Ross, E. A., on pleasure and pop- 
ulation growth, 57 

Ross, E. D., author, 133, 153 

Rossiter, W. S., author, 70; on 
distribution of immigrants, 82 

Rotation of erops, 116 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 
and salesmen, 230 

Royal Proclamation of 1763, 31 

Royal William, early steamboat, 
340 

Rule of 1756, 358 

Rumsey, James, and steamboat, 
431 

Russell, E. Z., author, 153 

Russell, Majors and Waddell, 
trade of, 459 

Russia, sells Alaska, 46; immi- 

grants from, 79 

Rye, discussed, 98 


Sellers, 
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Sabotage, and labor, 274 

Safety Fund Banking System, 
495 

Salmon fisheries, 396, 397 

Salt, discussed, 327 

Samoan Islands, acquisition of, 
48 

Sampson, W. T., admiral, 47 

San Antonio, Magellan boat, 9 

Sanford, and Dred Scott, 249 

San Jacinto, battle of, 42 

Santa Anna, Mexican general, 42 

Santa Fé, old Spanish settlement, 
10 

Santa Fé Trail, 459 

Saratoga, Battle of, 34 

Saulte Ste Marie Canal, 434, 450- 
454 

Savage, M. D., on One Big Union, 
274 

Savannah Association of Me- 
chanics, 267; of House Carpen- 
ters, 267 

Savannah, early steamboat, 340 

Savings banks, 500 

Scheele, K. W., and photography, 
44] 

Schlesinger, A. M., author, 90 

Schley, W. S., admiral, 47 

Schmidt, L. B., author, 133, 153 

Schnebley, and reaper, 115 

Schott, Henry, on timber culture, 
296, 297 

Scotch-Irish, 
grants, 71 

Seotch-Presbyterians, as colonial 
immigrants, 71 

Scott, Leon, and phonograph, 441 

Scott, Sir William, on indirect 
trade, 357, 358 

Scovilles, and brass 
tures, 184 

Seager, H. R., author, 239 

Seal fisheries, 398, 399, 400, 405 

Sears-Roebuck, and Company, 
465 

Second Bank of the 
States, 490-492, 502 

Second National Bank, of New 
York and Crisis of 1884, 507 

Sedition Act, 75, 85 

Coleman, and moving 

pictures, 441 


as colonial immi- 


manuface- 
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Sequoia Forest Reservation, 297 

Serfdom, transition stage, 240 

Settlements, early western, 38-40 

Sevier, John, and western settle- 
ments, 31 

Seward, W. H., and Alaska, 46 

Seybert, Adam, on early immi- 
gration, 72, 73; manufactures, 
162; ship building, 335; fish- 
eries, 386 

Shafter, W. R., general, 47 

Shaler, N. S., on water power, 


Daniel, rebellion of, 35, 
474, 475 

Sheep, discussed, 143-145 

Sheffield, John, on early com- 
merce, 349 

Sheldon, J. B., and internal com- 
bustion engine, 418 

Shenandoah, Confederate cruiser, 
343; and whale fisheries, 390 

Sherman Act, and silver, 484, 
485 

Sherman Act, and trusts, 235 

Sherman, John, and resumption, 
478 

Shift, center of population, 59, 
60; in source of immigrants, 
77-79; manufactures, 171, 
172 

Shinn, C. H., author, 330 
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